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CHAPTER I. 


CaLesB HeatH was a philosopher 
and a utilitarian. His actions were 
governed by principles of an en- 
tirely selfish character, eating and 
drinking when he was hungry and 
thirsty without reference to the 
habits of those about him, and 
clothing himself wisely but not too 
well; so he earned the guerdon of 
the prophet: he was thought an 
idiot, and not honoured in the 
parish where he dwelt. 

He was wont to boast that his 
every act was in accordance with 
reason, and he displayed a vast 
amount of ingenuity in justifying 
many of his peculiarities. What 
plausible excuse he made for marry- 
ing I know not; C£dipus himself 
only could explain why so wise a 
man should take for a companion 
a woman to whom he always re- 
ferred as his ‘ poor fool of a wife.’ 

It was only less explicable why 
Bridget married him, except by ac- 
cepting his postulate that she was 
a poor fool. 

Caleb begot two sons, which also 
appears irreconcilable with the 
principles he professed, since he 
would have drowned them like 
kittens the moment they were born 
had the law permitted him to carry 
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out that philosophic scheme for 
benefiting them and society. 

The sons lived. James, the 
younger, early in life displayed 
an ability for buying and bartering, 
and him his father apprenticed to 
a grocer who, he had every reason 
to believe, could appreciate the 
boy’s talents, and would develop 
them, and so place him in a posi- 
tion to use them to the best advan- 
tage. He was not deceived; be- 
fore James was two-and-twenty he 
sold up his father to recover the 
principal and interest of a loan ad- 
vanced to the old gentleman ; sub- 
sequently he opened a shop in 
opposition to his former employer, 
ruined him, and made sufficient 
money to allow of his embarking 
in a matrimonial speculation. His 
first and last love-affair was with a 
spinster of eight-and-forty, who, he 
felt, would be what a woman should 
be to her husband—a treasure. 
But, in addition to money, the lady, 
unfortunately, possessed sentiment, 
and finding that James's intentions 
were strictly honourabie only as 
regarded from the grocer’s point of 
view, she broke off the engage- 
ment, and parted with a consider- 
able sum of money to avoid the 
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legal proceedings threatened by 
her broken-hearted lover. James 
never bestowed his affections upon 
another ; whether because his 
hopes were for ever blighted, or 
because no one would receive the 
offering at any price, is uncertain. 

When he had amassed sufficient 
wealth to become a gentleman, he 
scraped his nails, went on the Stock 
Exchange, and became so wealthy 
that he was revered and respected 
by all who knew him, from the 
supercilious clerk at the bank down 
to brother John, the-humble rector 
of Soppet in Kent. 

John had in him nothing of his 
father’s nature, but resembled his 
mother; he wasafool. He never 
made a bargain in his life, although, 
as a schoolboy, he was ever willing 
to spend his pocket-money on what- 
ever his fellows were particularly 
anxious to sell to him. 

He respected and dreaded his 
brother and his father ; his mother 
he loved intensely. Her death 
saved him from becoming a ‘ molly- 
coddle ; for that event caused him 
such weeping and distress that his 
father in disgust packed him off to 
boarding-school to have the non- 
sense knocked out of him. 

But though the rough usage of 
school life had something of the 
desired effect, it was inadequate to 
make him so absolutely free from 
all nonsense as was his brother 
James. ‘To the end of his school 
days he was profoundly stupid as 
far as his own interests were con- 
cerned. Seeing this, the philoso- 
phic father despaired of his son 
ever getting his own living, and so 
bought him one—that of Soppet in 
the county of Kent. There John 
preached kindly homilies which he 
had the vanity to think were almost 
too erudite and deep for his con- 
gregation, but which God knows 
were simple as Paternoster and as 
harmless. 

With the desponding fancy of a 
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philosopher in the last stage of 
dyspepsia, Caleb Heath on his 
deathbed said, ‘I might as well 
have endowed the parish work- 
house at once as have left money 
to Jack: he’s fool enough to marry 
and have a family ; and the vatici- 
nation was fulfilled. John did put 
this climax on his folly ; he married 
a pretty little woman with a heart 
as soft and amiable as his own, 
who, after a few years of such hap- 
piness as the simple enjoy, died, 
leaving the young parson with three 
children and a heart full of sorrow. 

Though he is fifty and white- 
haired, there are girls in Soppet— 
not old girls only, but young, 
bright, pretty girls—who would 
gladly live with him and be his 
darling ; but the arrows of Cupid 
are turned aside by a curl of hair 
which lies over the heart of the 
Reverend John Heath, and he will 
burn his fingers no more with Hy- 
men’s torch. 

Naturally his children were a 
great comfort and pleasure to him. 
Every moment not occupied in the 
interests of his parishioners was de- 
voted to the amusements of the 
young ones, and when instruction 
became necessary he set about it 
with that firmness the occasion 
required. 

Mindful ever of the wise and 
holy writ, he bound up a bundle 
of tender twigs and laid it up for 
the sons he loved; and when Bob, 
his eldest born, refused to study 
spelling, the father with trembling 
fingers brought out the fearful in- 
strument, and bade Robert hold 
out his hand. He was wont to 
romp with his children, and play 
small practical jokes with them, so 
Bob held out his hand cheerfully. 
The rod descended. It was the 
first blow, and it fell not heavily 
but tremblingly. Bob received his 
punishment cheerfully, and said 
(he was shedding teeth), ‘ Now you 
diy it to me, and I’ll do it to you.’ 
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Under these circumstances how 
could a father act? John Heath 
gave up the birch as requested, 
and Bob lashed the paternal legs, 
and then the other children com- 
ing in they all had a good romp 
until dinner-time. At night, when 
the children were in bed, John 
Heath took his Bible and pondered 
deeply the thirteenth chapter of 
the Proverbs of Solomon, and under 
the conviction that the words were 
to be observed in the spirit rather 
than by the letter, he burned the 
birch—it was a cold night—and 
seemed to enjoy the crackle and 
brightness it made. 

Afterwards he blended instruc- 
tion with gastronomy—he would 
not mix it with amusement for fear 
of injury to both—and apples were 
only to be had by spelling for them, 
anda third helping of pie when the 
sentence was parsed. This plan 
worked well; it in no way dimin- 
ished the children’s appetites, and 
he found them ever ready to spell 
the things he brought home in his 
tail-pocket. 

It may be imagined that the 
future of his children entered 
early into the consideration of 
John Heath, to whom they were 
so dear. On the day Bob was 
born, the father resolved he would 
lay aside annually fifty pounds 
from his slender income, that the 
boy might at the age of eighteen 
go to college. But when the time 
arrived, the old gentleman held 
consols for four hundred pounds, 
and no more. 

For exceptional circumstances, 
which he had not considered at 
the time of his resolve, occurred 
to divert the money from the use 
it was intended for. Mary and 
Jack were born; cholera prevailed 
amongst the poor, and drainage of 
the parish was made at the expense 
of those who would, rather than at 
the expense of those who could 
afford it. Never before had the 
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poor parson known eighteen con- 
secutive cold winters such as those 
that followed the birth of Robert. 
The poor are always necessitous. 
John Heath was not rich enough 
to save without being ‘ prudent,’ 
and the parson had not in him the 
stuff of which prudent men are 
made. 

Yet he was not reckless; an in- 
come under four hundred pounds 
does not give a man with a posi- 
tion and a family to maintain much 
scope for extravagance. Only there 
is this to be said: many estimable 
men in his position would have 
saved. They would have perform- 
ed their Samaritan duties, and yet 
have reserved something to them- 
selves of the oil and the twopence. 

Bob was intelligent, and had ac- 
quired as much intellectual know- 
ledge as is possessed by most young 
men of his age; but in material 
matters he was a dunce. 

He had graduated through kites 
and orthography, marbles and ety- 
mology, cricket and syntax, boat- 
ing and prosody ; and now required 
that higher knowledge not to be 
got in a quiet village, and under 
the quiet influences of home. 

He knew absolutely nothing of 
‘life’ and ‘the world ; his morals 
were quite effeminate. 

To complete his education he 
had in the next four or five years to 
overcome the principles instilled 
into him from his earliest days, 
and to practise those excesses he 
had been taught to avoid. 

He must be foolish, and take his 
stripes and his sackcloth and ashes, 
and so sin no more. He must be the 
victim of rogues aud vagabonds 
that he might be able to distin- 
guish them from the honester sorts 
of people ; for until a man has such 
knowledge of good and evil he is 
unfit for that keen struggle for life 
outside the Eden-garden. 

Such knowledge he could attain 
to in a university or in the streets 
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of London. There is this advan- 
tage of the former over the latter, 
however, it is more respectable ; 
and in return for the extra outlay 
it necessitates he could obtain a 
degree, which, doubtless, in adver- 
sity would be no less comforting 
to him than is a baby’s caul toa 
drowning sailor. 

So the big lad was sent off with 
the paternal benediction, and lips 
moistened with a sister’s tears ; and 
his heart swelled with good and 
generous resolves. 

To John Heath this parting was 
one of the sad events of life. It was 
pregnant with sad anticipations and 
sad memories. His tender voice 
faltered over the service of evening 
prayer. Once his wife had knelt 
at the chair beside him; and she 
passed away. ‘Then by his side 
in her place knelt his boy—their 
eldest child; he was gone, and 
Mary was by him. 

* How long will it be,’ thought 
he, as he closed the book and 
buried his eyes in his hands ; ‘ how 
long before I kneel alone and read 
this service to myself?’ 

Mary was seventeen, healthy, 
ripe as a melting peach, and fora 
year the chemist’s assistant, the 
draper’s young man, and the attor- 
ney’s son—all most respectable 
young men—had philandered 
about her pretty presence. 

Jack, the youngest son, too was 
fit for turning out, and displayed 
abilities which were absolutely 
wasted in Soppet. The bent of 
his inclinations was sufficiently dis- 
played to determine his father in 
choosing the medical profession for 
the boy. 

Twice had the youth singed his 
head as bald as an egg in brilliant 
chemical experiments, and rarely 
a week passed without the parish 
fire-engine being brought into the 
front garden by an excited mob 
anxious to ‘ put out’ Jack’s labora- 
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How the genius was to be sent 
to study medicine in London was 
now the problem for the poor old 
father to solve. 

He could not be apprenticed to 
an apothecary without money. It 
was. this pressing necessity which 
begot a most remarkable expedient 
in the mind of John Heath. He 
would sell to the world those ser- 
mons which (amongst other things) 
had brought a congregation to the 
church of Soppet every Sunday 
for twenty-one years. 

The idea was so evidently prac- 
tical, and the ultimate result so 
conclusive and satisfactory, that his 
daughter could but marvel that so 
palpable a means of ‘becoming 
wealthy and famous should have 
never before occurred to them. 

The old Mss. were brought 
from the drawer in which they had 
been deposited, and dusted, and 
sorted over, and a proper selection 
made. 

But it was necessary to have 
them prepared for the press by a 
man who understood such matters, 
and such a man was advertised for 
in a literary paper. 

The advertisement was answered 
personally by Mr. Henry Carey, 
a young gentleman of considerable 
literary ability, and agreeable man- 
ners and appearance. Before Mr. 
Heath could explain his views 
dinner was announced. The visitor 
was invited to stay, and was intro- 
duced to Miss Heath and Master 
Jack. 

Miss Heath was excessively 
pretty and amiable, and as Henry 
Carey—witty at all times—was on 
this occasion more than usually 
brilliant in conversation, it will not 
be a source of surprise that these 
young people got on very well to- 
gether. As it was considered 
advisable that the Mss. should be 
prepared under the immediate di- 
rection of the author, Mr. Carey 
consented to take up his quarters 
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at the Parsonage; but with a 
generosity which was more grate- 
fully felt at the time than after- 
wards, he declined to take any 
remuneration for his services until 
the book was published. 

Mr. Carey was and is the editor 
of the Nail-Trade Review, a jour- 
nal of great interest to the class for 
whom it is written (published on 
the first of each month, price six- 
pence), but his editorial duties oc- 
cupied but a few hours of the day. 

Nevertheless the book of ser- 
mons progressed slowly ; for John 
Heath, impressed with the grave 
nature of the undertaking, and 
aware of the critical disposition of 
the reading public, insisted upon 
rewriting his sermons, although 
Henry Carey assured him it was 
quite unnecessary. 

The young editor found Miss 
Heath’s assistance of material use, 
and she was a great comfort to him 
at those times when parochial mat- 
terscalled her father into the village. 
A tender sentiment sprang mutual 
in their bosoms, and resulted at a 
later date in their marriage. 

When the sermons were at length 
deemed fit for publication, Carey 
advised strenuously that the talent- 
ed author should publish them, if 
possible, at the risk of somebody 
else, and tried to find a purchaser 
for the work. 

The highest offer for the copy- 
right was eighteenpence a sermon 
from a clergyman in the North 
of England ; a generous proposal 
which was not so fully appreciated 
then as upon a subsequent occasion 
when the Rev. John Heath, having 
paid his publisher’s account, saw 
several of his volumes in the four- 
penny lot on a bookstall in the 
City-road. 

The offer was declined ; but re- 
ceiving none other, John Heath 
put the work into the hands ofa 
publisher, and waited for fame and 
fortune. 
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Happily for his children, their 
fortunes were not dependent upon 
the success of his book; and for- 
tune and fame were still strangers 
to John Heath when Jack went to 
London to study medicine with Dr. 
Belcher of St. Guymas’s, and Mary 
was married to the editor of the 
Nail-Trade Revicw. 

Dr. Belcher took a premium with 
Master Jack, and on the day of 
Mary’s wedding her old father slip- 
ped a purse containing a hundred 
sovereigns into her hand ;* so the 
sum for Bob’s college expenses was 
still further reduced. 

Nevertheless the handsome young 
fellow, when he came home to his 
sister’s wedding, brought her a 
splendid black-silk dress—which 
she wears on best occasions to this 
day—besides a handsome electro- 
plated tea-service which he pre- 
sented to the young pair. In ad- 
dition to this he supplied his father 
with more wine and cigars for the 
festive occasion than could be con- 
sumed at a dozen weddings. 

The young man appeared ill and 
anxious; but such caresses and 
tender tokens of solicitude as his 
sister bestowed on him were cheaply 
bought at the cost of anxiety 
and sickness—so thought Henry 
Carey. 

Mary explained to her husband 
the cause of her brother’s altered 
appearance. He was ‘going in’ 
for something, or ‘going up’ for 
something, she was not sure which ; 
but he read a great deal and studied 
far more than was good for his 
health, that she was certain. 

She regretted he should take 
such unnecessary care about get- 
ting his degree. Mr. Smirker, who 

* On that occasion the good little woman 
wonderingly looked at the purse. Hen 
Carey remembers how she touched the gold 
in astonishment, and how, having turned her 
tear-filled happy eyes for one moment on 
her father, she flung her arm about her hus- 
band s neck, and sliding the purse into his 


bosom, she sobbed, ‘Oh, my darling, I am 
yours, with all that is mine, for ever 
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was a perfect dunce compared with 
dear Bob, had taken what he called 
his B.A., and she was sure he was 
not capable of exertion. 

She was certain the examiners 
had only to look into her dear 
brother’s good, honest, intelligent, 
beautiful eyes to see how deserving 
he was of whatever he wanted. 

There are some of us who hold 
such an exalted opinion of our own 
merits that we are blinded to the 
good qualities of others ; and there 
is an opposite class of folks, con- 
sisting chiefly of wives and mothers, 
who think slightly, if at all, of their 
own virtues, and bestow all their 
pride upon the good points of the 
people about them. 

Of these was Mary ; her father, 
her brothers, her babies, even her 
husband, she invests with a thou- 
sand virtues which they themselves 
would not dream of arrogating, and 
which few beside herself can de- 
tect. 

When a letter came to tell the 
Careys how Bob had been plucked, 
how he had wasted his time in idle- 
ness, and how he was altogether 
unworthy of his name, Mrs. Carey 
wept to think he should take to 
heart a trifling matter such as this 
failure to attain a degree, which 
every one knew was an impracti- 
cable thing for any one except such 
musty, ugly, old bookworms as Mr. 
Smirker. 

Then she misquoted Scripture for 
her purpose (at least her husband 
accused her of saying that one re- 
pentant sinner was worth ten press- 
ed men); and finally, when she 
came to the conclusion of the letter, 
wherein Bob vowed to get honours 
yet and redeem himself, this incon- 
sistent Mrs. Carey declared she 
knew he would take a degree if 
any one could ; and she bathed her 
husband's shirt-collar in tears of 
joy over her brother's disaster. 

In due time Bob went up again, 
and this time came off creditably, 
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and he signed the letter containing 
the glorious intelligence with a bold 
flourish, and added thereto as good 
a handle as ever Mr. Smirker affixed 
to his name. 

To celebrate his success the 
Careys gave a little three o’clock 
dinner at their new house in Horn- 
sey, to which the exalted Robert, 
then home for vacation, and the 
whole family were invited. 

His prosperity and health were 
drunk in port, a case of which he 
had presented to his brother-in-law 
at Christmas. Of course he did 
not know what villanous stuff it 
was, and perhaps no one save 
Henry Carey shuddered after it; for 
these simple folks drank wine only 
on rare occasions, such as birth- 
days and holidays, and I believe 
would have sipped rhubarb and 
magnesia with a relish had it come 
from a properly dusty wine-bottle. 

Why Bob should buy such wine 
was a mystery to Carey, but he 
said nothing, and drank as little as 
possible. 

After dinner they went in a fly 
to the St. James’s Theatre, the 
manager having given a box to 
the editor of the Waz/- Trade Review. 

The Reverend John Heath held 
theatres, in the abstract, in becom- 
ing abhorrence; but he visited 
such places when the works of 
William Shakespeare and Oliver 
Goldsmith were to be performed, 
and enjoyed himself immensely. 

On this occasion the play to be 
presented was She Stoops to Con- 
quer ; and the reverend gentleman 
prepared himself for its full enjoy- 
ment not only by reading the play 
beforehand, but by taking in his 
tail-pocket a small octavo volume 
of the poet’s works containing the 
celebrated play, which, however, he 
forgot entirely until the entertain- 
ment was concluded. 

The good old gentleman was so 
delighted with the actor’s render- 
ing of Tony Lumpkin that he con- 
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sidered nothing that gentleman re- 
presented could be unfit for the 
most delicate and susceptible mind 
to study ; so he sat out the succeed- 
ing entertainment, which was the 
burlesque of Za Belle Sauvage, and 
laughed considerably more over 
that work than he had over the 
preceding play. 

Bob, on the other hand, was 
thoughtful throughout the perform- 
ance, and scarcely once relaxed 
the anxious expression which ap- 
peared habitual to him now; and 
on the way home he asked a variety 
of questions of Carey relative to 
the production of dramatic works, 
and the prices paid for the several 
kinds of entertainment, which led 
Mr. Carey to suspect that this 
bachelor of arts meditated writing 
a comedy and eclipsing Goldsmith. 

In this surmise he was partly 
right; for a roll of manuscript 
shortly after came to Harangay- 
road, where his brother-in-law then 
resided, and with it a letter from 
brother Bob begging Carey to read 
the manuscript, and if he thought 
it unobjectionable to sell it to one 
of the theatres. 

Henry Carey opened the manu- 
script with trembling fingers, for he 
knew what first attempts of this 
kind were like. 

He anticipated blank verse, but 
was pleased to find nothing more 
objectionable in Bob’s writing than 
prose, and nothing more tragic 
than a comedietta in four imprac- 
ticable set scenes. 

Itwas brief foran amateur’s work, 
and written in bold characters ; so 
Carey wrote to tell his brother-in- 
law he had just fixished reading his 
work with much pleasure, and told 
no lie. 

Of course his sister read it, and 
was delighted with it. ‘It may 
not be so funny as Belle Sauvage or 
even Stoops to Conquer,’ said she, 
‘but I consider it has far more 
literary excellence. In parts it 
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quite reminds me of dear papa. 
Oh, don’t you remember, dear, how 
we used to enjoy those sermons 
before we were married ?’* 

‘ My dear,’ said Carey, ‘ since the 
time of Shakespeare the play-going 
public has preferred to find their 
sermons in stones. Literary excel- 
lence also they prefer to seek in 
brooks. Indeed I doubt whether 
managers or actors know what is 
good for the public, or otherwise 
why would Mr. Buckstone never 
be able to find that burlesque of 
mine which he held over for further 
consideration so many years since ?” 

‘Well, I think this play of dear 
Robert’s shows a vast fund of 
imagination. For instance, here’s 
a long soliloquy of Betsy Jane the 
servant. Now Bob, I know, never 
did hear a servant soliloquise.’ 

‘Especially for three pages and 
a half,’ 

Mrs. Carey closed the book, and 
knitted her fingers fondly over it 
as she does occasionally over her 
baby, and she said as she gazed in 
the fire, ‘There’s more about this 
writing than all the cleverness in 
the world. It isa proof of the dear 
fellow’s goodness. It shows how 
anxious he is to do something 
useful.’ 

Henry Carey suppressed a cough. 

But it seemed as if Mary was 
right, and that this young fellow 
was bending his back to work in 
real earnest. 

The next letter from Cambridge 
told that Bob was about to leave 
the University, and travel as tutor 
and companion for a couple of 
years with a young nobleman of 
weak health. 

But why should he suddenly 
exert himself in a degree dispropor- 
tionate to the requirements of his 
position ? 

Until he left home his disposi- 
tion had been to take things easily, 

* Carey could never decide whether he 
was a fool or a hypocrite in those days. 
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to be content with the things of to- 
day, and to let the morrow bring 
with it its cares. 

Indeed this disposition could 
not have changed for a year after- 
wards, or he would never have been 
plucked. 

That the shock he received then 
was great there could be no doubt ; 
but that it should cause an instant 
reformation was not more natural 
than the repentance of the stage 
villain when he finds himself mor- 
tally wounded and the curtain is 
about to fall. 

Again, if Bob was to be a parson, 
in what way could this writing of 
farces and travelling about the con- 
tinent advance his interests ? 

His object must be to accumu- 
late money. But now that Mary 
was provided for, and Jack’s pre- 
mium was paid, his father’s ex- 
penses were reduced, and he was 
in a better position than before to 
supplement the sum he had laid 
by to defray his son’s college ex- 
penses. 

And if his object were to save 
money—and it seemed to Mr. 
Carey a reasonable supposition that 
the warm-blooded young man, hav- 
ing entangled himself in some fool- 
ish love-affair with a townsman’s 
daughter, might have it in his mind 
to marry her when he had written 
sufficient farces to enable him to 
keep a wife—then why should he 
lavish his money so freely on pre- 
sents to his family? As a rule at 
such time a young man’s generosity 
is usually devoted to the lady’s 
family. 

The day before leaving England 
he presented the Careys with two 
expensively-framed oleographs; a 
present they scarcely required, 
since every one of their five small 
rooms was plentifully decorated 
with similar specimens of German 
and Birmingham art. 

Their coal-cellar’s shelves were 
breaking down under the weight of 
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choice wines; and a stranger would 
have believed Henry Carey to have 
failed in business as a furnishing 
ironmonger, such a large and varied 
stock of electro-plated goods ap- 
peared on all occasions upon their 
humble table. 

Wine, plate, and pictures—all 
came from Bob, and it seemed that 
all he could save out of his small 
allowance must be spent in these 
tokens of fraternal esteem and af- 
fection. 

These extraordinary circum- 
stances were conflicting ard ano- 
malous to Henry Carey ; his wife, 
however, saw in them nothing pecu- 
liar or irrational. She could fully 
understand her brother's generosity, 
and she believed that if that senti- 
ment were less foreign to her hus- 
band’s breast, he would morereadily 
understand that which at present 
appeared inscrutable, and would be 
less prone to find interested mo- 
tives for disinterested actions. 

That her brother should alter his 
way of life when he discovered its 
folly was the only course to be 
taken by one of his nobility of na- 
ture. That he should write come- 
dies was equally inevitable, since 
genius no less than murder will out. 
Why he should go abroad Mrs. 
Carey explained in a manner 
equally plausible, and as satisfac- 
tory to herself. 

To her proud husband all these 
elaborate arguments proved that if 
the other members of the family 
were fools, Mary at any rate had 
inherited some of the peculiar 
wisdom of her grandfather, the 
philosophic Caleb Heath. 


CHAPTER II. 

WERE it given me to begin life 
again with my own choice of dis- 
position and temperament, so that 
I might be either a very industrious 
apprentice or a very idle apprentice, 
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I think I would accept to be the 
latter; for of all men the idle must 
be the happiest. 

Perhaps the most contented crea- 
ture breathing is the donkey who 
don’t work, as on the other hand 
the unhappiest creature is probably 
the ass who does; and the nearer 
a man’s nature approaches to that 
of the idle brute the happier is he; 
and since, as it is proved, the end 
which alone we struggle for is hap- 
piness, why should we be indus- 
trious if we have the power to be 
otherwise ? 

How easily your idle vagabond 
slouches through his life, taking 
with calm content the things which 
come in his way, and burning his 
heart with no envious greed for the 
things out of his immediate reach. 

He has no appearances to keep 
up, no friends to help, no losses 
to regret; he has not even to at- 
tend church, but lies on the tomb- 
stones and plays chuck-farthing in 
the sun. 

If he gets hanged at the age of 
thirty, what is it but a harmonious 
end to his harmonious existence— 
an easy and short method of avoid- 
ing the fearful ills of old age? 

But there is no end to the trou- 
bles of the indefatigable. The 
industrious apprentice owes his 
prosperity solely to his unfortunate 
inability to be content with things as 
they are, and this dissatisfaction is 
a thorn in his side perpetually 
goading him to fresh and fruitless 
exertions to attain to happiness. 

Is the great lord mayor of Lon- 
don more content with his noble 
office than he was as an apprentice 
running of errands for the master- 
hands ? 

Henry Carey was of this kind of 
men. He never knew content, 
nor when he had enough of a good 
thing. 

He no sooner passed one win- 
ning-post than he was on a fresh 
race for a farther goal; from the 
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handy-lad in a printing-office he 
had step by step worked up into 
the editorial chair connected with 
the Wail-Trade Review ; and he 
was no sooner familiarised with the 
irksome duties of that office than 
his unquiet spirit discovered a 
source of further anxiety, and he 
married Mary Heath, and took the 
whole of a five-roomed house. 

Children came in natural se- 
quence, and with them a multipli- 
cation of expenses, sufficiently em- 
barrassing to deter Carey for some 
time from seeking any additional 
occupation. 

But at the end of the year 1874, 
Messrs. Vernon and Rich, the 
printers and proprietors of the Vai/- 
Trade Review, presented Carey 
with a note for fifty pounds, in con- 
sideration of the success he had 
achieved for their Review; and 
then Carey, examining his financial 
state, discovered that besides a five- 
roomed house, with its furniture of 
wife, children, china, glass, &c., he 
was in possession of seventy-five 
pounds. 

For three days it may be said 
that he was a happy man; but at 
the end of that time he perceived 
the existence of ‘a want’ which he 
felt bound ‘to supply.’ 

Hornsey was unrepresented by 
the Press. 

The feelings of its ratepayers 
could be expressed only in the ves- 
try; and the admirable quality of 
its shopkeepers’ goods could be 
proclaimed only through the agency 
of handbills. 

In one evening Carey conceived 
the title fora new paper, and planned 
out the first number; by midday 
following he had concluded ar- 
rangements with Vernon and Rich 
for the printing of the first number 
of the Birch by the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

On that day the new paper ap- 
peared in the shop-window of Miss 
Foster's Berlin-wool repository, and 
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Mrs. Carey had the pleasure of 
telling her husband that she had 
seen the butcher’s boy and two 
railway porters all at one time 
reading the opened page there dis- 
played. 

The Birch, as Carey said in the 
opening address, ‘ would be brought 
out when it was required ; and for 
purposes which would be—like its 
title—of a striking character.’ 

The six pages of matter were 
local, scathing, and, it must be ad- 
mitted, personal ; the two pages of 
advertisements were chiefly dum- 
mies. 

Type and paper were good, and 
the sheet was well printed; but 
Carey’s first attempts at illustrating 
were execrably bad ; worse wood- 
cuts could nowhere be seen; but 
it was explained in a footnote, that 
rude as they were their rudeness 
was unintentional, although rough 
cuts with the Birch were only to 
be expected. 

Three apologies appeared in the 
second number, which was brought 
out in the second week of February, 
and considerably earlier than suited 
its proprietor’s convenience, yet 
not before it was required to avoid 
unpleasantness of a legal character, 
threatened by sundry individuals 
who considered themselves libelled 
in the first issue. 

Nevertheless the Birch was a 
success: Carey lost only 15/. on 
the three first numbers. 

But Mrs. Carey disliked the 
Birch, and not understanding satire 
considered Carey’s really clever 
sarcasms as no better than abuse. 

Instead of being proud of her 
husband’s paper—of whichhe wrote 
every syllable, including even one 
or twoadvertisements—she begged 
he would not let their friends know 
he was connected with it in any way. 

She said that his continual apolo- 
gies were a disgrace to him. 

‘Why, youare unreasonable,’ said 
Carey. ‘If you slop dirty water 
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over a man’s legs, the least you can 
do is to apologise.’ 

‘Then you shouldn’t slop dirty 
water,’ said Mary. 

‘I thought it was the apologies 
you objected to.’ 

*I do object, and you must not 
apologise.’ 

‘What, not apologise! Why, do 
you know they threaten criminal 
proceedings. It’s an Old Bailey 
job. D’ye think I'd go to Millbank 
or Coldbath Fields, and have my 
hair cut off,* rather than apologise? 
I won't.’ 

But Carey found that legal pro- 
ceedings were not the only retalia- 
tion the unreasonable readers of 
the Birch were prepared to offer. 

One night in returning from busi- 
ness he was assaulted in a most 
dastardly manner, and in the darkest 
portion of Harangay-road, and re- 
ceived so severe a punch in the eye 
that he was compelled not only to 
wear a green shade over the in- 
flamed optic for some days after, 
but to materially alter his style of 
writing. 

Satire in the Birch became more 
general in its application, and the 
personal element was under con- 
siderable restriction. 

This alteration certainly gave the 
paper a wider interest, and doubt- 
less it was consequent on this that 
the contributions signed ‘B. V.’ 
were sent to the editor of the 
Birch. 

These contributions were short, 
sharp, and good, and were inserted 
in the middle page; whilst in the 
answers to correspondents ‘ B. V.’ 
was desired to forward his name 
and address. 

Mary liked the new author, and 
expressed approval of the reformed 
paper. Carey liked him too—the 
assistance was timely. ‘The editor 
was beginning to find the work of 
writing the Birch irksome uncer 
the restrictions imposed upon him. 

* He wore curls at that time. 
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He disliked the work for the same 
reason that his wife admired it—it 
was not thrashing. 

‘ The thing’s lost all its charac- 
ter,’ he said. 

‘Perhaps because it never had 
any worth keeping,’ suggested 
Mary. 

‘ Birch indeed! growled the 
editor, snapping the leaves; ‘I'll 
change the title and call it the 
Butter-pat. 

‘B. V.’ did not send his name 
and address, but a second packet 
of ms., which pleased Carey con- 
siderably more than a name and 
address. 

But it was not sowith Mrs. Carey. 
So powerful a hold had the spirit 
of curiosity over her reason, that I 
believe she would have preferred 
to have known who the mysterious 
‘B. V.’ was, and where he lived, 
even though such knowledge might 
have obliged her husband to send 
some pecuniary acknowledgment 
to his contributor. 

The writing was that of a gen- 
tleman and a scholar; and as the 
author had made no application 
for payment, he was evidently a 
man who did not require it; pro- 
bably a young man thirsting to see 
himself in print. 

It had ever been the custom of 
Mary Heath to go to church on 
Sundays, and despite the expanded 
views with which her husband en- 
dowed her, she continued the habit 
after she was married. 

Consequently the dinner on that 
day was a failure generally; for 
Mauria, the domestic servant, was 
a creature of impulse, who was con- 
tinually getting into mischief if not 
under control. 

In his wife’s absence Carey de- 
voted the morning to writing, and 
so could check the impulsiveness 
of the unfortunate young woman 
only when it immediately affected 
him. When, for instance, Mauria, 
under the impression that the joint 
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would not be cooked in time for 
dinner, stuck it so close to the fire 
that the burning flesh filled the 
house with an insufferable stench, 
then Carey rebuked her; and when 
she fell from the top to the bottom 
of the stairs, accompanying a tray- 
ful of the best tea-service, he went 
so far as to threaten correction with 
a stick if ever she did so again. 

It was a fortuitous combination 
of accidents when the dinner was 
eatable; but though Mrs. Carey 
knew perfectly well that her pre- 
sence in the kitchen would have 
assured the proper cooking of that 
meal, she persistently went to 
church. She suggested having a 
cold dinner on this day, but Carey, 
who can be as obstinate as any- 
body when he chooses, declared 
that, rather than sit down to cold 
mutton on Sunday, he would eat 
the baby, which at least would 
have the advantage of being warm. 

On the second Sunday in March 
the beef kad been flung in the 
ashes, and the ale was brought in 
a milky jug. The complacency ot 
Mrs. Carey under these provoking 
circumstances irritated her hus- 
band, and perhaps caused him to 
speak rather more harshly to his 
son Harry than he was wont to 
speak ; but the result was awful. 

The resentful child stuck his 
little feet against the edge of the 
table, and exerting all his strength, 
threw himself backwards in his 
high chair. There was a crash and 
a yell, and simultaneously a knock 
at the front door. Mauria, whose 
love for the children was the sole 
reason that Mrs. Carey tolerated 
her existence in the family, hearing 
her dear master Harry’s scream, 
rushed into the room, and added 
to the confusion by her frantic en- 
deavours to pacify the child. 

‘See who is at the door,’ said 
Carey sternly. 

The girl returned and said, 

‘ If you please, sir, it’s Mr. V. B.’ 
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Carey looked upon Mauria in 
mute agony. The poor thing had 
been sitting amidst her pots in the 
scullery weeping—for her head is 
not softer than her heart—over the 
ill success of her cookery. Her 
hands, after cooking, are blacker 
than this printed page, and look 
as ifshe had been trying to impart 
her own animal warmth to the 
kettles and saucepans ; and it was 
with these hands she had been 
wiping the tears from her swollen 
florid face. 

She was all red and black, like 
a savage in his war-paint ; and this 
was she who had opened the door 
to Carey’s unpaid—his only con- 
tributor. 

Carey looked around him: the 
half-cooked dinner, the half-killed 
infant, the, overturned chairs, the 
dreadful Mauria, who once more 
was weeping,—all presented a pic- 
ture upon which how was he to 
bring the gaze of the man whose 
writings were eminently suggestive 
of lemon-coloured gloves and deli- 
cate sensibilities ? 

Yet what could Carey do to 
spare his contributor’s feelings? 
It was their only sitting-room, 
and the bedroom on a cold March 
day is hardly the place in which 
a visitor can be invited to sit 
and chat business. Before he had 
solved the difficulty B. V., tired 
probably of standing upon the 
door-step in the rain—he never 
carried an umbrella—tapped at the 
door of the parlour, which abuts 
upon the street-door, and asked if 
he might come in. 

His voice was reassuring—it was 
mellow and amiable ; but his ap- 
pearance as he entered was such 
as to dispel the shade of care and 
the agony of apprehension from 
Carey’s brow. 

For who could fear a man ina 
coloured flannel shirt and a pea- 
jacket? It is true he stood six feet 
m height, but pusillanimous would 
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be the wretch who should dread to 
face a contributor with so mild and 
amiable an eye as B. V.’s. 

His nose, too, was large and red, 
and his grisly beard was unclipped. 

His age was five-and-thirty, or 
thereabouts, but his curly hair was 
already tinged with gray. His ex- 
pression was kind and open, and 
he seemed the sort of man one 
is impelled to talk to in railway 
trains — the man whom women 
would select from the crowd of a 
street to question on topographical 
matters. 

Ifaman spoke to him, he wouldn’t 
be the one to check conversation 
by curt ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’ Ifa woman 
questioned him, she might expect 
him to put himself out of the way 
to solve her difficulty, and she 
might be sure he would answer 
only kindly and without rudeness. 

He had a sugar-plum in his 
pocket. 

‘Which hand will you have?’ 
he asked the snivelling Harry, and 
held out a pipe in one hand and a 
sugar-plum in the other. Then 
turning to Carey’s wife, he said, 
‘You are surprised to find so old a 
boy as I am with sugar-plums in 
my pocket.’ 

Mary looked at him a moment, 
and said, 

‘No, I’m not.’ 

That sugar-plum settled B. V.’s 
business, with Mrs. Carey at least. 
From that moment he took a place 
in the album of her heart, amongst 
her brothers, her father, and other 
saints. 

‘Have you dined, Mr. —’ Mrs. 
Carey hesitated. 

‘My name is Vaughan — Ber- 
nard Vaughan—and I have not 
dined. I hope I have not inter- 
rupted you.’ 

‘You haverestored harmony,and 
saved us from an untimely end,’ 
said Carey. ‘ Mauria, a chair.’ 

Bernard Vaughan liked under- 
done beef, and had no objection 
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to milky beer, which recalled to 
his memory a story; and he told 
the story so drolly that even 
Mauria laughed. 

So the dinner ended pleasantly 
to every one, and, Mary withdraw- 
ing with the children, the two men 
were left to themselves. 

There is no doubt that respect- 
ability, like honesty and other 
virtues, carries with it a reward. 
It pays. 

Had Bernard Vaughan dressed 
himself with a due regard to the 
conventionalities of society, Carey 
would have begged him to accept 
a small cheque, and apologised 
for the disproportion of the re- 
muneration to the services ren- 
dered ; but, this not being the 
case, Carey had no hesitation in 
explaining that for the present all 
contributions to the Birch must 

be gratuitous, a prospective benefit 
being the only one with which the 
contributor could comfort himself. 
Bernard was content—perhaps the 
appearance of the house had pre- 
pared him for such an intimation 
—and promised to continue contri- 
buting. Then the conversation 
turned upon general subjects, until 
Mary returned with her two chil- 
dren, decked out in bright ribbons, 
when, of course, they became the 
theme. For an hour or more 
Bernard played with the children, 
and listened to their respective 
accomplishments ; not, I believe, 
because he liked children particu- 
larly, but because it was in his 
gentle nature to assimilate himself 
with the pleasures of those about 
him. 

He left in the evening, pro- 
mising to avail himself of Carey’s 
general invitation to repeat his 
visit whenever he had the chance, 
and Mrs. Carey’s particular invita- 
tion to dinner again with them on 
the following Sunday. He was 
going to London; that was all the 
Careys knew of him, besides the 
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impressions of his character they 
had received from his manners 
and his general remarks. 

There was no want of candour 
in him; he was open and un- 
reserved, except upon personal 
affairs. It was hardly to be ex- 
pected, perhaps, that in his first 
visit he should tell his whole his- 
tory ; but it seemed as though he 
purposely avoided all reference to 
himself. There are men who talk 
of little beyond the things imme- 
diately concerning themselves— 
men who will tell you more of 
themselves in five minutes than 
you would care to know in a life- 
time : it seemed that you might 
know Bernard a lifetime, and yet 
not know all of him. 

* He’s a man who could keep a 
secret,’ said Carey. 

‘He’s not the sort of man who 
would have one to keep,’ retorted 
Mrs. Carey. 

‘My dear, because one secret 
is wrong, it does not follow that 
all are necessarily evil. Because 
you keep back from me the know- 
ledge of a certain fact, and so de- 
stroy that holy confidence which 
should exist between wife and hus- 
band,* are we to suppose that this 
stranger is wrong in withholding 
from you certain incidents in his 
life which he sees no wisdom in 
getting published amongst the 
chatterboxes of Hornsey and the 
surrounding parishes ?” 

On the following Sunday Ber- 
nard arrived at Harangay-road 
shortly after eleven. Mary had 
gone to church, but Carey still 
lingered over his breakfast. 

‘How refreshing the smell of 
coffee is !’ Bernard remarked. 

‘It is. Will you have some? 
there’s a little left. Will you eat 


* A few days previous to this conversa- 
tion Carey discovered by accident a purse 
containing twenty-two sovereigns in a corner 
of a drawer to which he never before had 
occasion to go. 
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something with it? there’s a piece 
of cold pigeon-pie ; take the dish 
if you like it.’ 

Bernard did like it. He had 
walked from London, and had a 
splendid appetite. 

He finished the pie, and helped 
himseif to bread-and-butter. His 
appetite was prodigious. The 
morning being bright, Carey pro- 
posed a walk, and the two men 
walked to Winchmore-hill, On 
their way Carey lit his pipe, and, 
turning to Bernard, said : 

‘Don’t you smoke ?” 

‘When I have tobacco. I for- 
got my pouch ; that is, I came out 
without any this morning,’ said 
Bernard. 

At Winchmore-hill they had 
some ale, and Carey paid for it. 

He had brought his dog with him, 
and he offered him a big biscuit ; 
the dog licked it, wagged his tail, 
and turned away. 

‘Dainty beast!’ said Carey, and 
opened the door to fling away the 
biscuit. 

‘If you don’t mind I'll take that 
biscuit,’ said Bernard; ‘I know 
an animal who'll be glad of that 
to-morrow morning.’ 

In the afternoon, when the 
children, as usual, were brought 
into the sitting-room, Harry said 
to Bernard : 

‘I'd lite to tee what in your 
pottet.’ 

Bernard permitted the boy to 
rummage the outer pockets of his 
pea-jacket, and, the search being 
productive of no sugar-plums, the 
child said : 

‘ Now I'll tee what in your wait- 
toat pottet. Why do you wear 
your toat buttoned up ? 

‘I'll tell you a story about a 
giant, said Bernard, gently re- 
moving the child’s hands from his 
buttons. 

‘No; I want to tee what in 
your waittoat pottet,’ said Harry, 
who has inherited a remarkable 
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degree of firmness from one of his 
parents. 

Bernard pretended he was a 
bear, and tried to frighten the 
child; but he was not to be 
diverted from his purpose, and the 
more he was deterred the more de- 
termined in his purpose he became. 

‘Leave Mr. Vaughan alone, or 
you shall leave the room,’ said 
Carey sternly. 

Harry turned a reproachful look 
upon his father, and, knowing a 
last resort by which to gain his 
point, turned to his mother and 
began to cry. Said that weak and 
indulgent woman : 

‘ There, there! be a good boy, 
and I daresay Mr. Vaughan will 
show you his pocket.’ 

Bernard looked uneasy for a 
moment, and then said : 

‘I would at once, but the fact 
is I haven't a waistcoat.’ 

‘These incidents were the subject 
of conversation with the Careys 
when their visitor was gone. 

‘I cannot understand,’ said 
Carey, ‘how it is that a man of 
his understanding and attainments 
should be in his miserable con- 
dition. Why, there was not a 
weed in the hedge of which he 
didn’t know the botanical name 
and history. He's an encyclo- 
pzedia incarnate ; and yet he can’t 
find himself in tobacco. I wonder 
what he’s done !’ 

‘Done! nothing, 
sharply. 

‘Well, perhaps you're right. I 
daresay if I did nothing I should 
come to the same condition.’ 

Mary took no notice of the 
quibble, and said : 

‘I wish, Harry, you would be 
more generous in your thoughts of 
others. Why should you think 
evilly of poverty? Is there no 
such thing as misfortune ?” 

‘Well, I never knew a man 
with health and strength who 
couldn't earn his tobacco.’ 


’ 


said Mary 
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‘Have you paid him for his 
contributions to the Birch ? 

‘ No, my dear.’ 

‘Why not ?” 

‘Because it did not seem to 
me that he required payment. 
Literature, as connected with a 
youthful paper such as the Birch, 
is, like gas and water, my dear, 
and is never paid for until appli- 
cation has been made for payment 
by the authors and rate-collectors, 
and usually they have to apply 
several times before they get it.’ 

‘Then I can understand that 
men of refinement starve.’ 

Mrs. Carey tapped her little foot 
angrily on the fender. 

Carey knew a storm was brew- 
ing, and tried to get under shelter. 
He said : 

‘Of course—now we come to 
speak seriously of the matter, 
Mary dear—of course I shall give 
him money for his work, since it 
is no longer a matter of doubt 
whether he wants it or not.’ 

‘I can’t imagine why you didn’t 
pay him to-night.’ 

‘Surely when that very unfortu- 
nate suggestion of yours brought out 
the fact that the man hadn’t a 
waistcoat, you wouldn’t have had 
me put my hand in my pocket and 
offer him money !’ 

‘Why not?’ 

This method of arguing Mrs. 
Carey frequently resorted to, but 
it always irritated her husband ; 
perhaps because it put him at the 
disadvantage of not being able to 
answer. 

‘If he had given me his address, 
as most gentlemen would have 
done, instead of making a secret 
of it, as if he had committed a 
forgery or murdered his wile, I 
would send a cheque by post, 
which is the delicate way of making 
payment.’ 

‘The poor fellow may have no 
home.’ 

‘Well, my dear, I'll pay him 
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next Sunday, and there’s an end 
of it.’ 

But Bernard Vaughan failed to 
visit the Careys on the next Sunday. 
Mrs. Carey, who had made a pie for 
the occasion, and taken pains that 
the dinner should be better than 
usual, put the dinner ‘ back’ for a 
wholehour; and when at length they 
sat down to the meal she could eat 
nothing, and turned her head to 
the window at every sound of foot- 
steps in the road. 

It may seem strange that this 
lady should feel sodeeply interested 
in a man whom she had seen but 
twice ; but she had at all times a 
most tender heart, and was for ever 
distressing herself about the misery 
of others. 

She was sufficiently spiritual to 
feel for the least interesting of the 
unfortunate : but she was also suffi- 
ciently human to suffer more keenly 
for the misfortunes of more lovable 
creatures. 

For though the distresses of the 
amiable be no harder to bear and 
as great as those of the unamiable, 
our nature is too weak to allow of 
our meting out our sympathies to 
both in equal proportion. 

Inhis two visits Bernard Vaughan 
had shown so much sweetness of 
disposition that one far less im- 
pressionable than Mary would have 
been attracted to him. 

While there was hope of helping 
any one out of trouble this little wo- 
man was absolutely gay ; but when 
the ability to comfort was beyond 
her she grieved. 

When the children were in bed 
she sat with her father’s volume of 
sermons before her, but Carey re- 
marked that she never turned a 
page. 

He put up his ‘copy,’ and took 
a pipe, and sitting in the big chair 
before the fire, he drew his wife to 
his side. He talked to her of the 
children—nothing worth remem- 
bering ; but the wife was little in- 
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terested, and presently came a long 
silence. 

The wind whistled shrilly through 
the street-door keyhole, and a tear 
stood in Mary’s eye. 

Carey knew she was thinking of 
those who had no fires to sit be- 
fore, of wanderers in the bleak 
night. 

At that very moment the garden 
wicket squeaked on its hinges, 
and there followed the sound of a 
hasty step, and then a sharp rap at 
the door. 

Mauria had gone to church, but 
the step was not hers. Apprehen- 
sion told Mary who waited at the 
door, and she flew to open it, and 
reéntered the room with Bernard 
Vaughan. He had been running, 
and his quick breathing checked 
the course of his utterance. 

‘Carey—for God’s sake—lend 
me a sovereign,’ he gasped, and 
sank into the chair Mary placed 
for him. 

* You look veryill, Mr. Vaughan,’ 
said she, as Carey opened his desk 
and fumbled for the sovereign. 

‘I am not ill,’ said Bernard ; ‘it 
is she—she who is dying—’ 

‘Dying !' 

‘Yes, yes—she, my sister, Mag- 
gie 

‘Poor soul! Howlong has she 
been ill?’ Mary entreated an an- 
swer with hereye. Bernard paused 
for a moment, as if questioning 
the propriety of telling something. 
Then he said : 

‘She has been weakly for two 
months. She watched by the sick- 
bed—the death-bed of my—of— 
of her dear friend, and caught the 
fever of which that dear friend 
died.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell us this last 
Sunday ?’ asked Carey. 

‘She was out of danger then ; 
at least the fool of a doctor said she 
was. Perhaps he was right. Want 
and anxiety may have caused a 
relapse.’ 
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‘Who is with her, poor dear?’ 
asked Mary. 

‘No one—not a soul. There is 
not one hand to help her but mine.’ 

Carey produced money, and 
Vaughan looked as though he 
could kiss the hand that gave it, 
and he mumbled out broken words 
of gratitude. 

He took up his hat, and turned 
hastily to the door ; and he would 
have left without farewell to Mrs. 
Carey, but she cried, looking at 
her watch, ‘ Are you going to Lon- 
don ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘A train is due in a quarter of 
an hour at our station. And you 
say your sister is starving, and has 
no woman to comfort her. It will 
take five minutes—no more—to 
get to the station. Wait one 
minute.’ 

Bernard sat down for a moment, 
and started up. 

‘Do you think I need wait? The 
train might be early.’ 

‘It’s always late.’ 

‘Will Mrs. Carey be long ?” 

‘Sit down. Be calm. You have 
plenty of time. I wish we had 
known of your sister’s illness. 
Mary has seen so much of iJlness. 
She is a parson’s daughter, and 
used to be the doctor’s rival. She 
cured more than he killed. She 
even interfered with her father’s 
business ; for no sooner did he set 
about preparing a sick body for the 
next world than Mary went to work 
to keep him in this.’ 

Bernard did not seem to appre- 
ciate Carey’s wit ; but, twitching his 
moustache nervously, he said : 

‘I hope Mrs. Carey is not troub- 
ling herself to prepare medicine ; 
drugs, I fear, are useless.’ 

‘Oh, you fear nothing of that 
kind. Mary is not one of those 
dreadful women who travel up and 
down the land with a homeeopathic 
medicine chest in her reticule. She 
never gave physic, even to dogs.’ 
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The men sat silent for a few 
minutes, both wondering what Mrs. 
Carey might be doing. Bernard 
fidgetted. Carey said, 

‘My wife was thought to have a 
healing touch by the country folks. 
The fact of her success, I think, 
lay in her inspiring a wish to live 
and counteracting the evil effects 
of despondency. Mary, my dear, 
will you be long? Mr. Vaughan is 
anxious to be away.’ 

‘Not a moment: here I am,’ 
said Mrs. Carey briskly, as she ran 
down-stairs, and the next moment 
appeared at the door, dressed in a 
waterproof, a bonnet, and the neat 
little black-kid gloves which are 
her only vanity. 

‘My love, you are not going out 
at this time of night, and—’ 

‘Indeed I am; and we haven't 
a moment to spare, Mr. Vaughan. 
I shall not be home until the morn- 
ing—perhaps not then. You had 
better stay with the children until 
you see me or get a telegram. 
How dark it is! I will take your 
arm, Mr. Vaughan. Good-night, 
dear.’ 

Mrs. Carey spoke emphatically, 
resolutely, and Carey stood aghast 
and bewildered. Bernard bit his 
lips impatiently, thinking probably 
that he should lose the chance of 
getting quickly to his sister by this 
folly. Mary kissed her husband's 
cheek, and he, poor fool, said 
good-night in return, because he 
could say nothing else. 

For the terse objections to this 
mad conduct of his wife’s, the firm 
command to her to sit down and 
not be foolish ; the wise but brief 
counsel to Bernard Vaughan to get 
the assistance (if he could) of a 
professional nurse at once—these 
were mental achievements which 
Carey made about half an hour 
after his wife was gone, and at a 
time when his mind was sufficiently 
calm to be capable of anything but 
confused astonishment. 
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His sister's imminent danger 
and urgent need were paramount 
in Bernard’s consideration, against 
which the fact that he was taking 
from her home, and at a late hour 
of the evening, a married lady, who 
as yet could rank as nothing more 
than an acquaintance, was but of 
the slightest moment. 

Virtue and vice are converging 
lines, and the point at which they 
meet occasionally is philanthropy. 
Bernard in his state of poverty 
might have seen the spectacle, 
so frequently presented to the poor, 
of ladies who, attuning the fashions 
of their mind with the fashions of 
their buttons, had given up old 
China or bull-terriers, and taken to 
women’s rights or charity. 

Perhaps he suspected that this 
parson’s daughter had given him, 
in the brown-paper parcel he 
carried, a Bible and a few abomi- 
nable tracts; and perhaps he suf- 
fered her to go with him because 
he was under an obligation to her 
husband, and considered his sister's 
feelings too numbed by the cold 
hand of Death to be susceptible to 
the smarts which the vulgar have 
it in their power to inflict. 

More probably he thought only 
of his poor sister. 

From an equally selfish point of 
view Carey regarded his wife's folly, 
and disregarded the object of her 
foolishness. 

It seemed to him that Mary was 
not simply a fool to behave like a 
feminine Quixote. 

It was absolutely wicked to jeop- 
ardise her health now that she had 
a husband and children. It was 
culpable foolhardiness to rush into 
fever-dens. Fevers are infectious. 
Were her husband struck down 
with disease, what would become 
of the Wail-7rade Review (to say 
nothing of the satirical sheet), and 
who would pay the physician’s bill, 
or the undertaker’s account ? 

As a mere matter of propriety 

; T 
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the thing was wrong. Who was 
Bernard Vaughan? For all Carey 
knew to the contrary, he might be 
avery Juan. Until this accursed 
night it was not known that he had 
a sister. His borrowing of money— 
that alone was suspicious. Mrs. 
Carey was not old nor plain nor 
prudish ; on the contrary, she was 
young and fresh and fair; and had 
not her eyes expressed an admira- 
tion for this very man who was 
now carrying her off, whither her 
distracted husband, turning restless 
in his lonely bed, knew not? Inthe 
night baby awoke and cried for its 
mother; and the sentiments that 
filled the soul of Mr. Carey as he 
slid out of his warm bed and groped 
about in the cold for a match with 
which to light the patent pap- 
warming apparatus are only to be 
imagined by fathers. 

It was not the first time he had 
been frightened in this way by the 
erratic behaviour of his wife, and 
he felt the more keenly his weak- 
ness in suffering her to do as she 
pleased. 

She was entirely the creature of 
impulse: if she gave a matter her 
consideration, it was after she had 
acted. She would have rushed into 
a burning house after a child, with- 
out reflecting that her vain attempt 
would give the experienced fireman 
the more difficult task of saving 
two lives instead of one. She would 
have waded into the New River to 
rescue a drunken man from sink- 
ing, regardless of the fact that she 
herself could not swim a foot. 

From the age of fifteen, until she 
left home after her marriage, she 
had been in the constant habit of 
rushing to the bedsides of the sick 
upon every occasion ; and her poor 
old father rather encouraged than 
checked this custom. 

Happily, since her marriage her 
mind was too much occupied with 
tomestic cares to allow of her mak- 
ing many unhealthyacquaintances in 
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Hornsey. The pew-opener’s family 
and a charwoman had, however, 
occupied herattention several times, 
to the distress of her husband, 
who vowed he would leave the 
parish for one more healthy unless 
the charwoman died. Fortunately 
she removed timely. 

Impulsiveness as a rule is fol- 
lowed by punishment and repent- 
ance. I have known a man who, 
feeling himself jostled in a crowd, 
turned about and knocked a man 
down. The next morning he had 
to pay a fine of forty shillings, and 
he felt excessively sorry that he 
had not thought twice before fell- 
ing that man, especially as it ap- 
peared he had knocked down the 
wrong one. 

But Mary’s impulses were more 
fortunate in their results, and, like 
fairy adventures, which beset the 
heroine with dangers on all sides, 
exposing her at every moment to 
utter destruction, they ever turned 
out all right in the end. 

She had the sang-froid in posi- 
tions of danger, and the courage in 
encountering them, which is said to 
be possessed by criminals who have 
perpetrated many atrocities without 
discovery. 

She believed in the continuance 
of this luck ; but she chose to call 
it the protecting hand of a Divine 
Providence ; and, indeed, I believe 
this spirit of euphemism led her to 
believe that her impulses were no 
less than a direct inspiration from 
the same source. 

Brief as the time was which 
elapsed between her leaving the 
small sitting-room and her return- 
ing to it, it had not been solely 
occupied by her in arranging her 
dress for going out. She had found 
sufficient space to kiss her sleeping 
children, and to kneel beside her 
bed in prayer. She rose with an 
exalted perception that there was 
a duty to be performed; and it 
neither struck her that there was 
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anything peculiar in what she was 
about to do, nor that her husband’s 
sanction for doing it was necessary. 

The question of propriety affected 
her no more than it will when she 
becomes an angel, and finds it 
necessary to discard shoes and 
stockings for the simpler fashion 
of Paradise. 

She took Bernard’s arm and 
walked by his side, chatting in 
agreeably-low tones of her children 
and a hundred different subjects. 
For though on most occasions Mrs. 
Carey is rather silent than loqua- 
cious, yet when she is in the society 
of those who are oppressed with 
care, her tongue will wag away until 
the mere effort necessary to respond 
to her questions rouses them out of 
the awful stupor of silent despair. 

But whilst she talked to Bernard, 
she scanned his face earnestly, and 
with the scrutiny of one accustomed 
to making diagnoses not only of 
the sick, but oftheir anxious friends, 
whose condition is scarcely less pre- 
carious. 

When he rose to leave the car- 
riage, she noticed that he waited un- 
til the train was perfectly stationary, 
and that he grasped the door closely 
in stepping on to the platform. Mrs. 
Carey looked about for a refresh- 
ment-bar. 

‘I would very much like a little 
ale, if it is to be had,’ she said. 

‘The refreshment buffets are 
closed on Sunday.’ 

‘Oh, I’m not particular—a tavern 
or public-house will do equally well 
for me.’ 

Bernard took her into the private 
bar of a gin-palace—a place in 
which the little lady had never 
stood before. 

‘Will you have a glass of port ?’ 
asked Bernard. 

* Why, no,’ said Mrs. Carey. ‘Let 
us have a pint of ale.’ 

A pint of ale was ordered, and 
Mrs. Carey allowed Bernard to pay 
for it, and then : 
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‘Dear me,’ says she, ‘ how nice 
those sandwiches look. Shall we 
have one?” 

The glass cover was removed, 
and each took a sandwich. 

Mrs. Carey eats and drinks very 
slowly ; but the pint of ale and the 
mound of sandwiches vanished as 
if two ravenous men had eaten and 
drunk. 

‘Have we very far to go, Mr. 
Vaughan?’ asked Mrs, Carey when 
they were in the street. 

‘Yes. Our room js in Lambeth.’ 

‘Then we'd better have a cab. 
Will you call that hansom ? 

When they were seated, Mrs. 
Carey said, 

‘I like the smell of tobacco.’ 

But Bernard had no tobacco to 
smoke, and declared he would ra- 
ther not. He seemed stronger and 
more composed. So Mary made 
thecurrent ofhersmall talk meander 
round the subject he had at heart. 

* How glad I am,’ continued she, 
‘that the winter is gone! I do be- 
lieve he is going away in this high 
wind, as witches and other bad 
things go. You don’t know how 
my children have suffered with those 
dreadful winds ; they are so trying 
to young and delicate people. And 
then if one doesn’t go out one gets 
dull; and confinement to one’s 
room is almost as bad as exposure 
to the rough weather. I'll be bound 
in a few weeks, when you can get 
your sister out into the parks, the 
very sight ofthe buds expanding, and 
the tiny leaves growing stronger and 
stronger every day, will set her fol- 
lowing their example; and by the 
time the flowers appear, she'll 
have roses in her cheeks to shame 
the brightest you may find in a 
garden. How strange the streets 
look with the shops all closed! It 
must be very inconvenient if you 
happen to want something rather 
particularly. Well, yes, as you say, 
you don’t feel that inconvenience 
so much when you have nothing to 
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spend. But one can’t always think 
of the things you may want on the 
Saturday night—especially you gen- 
tlemen, who are unaccustomed to 
house-keeping. That’s what struck 
me as I was putting on my bonnet ; 
so I took the liberty to bring a few 
things that I thought might have 
slipped your memory.’ 

‘Oh, Mrs. Carey 

‘What lots of funny little houses!’ 

‘Some of them very wretched 
ones.’ 

‘Wretchedness is not confined 
to little houses ; and I can’t see that 
it matters much within what walls 
you live so that they inclose one 
you can love. Doyou live in a house 
like these ? 

‘Yes, right at the top.’ 

‘There’s one good thing about 
that; you won’t find the puffy, 
stupid old doctor mounting up too 
frequently.’ 

Bernard compressed his teeth, 
and muttered something rather like 
a curse. 

‘Doctors are only fitto cut offlegs ; 
and women would do ¢hat better 
if they only knew how. Ofcourse 
there are complicated diseases, in 
which their knowledge and experi- 
ence is of service ; that is, if they 
have the conscience to exert them- 
selves, and if they have a decent 
woman to help them. I suppose 
you have had a doctor. You men 
believe in them. “ The parish doc- 
tor.” Ah, that’s amercy. They're 
interested in shortening their pa- 
tients’ illness; and, besides, they 
don’t bother in and out too fre- 
quently. Of course you don’t 
know much of the women amongst 
your neighbours ?” 

‘None.’ 

* Ah, then, you would naturally 
fly to the doctor. We must get 
rid of him as soon as possible ; and 
the best way to do that is to cure 
his patient. I daresay, now, your 
sister's disorder is nothing much 
beyond a fever.’ 
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‘She had a fever, and seemed 
well, but now it appears to have 
returned. She is delirious at times.’ 

‘Why, I daresay it’s nothing but 
extreme weakness and exhaustion. 
How old is Maggie ?” 

‘ Eighteen, I think.’ 

‘There now! Why, I had a little 
girl in our village just that age, and 
she had a fever before the case 
came to my knowledge, and the 
doctor dosed her and dosed her 
till he frightened the fever out of 
her and her life as well nearly; and 
when I found her she was so weak 
and low that she was in a constant 
state of hysteria. But beef-tea and 
cheery talk soon brought her round. 
The organs can act only so long 
as they receive nutrition, and how 
can they be nutrified* on apothe- 
caries’ stuff? No wonder poor 
Maggie is light-headed. Is this 
the house already? Why, I declare 
we've been no time coming. How 
strange to think you shouldn’t have 
thought of running down for me 
before !’ 

Mary’s garrulity ceased when 
she entered the house, and she crept 
up-stairs after Bernard, who lighted 
the way with a wax vesta noise- 
lessly. 

They entered the room, and he 
lit a small lamp which stood upon 
the chimney-piece, and with trem- 
bling steps he stole to the bedside 
of his sister, keeping the light sub- 
dued with his hand. 

As Mary followed him sheglanced 
round the room. She had expected 
poverty, but not such as she now 
beheld. Excepting the bed, there 
was not an article of furniture in 
the room. 

The bed was upon the floor; a 
white foot protruded through the 
wretched covering of carpet and 
clothing. Mrs. Carey’s nostrils did 
duty with her eyes; the air was 
chill but sweet. She knelt by Ber- 


* Mrs, Carey indulges in strange words 
when she is excited. 
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nard, and her hand, with a touch 
light as falling rose-leaves, felt the 
head faintly gleaming in the shaded 
light. 

She rose and whispered, ‘Thank 
heaven there is no fever! We must 
have warmth.’ 

‘Is she still alive?’ asked Ber- 
nard. 

‘Of course she is. Go and buy 
wood of the people below, and get 
a kettle of water.’ 

She took the light, and Bernard 
hastened from theroom. No sooner 
was he gone than Mrs. Carey caught 
up her dress, and unfastening a but- 
ton down came a flannel petticoat 
warm with the heat of the little 
lady’s body. Then she was on her 
knees again, and drawing the thin 
cold feet together swathed them 
round about with the petticoat. 

Maggie, awaking and feeling the 
touch, started in the bed. 

‘It’s not your brother, dear; 
don’t mind!’ said Mrs. Carey, and 
having tucked up the feet she went 
to the head of the bed and showed 
her own pretty smiling face in the 
light of the lamp, looking the while 
into her patient’s eyes. 

‘Now who do you think I am?’ 
asked Mary, sliding her hand under 
the bed-clothing and feeling Mag- 
gie’s wrist. Maggie smiled faintly 
and said, 

‘Mrs. Carey ! 

‘Why, so I am, you little witch. 
How do you know?’ 

‘Bernard told me all about you.’ 

‘If he had told me as much 
about you, we should have known 
each other sooner.’ 

‘Is baby better?’ asked Maggie 
seriously. 

Mary looked puzzled for a mo- 
ment, and then, with a laugh, 
said, 

‘Why, to be sure, yes! He was 
unwell last Sunday, but it’s only his 
teeth. What a chatterbox your 
brother must be! Why, here he is. 
Can you make a fire, Mr. Vaughan? 
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then light up a regular good one as 
quickly as you can, whilst I undo 
my parcel, What are you trying 
to do, Maggie dear ?’ 

‘I’ve been asleep, and I ought 
to have taken my stuff; it’s here by 
the pillow.’ 

‘You lie down, dear, a moment ; 
I'll get it for you,’ said Maggie. 

She took the mixture and smeltit. 

‘There’s no necessity now for 
that,’ she whispered to Bernard, 
who had crossed the room hastily 
at the sound of Maggie’s voice. 
‘You finish that fire, Mr. Vaughan; 
that’s your department.’ 

She filled a wine-glass from a 
bottle she had brought with her; 
slipping her arm under the girl’s 
head, she raised her and put the 
drink to her mouth. Maggie swal- 
lowed it, and said, 

‘ Why, it’s not the same mixture, 
sure ! 

‘No, dear,’ said Mary; ‘but you 
see you have a different doctor 
now.’ 

Maggie tried tu laugh, but her 
heavy head rolled on to Mary’s 
bosom, and her quick breathing 
told that she again slept. Mary 
held her against her breast for 
some minutes, and Bernard having 
lit the fire returned to her side, 
and kneeling looked into his sis- 
ter’s face. 

‘Spread my waterproof over the 
pillow; it will be softer to her poor 
cheek,’ whispered Mary; and the 
arrangement being completed, she 
tenderly laid the sleepin: girl down 
and drew such clothing as there 
was about her shoulders. 

‘How suddenly she fell asleep ! 
and yet she has been sleeping 
heavily the whole day,’ said Ber- 
nard. 

‘All nature sleeps in seasons of 
want,’ said Mary, and paused; then, 
as if she felt this view to be too 
material, she added reverently, 
‘and He who tempers the winds 
to the shorn lamb soothes the un- 
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happy with sleep, as mothers seek 
to lull their suffering babes.’ 

Who could criticise such holy 
philosophy? Bernard last of all 
was one who could remind the little 
lady that lambs are not shorn; 
and that this very wind howling 
amongst the chimneys had been 
scurrying over the shelterless downs 
and piercing the miserable clipped 
muttons there. 

‘We must make it worth our 
sister’s while to keep awake,’ said 
Mary, taking some small packages 
from her bag and setting them on 
the chimney-piece. 

‘May I help you?’ asked Ber- 
nard, who felt his own insignifi- 
cance and helplessness by com- 
parison, much as Blunderbore must 
have felt on perceiving the superior 
wit of Jack. 

‘If you can open these tins, 
you will save me dreadful trou- 
ble.’ 

Bernard took the tins of Swiss 
milk and ripped them round with a 
pocket knife, and opened the pot 
of Liebig’s extract. 

‘You see I don’t forget myself,’ 
said Mary, showing a packet of tea 
and the half ofa loaf in a clean 
napkin, which she had brought out 
of her wonderful bag. ‘ Nurses 
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can’t do without tea, any more than 
men can exist without tobacco. 
Have you a teapot?” 

There was a tin teapot and a 
cracked cup and saucer, and these 
Bernard brought, and Mary brewed 
a pot of tea and was generous with 
the leaf, and she insisted on Ber- 
nard’s emptying the cup before she 
would taste of it; and then the 
clock of a neighbouring church 
tolling eleven, she crept to the bed- 
side, and Bernard following her, 
she rose and said : 

‘It is time we were asleep. The 
poor soul won’t wake for two hours, 
so you shall leave us if you can 
trust her in my hands.’ 

She had hardly the courage to 
bid him go. Where would he pass 
the night? Would he sleep upon 
the landing, against the door; or 
would he wander about the streets 
until morning came ? 

She stretched out her tiny hand, 
and Bernard covering it in his big 
grasp muttered something in a soft 
murmur which was quite unintel- 
ligible and doubtless but a mean 
expression of his thoughts. For 
the eloquence of a man upon such 
occasions as this is like the har- 
monies of stars which one reads in 
still nights. 


[To be continued.] 
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Ir has been truly observed that 
thereis not, in the English language, 
a more pathetic word than that 
significant monosyllable ‘ gone.’ It 
expresses simply the loss of some- 
thing, the absence of some one, 
that had grown familiar, and in- 
volves ignorance as to the destina- 
tion of that once-loved person or 
thing. The same chastened beauty 
attaches to this idea as to that sym- 
bolised in the Latin word deside- 
rium, which expresses regret for the 
dead, vain regret for something we 
can never recover, at least never 
again possess as of old. It is of 


extinct hope, of aspirations long 


cherished and then relinquished, we 
are reminded in that word ‘ gone.’ 

And this month we have to use 
that word of one who had grown to 
be a well-known object with us all, 
even though our eyes had never 
rested on the form. The name 
was on our lip with almost fatal 
familiarity. It was the centre of 
hopes for some, of fears for many 
of us ; a name which served some- 
times as common ground for those 
who agreed on nothing else to 
meet upon and merge their differ- 
ences. Such names as these ce- 
ment society. The personages 
whom they represent seem to be 
destructive elements sometimes ; 
but they are not so. They are 
the very tendrils by which great 
ideas mount to the surface of our 
social system. In fact there is a 
curious allegory by which the effect 
of such names may be represented 
in real Oriental fashion. 

It may not perhaps be generally 


known that the curious phenomenon 
called by spiritualists ‘ levitation ’— 
that is, the lightening and raising 
from the earth of the human body 
—can be accomplished in the most 
unspiritual fashion possible. Let 
a gentleman, of dimensions how- 
ever ample, lie supine on a table, 
and four ladies (so there is a spiri- 
tual element in the process) place 
only the tips of their delicate fingers 
under the two shoulders and heels 
of the recumbent monster. Then 
let all five—the monster and the 
maidens—simultaneously draw a 
long breath and keep the chest in- 
flated. The monster will rise 
gracefully on the points of those 
fairy fingers, and remain in air so 
long as the breath is retained in 
the five chests. When one of the 
young ladies giggles at her own 
success, or the monster chuckles 
in ecstasy at his position, down he 
comes with a bump; and this is 
generally the climax of the per- 
formance, if it be not Hibernian 
to say so. The whole thing is so 
exquisitely ludicrous that somebody 
is sure to laugh, and then the mon- 
ster comes down ignominiously or 
does not go up at all, according to 
the stage of the proceedings at 
which the laughter occurs. This 
experiment is fully described in 
Sir David Brewster's Vatural Magic, 
though without explanation. The 
Scotch philosopher, if I remember 
rightly, quotes it as an instance of 
processes which cannot be ex- 
plained on any known principles. 
The force of gravitation is curiously 
overcome, or at least greatly di- 
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minished, by the most apparently 
inadequate means. 

But it may—nay certainly will— 
be asked what this allegory has to 
do with the loss ofa familiar object 
adverted to above. 

Simply this. When the present 
writer was acting as monster in 
this pleasant experiment, and had 
just come down with the accus- 
tomed thump, a bystander who 
had travelled in the East said that 
the same feat was performed by the 
Arabs ; only, instead of four young 
ladies, a circle of not nearly so 
interesting Oriental gentlemen was 
substituted. The monster was 
laid in the midst, the finger-tips of 
all the circle coming to a focus 
under his person. There was no 
inhalation as in Sir Daniel Brew- 
ster’s experiment; but, instead 
thereof, a spell was whispered 
round the circle nine times, the 
words of which were simply, ‘ The 
devil is dead.’ Each member of 
the circle mentioned this interest- 
ing circumstance to his neighbour ; 
and at the conclusion of the ninth 
round up went the monster. 

It remains to be seen whether 
the effect of the Devil’s loss on 
society in general will have a levi- 
tating effect; for the moment, no 
doubt, the feeling is one of de- 
pression. By the decision of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil belief in the Devil is no longer 
necessary to prevent a parishioner 
from being excommunicated. The 
Devil is practically gone. Mr. 
Jenkins, the devil-less parishioner 
of Clifton, is the monster who, for 
the moment, is in the ascendant. 
Mr. Cook is admonished to com- 
municate him, as though he held 
the belief in Pandemonium whole 
and undefiled. It has been long 
since recognised as a cardinal 
principle in theology that, whatever 
we might do in the event of other 
dogmas going by the board, we 
could never get on without a theo- 
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logical devil ; and that far-seeing 
ecclesiastic, Archdeacon Denison, 
at once indorsed the fact by bring- 
ing forward in the Lower House— 
that is, of course, the Lower House 
of Convocation, and not the nether 
regions technically so termed— 
this breach of faith with his Satanic 
majesty asa gravamen. The Devil 
is gone, as has been said ; and who, 
asks Archdeacon Denison, is to 
take his place? There is a throne 
vacant—Pandemonium is in anar- 
chy; and the popular mind is 
likely to be stranded on the reefs 
and shoals of non-diabolism. We 
want a word to express the gap 
that newly exists. 

It is easy, and not a little tempt- 
ing, to raise a laugh at this sudden 
disappearance of the diabolical 
element from among the clauses of 
the popular creed, hitherto held of 
necessity for salvation; but the 
matter is a very important one for 
the Church and for society at large. 
It will be differently regarded, of 
course, according to the views held 
by different people as to the rela- 
tions between the Church and the 
world. Those who take what may 
be called a pre-Reformation posi- 
tion, and claim supremacy for the 
Church, will raise the old cry that 
she is in danger, and that her chief 
officers must look to her welfare. 
One by one the old landmarks 
seem to be lost sight of, and the 
frontier-line between the Establish- 
mentand thesects to beobliterated. 
Those, on the other hand, who 
take a broader and more liberal 
view will naturally be glad to see 
the penal elements disappearing 
gradually from the Church’s system. 
Those who misliked the Public 
Worship Regulation Bill were of 
opinion that, if carried, it would 
soon be extended from practice to 
doctrine. This Clifton case is an 
index of the tendency. Religious 
practice is made up of overt acts, 
whose loyalty could easily be deter- 
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mined ifrubrics were once made to 
utter other than anuncertain sound ; 
but doctrines have often to be in- 
ferred ; and here occurs at once 
the opportunity for any number of 
false processes. Such was actually 
the case with Mr. Jenkins. His 
fault was not that he categorically 
denied the existence of the devil, 
but that he would not, at the chal- 
lenge of his vicar, categorically 
affirm his belief. ‘ Let Mr. Jenkins 
write me a letter—a calm letter— 
and say that he believes in the 
devil, and I will give him the sa- 
crament.’ The ultimatum is so 
grotesque that it is quite impossible 
to avoid a smile at the juxtaposi- 
tion of its clauses; but, absurd 
though it may be, it involves an 
attempt at spiritual domination 
which is essentially Ultramontane. 
A man who could ‘calmly’ sit 
down and respond to so preposter- 
ous a demand might just as well 
gulp the Immaculate Conception 
with the Pope’s infallibility and go 
over to Rome at once. For not 
calmly writing this conviction Mr. 
Jenkins was cast in the Court of 
Arches, such judgment being about 
the last outcome of that virtually 
effete tribunal ; but the decision is 
now overruled by that of the Privy 
Council, aptly enough pronounced 
by the Lord Chancellor, as the 
mouthpiece of the highest Court of 
Appeal for the State Church. 

The exclusive right to the title 
of Reverend for clergymen of the 
Establishment has gone by the 
decision in the Owston Ferry case, 
and Mr. Manning has thereupon 
repudiated the title in his own 
case, assuming, it would appear, 
to be the representative man of the 
Anglican communion. This typical 
rector of St. Petrock Minor, Corn- 
wall, has been too long blushing 
unseen in his rural retirement. 
thus writes to the Western Morn- 
ing News, @ propos of his notifica- 
tion that letters addressed to him 
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with the prefix ‘ Rev.’ will be re- 
turned to the postman : 


‘My advertisement has been the 
means of making me known to 
several estimable people. The 
majority of my correspondents are, 
however, of the semi-infidel Pro- 
testant Dissenter class. Evidently, 
if God spare me a few years, I 
shall have to lament that a large 
majority of them required the po- 
lite attention for a minute or two 
of Mr. Marwood before they de- 
parted to their “ own place.”— 
Truly and GRATEFULLY yours, 

*G. W. Mannino, P.P.’ 


Mr. Manning must not remain 
in Cornwall. He is lost at St. 
Petrock Minor. He must come 
to town. The Liberation Society 
must not lose sight of him. He 
would do their work indirectly 
better than a host of men. There 
is no mincing matters, or speaking 
of Protestant Dissenters as ‘ Non- 
conforming brethren,’ in Mr. Man- 
ning (one wonders whether the 
Cardinal has the honour of being 
related to him). He dubs them 
‘semi-infidel,’?’ and hands them 
over to Marwood at once. By all 
means let us have back the ‘brave 
days of old; Smithfield and con- 
scientious cremations, with the 
irreverend rector now blushing un- 
seen at St. Petrock Minor as chief 
executioner. It would be too much 
to expect Mr. Marwood to preside 
over cremation as well as ordinary 
executions. 

Well, the exclusive title of ‘ Re- 
verend’ being lost, and remonstrant 
rectors having to fall back on P.P. 
or some other mystic initials, the 
question seems to resolve itself 
into this: What shall go next? 
There was an old riddle, ‘ What 
requires more philosophy than tak- 
ing things as they come ?’ to which 
the reply was, ‘ Parting with things 
as they go;’ and this seems, accord- 
ing to the alarmists, to be the pre- 
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sent form of the Church of Eng- 
land’s discipline. Having got the 
thin end of the wedge in by in- 
scribing themselves Reverend in our 
churchyards, the Dissenters begin 
to cast Ahab’s eyes on those tempt- 
ing vineyards of Naboth the Jez- 
reelite, the churchyards themselves. 
They want to make them gardens 
of herbs—God’s Acres or (as Mr. 
Manning would say) somebody 
else’s acres—for sowing the uncon- 
secrated seeds of dead Dissenters 
in. A section of the Broad Church 
party have been privately circu- 
lating a proposal that Nonconform- 
ists shall be allowed to inter their 
departed friends in the parish 
churchyard according to their own 
rites, provided—of course there 
comes a proviso—that such cere- 
monies consist only of prayer, the 
reading of Scripture, and the sing- 
ing of hymns. The more wide- 
awake portion of the Established 
clergy decline to sign this docu- 
ment, because they submit that a 
*cute Nonconformist would dress 
up his prayer into an oration, and 
possibly throw it into the form of 
a supplication for the conversion 
of the state-paid cleric in whose 
freehold he was trespassing. How 
these Christians do love one an- 
other, to be sure! Another section 
of far-sighted ecclesiastics find their 
chief source of alarm in the possi- 
bility of wet weather overtaking a 
defunct Nonconformist on his pass- 
age to his last resting-place in the 
hallowed precincts of the parish 
church. The same elastic charity 
which allowed him to mingle his 
unconsecrated dust with the con- 
secrated soil might, it is urged, be 
logically held to sanction an ad- 
journment to the parish church 
itself. What is the use ofa church 
being militant here in earth if her 
officers cannot see when an enemy 
is trenching the very environs of 
the citadel? Only then that in- 
volves the further question which 
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really lies at the bottom of the 
Burials Bill debate, set down for 
the 3rd of March: Are the Dissen- 
ters and Churchmen enemies, or 
only different arms of service in 
that larger Church of England 
which is militant against irreligion 
and evil doing ? 

‘That would be scanned.’ 

Anybody who enthusiastically 
attempts to be logical ‘all around’ 
is certain to realise in his own ex- 
perience the apologue of the Old 
Man and a certain Noble Animal. 
He will please nobody, and end 
by displeasing himself most em- 
phatically of all. Many—shall it 
be said most ?—of those who are 
for fraternisation draw the line 
somewhere. ‘They have private 
horizons of their own. They will 
forgive their brother four hundred 
and eighty-nine times, but cannot 
manage the whole seventy times 
seven. Many who could embrace 
the ‘ recognised’ sects, for instance, 
would shy at a Shaker or a Mor- 
mon. Few, even of the most 
liberal, would include Roman 
Catholics at one extreme or 
Unitarians at the other. Yet, if 
the National Churchman is to be 
totus teres atque rotundus, he must 
have stomach for them all. This 
remark is suggested by the occur- 
rence of what has been called the 
Ritualistic Scare, which will pro- 
bably pass into history under that 
title, or the alternative one of the 
Alleged Intrigue with Rome. The 
extreme social importance of these 
three events—the Owston Ferry 
decision, the Clifton case, and the 
Ritualistic Scare, synchronising 
with the judgment in the Folke- 
stone Ritual case—will, perhaps, 
justify the length to which the 
ecclesiastical element in this paper 
extends. One ‘ Presbyter Angli- 
canus,’ at whose individuality we 
may not presume to give even a 
guess, wrote to Cardinal Man- 
ning an anonymous letter, headed 
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‘Christianity or Erastianism,’ where- 
in he expressed his conviction that 
the Public Worship Regulation Act 
had so damaged the spiritual cha- 
racter of the Church of England that 
it had become impossible for An- 
glican priests any longer to acqui- 
esce in her position, and asking 
for their admission into the Roman 
Communion, with some slight re- 
laxation of points of discipline, 
such as the conditions of their 
re-ordination, and permission to 
pray in English instead of Latin. 
(One is almost surprised to find 
that the celibacy of the clergy is 
not to be waived.) The dogma 
of Papal Infallibility, says the 
author of this outspoken letter, is 
not nearly so difficult to swallow 
as the Erastianism of the State 
Church, which ‘is of so thorough 
and degrading a type that the 
threat to enforce its acceptance 
has caused, and is causing, many 
and many an Anglican clergyman 
to ask himself whither he shall 
turn to find some system more 
in harmony with the Christianity 
which is described in the New 
Testament.’ Of course this 
Primitive Christianity is Roman 
Christianity. Every sect’s own 
Christianity is to the members of 
that sect ‘ primitive.’ The Mor- 
mons go back to polygamy as 
their primitive Christianity. That 
is not to the point, however. No 
sooner is the letter of ‘ Presbyter 
Anglicanus’ made public than, in 
the very same copy of the news- 
papers which contained the ad- 
verse decision of Lord Penzance 
in Mr. Ridsdale’s case at Folke- 
stone —the first tried under the 
new Act—appears a disclaimer 
from Mr. Machonochie, and a 
hundred of the more advanced 
Ritualists, in the following terms : 

‘We, the undersigned clergy- 
men of the Church of England, 
belonging to the school currently 
known as High Churchmen, here- 
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by disavow and repudiate all share 
in and sympathy with an anony- 
mous letter recently addressed to 
Cardinal Manning, ostensibly in 
the name of a part of that school, 
petitioning for the establishment 
in this country of a Uniat Church 
in subordination to the Papacy. 
And we further declare that, apart 
from other numerous and serious 
obstacles, we do not believe that 
so much as a basis of negotiation 
with the Church of Rome is pos- 
sible, until the Vatican decrees 
have been retracted and repealed 
with as much formality as they 
were promulgated.’ 

Now surely it is possible to 
differ Zofo celo from ‘ Presbyter 
Anglicanus,’ and yet to recognise 
the fact that his is the more logical 
of the two positions. Accept the 
sacramental theory, which is the 
characteristic mark of the Church 
of Rome, but discountenanced by 
every new decision of the English 
Church, and what follows? Surely 
that all minor matters—such as 
Church discipline, infallibility, and 
what not—become almost irrele- 
vant. They are trifles light as air 
in comparison with what is the 
essential one of all, the recognition 
of the Real Presence. Those who 
quibble about these minor matters 
descend to special pleading, and 
always leave room for suspicion as 
to the motives which keep them in 
the Anglican Communion. At all 
events, we have one more new 
sect—the last thing, as far as we 
have yet gone, in religions. We 
have a Roman and a non-Roman 
section of the Ritualistic party, 
each disavowed by what calls 
itself the old-fashioned High 
Church School, yet all three one, 
and one only—a very trinity in 
unity, if tried by that crucial test 
of belief in the Real Presence. 
Mr. Orby Shipley writes to the 
Times, in further explanation of 
the tenets of this new school, the 
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honest avowers of their sympathy 
with Rome: 

‘It is notorious that, last year 
only, a large proportion of the sig- 
nitaries of the Disclaimer were en- 
gaged in an effort after Catholic 
organisation on the very grounds 
so forcibly stated in the pamphlet 
in question—I mean on the Eras- 
tian conduct ofthe bishops. Hence, 
without expressing an opinion on 
the question of an Uniat Church, 
I feel unable to affirm that I “ dis- 
avow and repudiate all sympathy” 
with the author. On the contrary, 
I feel very great sympathy with all 
that he says in regard to the volun- 
tary surrender of their spiritual 
jurisdiction into the hands ofa non- 
Christian Parliament by the entire 
English episcopate. As the dogma 
of Infallibility has not been offered 
to my acceptance by my own 
Church, I claim the liberty to keep 
my judgment in suspense on the 
question. But I cannot forget that, 
long after this dogma had been 
practically acted upon in 1854, a 
theologian of the calibre of Dr. 
Pusey could affirm that he was pre- 
pared to accept authoritative ex- 
planations of the Council of Trent 
as grounds of reunion with Western 
Christendom. With this charitable 
view I concur, and hence I am 
unable to agree with the Disclaimer 
that not “so much as a basis of 
negotiation” with Rome exists un- 
til the Vatican decrees have been 
“ retracted and repealed ;” and not 
only so, it is gravely added, but 
“with as much formality as they 
were promulgated.” On the con- 
trary, I am willing to adapt Dr. 
Pusey’s calmer words of wisdom 
and love to the present position of 
affairs. I think that the literal 
limitations of the dogma itself and 
the explanations of theologians 
may do much to minimise the ob- 
jections of a non-Roman mind; 
and I believe that when distortions 
and exaggerations of the dogma 
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are put aside, we may seek for re- 
union, which is aitogether different 
from identity with the Latin patri- 
archate, without presumptuously 
calling upon a General Council of 
goo bishops to stultify its decrees, 
now universally accepted by the 
Church of Rome.’ 

One thing, at all events, is cer- 
tain, that the High Church party 
is in the position of a kingdom 
divided against itself. Poor Satan 
fell into that mistake, and he has 
come to nothing. Is the High 
Church to follow in the wake of a 
leader they would so loudly repu- 
diate, and are only we Erastian 
folk to be left as representatives of 
the National Church ? 

Perhaps the present position of 
the advanced Ritualists, and their 
historic connection with the old 
High-Church party, could not be 
better conveyed than in the words 
of Mr. Ridsdale’s sermon, which he 
preached at Folkestone after being 
‘admonished’ by Lord Penzance— 
his status guo, by the way, remain- 
ing as though he had never been 
admonished at all : 

‘A few years ago the doctrine 
of the real presence of our Lord in 
the Holy Communion, and of the 
sacrifice presented to God the 
Father, was attacked by our op- 
ponents, and one who, as a matter 
of course, preached it was brought 
before the court. A long time that 
court took to consider the matter, 
but at last it declared that the 
doctrine was not contrary to the 
Prayer-book or Bible. If, then, it 
may be asked, we have been de- 
clared, by the very court: to which 
they would drag all these questions, 
to be right as to the doctrine itself, 
why need we contend for the cere- 
monies which are connected with 
the doctrine? I really do think 
we might let all ceremonies (as out- 
works) go, since the attack of the 
enemy upon the citadel—z.e. the 
doctrine—has been made impos- 
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sible to them. But we have no 
option in the matter, as some at 
least of the ceremonies have been 
expressly ordered by the Church.’ 

Proceeding to show that this 
charge of law-breaking was one that 
had been brought against the most 
illustrious saints and patriots, Mr. 
Ridsdale says : 

‘ The law of the land pronounced 
judgment on, and condemned as 
for false doctrine and blasphemy, 
One who is depicted there’ (point- 
ing to Stations of the Cross). 
‘Yes, Jesus Christ was a law- 
breaker. What Christian will dare 
to say it is not right and necessary 
sometimes to disobey the law?” 

Flying off at a tangent, if it be 
altogether a tangent, from matters 
of ritual to matters theatrical, we 
are once more met with the ques- 
tion, Is Mr. Irving a great tragic 
actor? He appeared before a 
house which was a sight in itself, 
on the evening of St. Valentine’s 
day, in his newcharacter of Othello. 
It was a trying experiment, and one 
as to the result of which critics do 
not seem quite agreed. Ofcourse 
one would like to know, besides 
the indorsement of the paper in 
which criticisms appear, who are 
the critics that pass judgment. 
The censures of Fun fell much 
lighter when one knew who wrote 
them. The same may or may not 
be the case with the judgment in 
the Zimes, which was propounded 
with dignity, and could not fail to 
command respect if it did not carry 
conviction. To say that Mr. Irving 
has‘mannerisms is tostate a truism. 
To deny that he has given us a 
grand conception of an exceedingly 
difficult and by no means agreeable 
character is what none of the critics 
deny. To say that he plumps too 
suddenly into the bathos of jeal- 
ousy is to adopt the Simsian canons 
of criticism, and censure Shake- 
speare instead of Irving. One can 
scarcely forbear asking those ‘calm’ 
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critics (as Mr. Cook would say) 
whether they ever saw a gentleman, 
or a lady for the matter of that, 
under full influence of the green- 
eyed monster. They are not apt 
to mince matters or to be particular 
about their pronunciation. True 
it is an unpicturesque heap into 
which Mr. Irving throws himself 
when he has maltreated Iago to 
his heart’s content, and his crawl 
to Desdemona’s deathbed, after he 
has smitten in his own person the 
circumcised dog of Aleppo, is re- 
alistic to a painful degree ; but he 
is portraying painful circumstances. 
If he is not to be preraphaelite he 
may as well play Othello in a bag- 
wig and a court-suit at once. 

Two American institutions, the 
skating-rink and the speiling-bee, 
monopolise, or rather divide, the 
manias of England for the moment. 
Each is being worked to death, ac- 
cording to the accustomed fate of 
hobby-horses. A new glacial epoch 
has supervened in the employment 
of real ice for the artificial slipperi- 
ness which first did duty as a sub- 
stitute. The pastime seems suf- 
ficiently dangerous to satisfy the ° 
requirements of the most refractory 
rinkomaniacs ; and rinks are being 
multiplied so rapidly that, even if 
the whole population rinked, some 
of them must go to the wall. Spell- 
ing-bees are a more innocuous 
mania ; but thes2 must of necessity 
die out sooner still. It will be as 
difficult in a short time to find a 
person who cannot spell as to dis- 
cover a young lady who has not 
written a novel. The only danger 
in connection with these institu- 
tions is in the choice of inflamma- 
tory words by some injudicious 
interrogators. Somewhere in the 
North one of these gentlemen was 
ill-advised enough to select the 
word ‘ Hibernian.’ Of course this 
ended in a scrimidge. 

Cock Robin, after being but- 
chered to make a lady’s ornament 
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for her rink-hat, is being vivisected 
for a different purpose. He was 
skewered in valentines this year. 
Now the language of flowers was 
harmless, even if idiotic ; but ske- 
wered cock-robins in coffins of satin 
and lace-paper are disgusting. Let 
us stick to our roses, and not try 
to introduce the bulbul element. 
We are too prosy in these Board- 
school days to go what is too lite- 
rally ‘the entire animal’ in these 
love-matters. 

Collisions by land and sea have 
become so frequent that the Z7mes 
reserves a special column for them, 
as it has long since done for rail- 
way accidents. There is one bit 
even of the Suburban Metropoli- 
tan and District which is becoming 
a regular field of Cannz in this 
respect. The part between Earl’s- 
court and Addison-road is so in- 
tersected with branch lines that 
the exception will soon be for a 
train to cross without a smash; and 
passengers will be congratulated 
in arriving safely, just as though 
they had crossed the Atlantic or 
the sword-bridge between this 
world andthe Mahometan Elysium. 
The Abbotts-Ripton collision by 
land and that of the Franconia and 
Strathclyde off Dover by sea have 
been the leading events in this 
line during the past month. 

John Forster and Sir John Tay- 
lor Coleridge are prominent names 
in the obituary ; a less widely-known 
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one being that of the Rev. J. B. 
Dykes of St. Oswald’s, Durham, 
many of whose hymns and hymn- 
tunes are among the best and most 
familiar of those in the collection 
calied Ancient and Modern. 

From deaths to births. Among 
the literary nativities may be in- 
cluded the Langham Magazine, of 
which the parentage is claimed by 
that exceedingly versatile ex-eccle- 
siastic, Mr. Voysey; and Zdward 
V/T., the last new venture by the 
writers of the Si/iad and the Coming 
K——, which scarcely seems to 
have attained the same degree of 
unenviable notoriety as was com- 
passed by its predecessors. 

For the rest, the Prince of Wales 
leaves India, according to plans 
prepared at the time of our writing, 
on the roth of this month; and 
in the mean time we are debating 
whether our beloved Queen shall 
be termed Empress of India, or 
simply add the name of that 
country to those of Great Britain 
and Ireland as the sphere over 
which her queendom extends. 
Against this latter proposal it is 
objected by some that the colonies 
might deem themselves excluded 
if so many were mentioned ; against 
the former, alarmists, ever on the 
watch for mares’-nests, aver that to 
bestow this title would be to trans- 
form her Majesty into a great 
Mogul rediviva. 








THE GIFT OF THE GAB. 


—_———>——_ 


THE gift of speech—the power of 
communicating thoughts and feel- 
ings otherwise latent—is significant 
of intelligence and responsibility, 
and is a characteristic of an ac- 
countable being. We are so habit- 
uated to the practice of it, that we 
do not think of its convenience 
and necessity. We make use of it 
as we breathe the atmosphere or 
eat our food. The commonness 
of the possession obscures from 
our view the indispensable nature 
of it. So long as we retain the 
faculty of thought and the ability 
to use one or more of our organs 
of sense, we are in a position to 
receive communications from our 
fellows, and enabled to convey our 
ideas to others. Without lan- 
guage, however, we should be de- 
prived of the only medium of in- 
tercourse we know, and should, in 
all probability, be as helpless as 
men are described to have been in 
the confusion of tongues, because 
we should be unable to give any 
sign or sound which could repre- 
sent to another mind what was 
passing in our own. Speech is a 
power for good and for evil. Wise- 
ly used it is a grace and a blessing; 
at the same time ‘the little mem- 
ber,’ which has been called ‘a 
world of iniquity’ and ‘an unruly 
evil, full of deadly poison, and 
which, from its commanding influ- 
ence, has been compared to the 
bit of a horse and the helm of a 
ship, has not changed in any re- 
spect since this definition of it was 
given. 

We may generally form a correct 
idea of a man’s character and habits 
from his ordinary discourse, and 
may judge of his manners from his 


style or mode of expression. As a 
recent writer significantly observes, 
‘Gush flows directly from senti- 
mentalism, verbiage has its root in 
mental vacuity, and exaggerated 
language is generally founded on 
insincerity or some other inherent 
weakness.’ We all know the egot- 
ist, whom any simple observation 
never fails to remind of some 
striking event in his own career, or 
to afford an opportunity to intro- 
duce the great ‘I, or to relate for 
the fiftieth time the performance 
of some wondrous achievement by 
the unparalleled ‘me.’ Not less 
unpleasant is the dictatorial bore, 
who interrupts your narrative to 
set you right in a matter of fact: 
he supplies a word for the use of 
which you hesitate, corrects your 
grammar, and knows a great deal 
more than you can tell him. Equal- 
ly so are those who think that 
pauses in conversation are to 
be avoided, and that their voices 
must be heard on all occasions. 
There is, however, a more objec- 
tionable style of speech than what 
is merely vapid and meaningless, 
in that which is disagreeable and 
irritating, as well as in that which is 
dictated by envy, malice, and uncha- 
ritableness. A familiar character is 
the common blab, who retails, with 
additions and comments, the fail- 
ings and peculiarities of others, 
exaggerating and misrepresenting 
the most ordinary occurrences. 
The scandal-monger is even more 
offensive: he carries reports pur- 
posely to exasperate and provoke. 
‘Do you hear,’ says he, ‘what such 
an one says of you? will you put 
up with it?’ It is painful to think 
how much there is in the ordinary 
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proceedings of social life which 
only deserves to be instantly and 
for ever forgotten, and it is equally 
amazing how large a class seems 
to have no other business but to 
perpetuate these very things which 
are mischievous only by being re- 
peated. Between scandal and 
slander, however, there is a mate- 
rial difference: one is actionable, 
the other is not. Slander is, per- 
haps, the most powerful and insi- 
dious weapon of offence which can 
be employed; but the safeguard 
against it consists in its danger, as 
it is apt to recoil on him who uses 
it, because the slanderer is amen- 
able to the law, and if found guilty 
is subject to punishment. While 
he thus gratifies his animosity or 
revenge, he does so at his own risk; 
but the scandal-monger enjoys the 
immunity of the anonymous scrib- 
bler, and the wounds and irritation 
he inflicts are generally caused 
more by the importance we at- 
tach to his remarks than to any- 
thing of moment in themselves. 
It is only by the notice taken of 
them that they acquire any weight 
or give uneasiness. 

The gentler sex is charged with 
having more than their due share in 
the manufacture of small-talk, and 
of liking to be heard as well as 
seen. We do not expect such an 
exhibition of philosophy and taci- 
turnity from our womankind as 
Fuseli and Abernethy would have 
exacted, so we will not quote their 
uncomplimentary opinions ; and 
although this peculiarity forms the 
subject of many remarks deroga- 
tory to the fair sex, we do not 
suppose that the ladies are all Mrs. 
Caudles or Mrs. Browns, or that 
they bear any resemblance to the 
American females who take to the 
stump. If, as has been said, they 
are silent only when the vocal 
function ceases, we may miss them 
all the more when we lose them, as 
a certain learned dean did who 
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had buried a talkative wife. A 
clerical brother was condoling with 
him on the loss of his Mary. ‘ Ah,’ 
said the sorrowing widower faceti- 
ously, ‘she is Mare pacificum now.’ 
‘Yes,’ replied his friend, ‘ but not 
before she was Mare mortuum.’ 

Facility in expressing our ideas 
succinctly and intelligibly is no or- 
dinary gift. To be able to respond 
to a sudden call for an explana- 
tion, or to make a statement with 
force and clearness, is a qualifica- 
tion which but few possess. Most 
men have a hobby, or a weakness of 
some kind, in which they indulge 
whenever they have the opportu- 
nity; but we think there is no 
talent more admired, or believed 
by many to be one wherein they 
excel, than that of being able to 
address an audience. ‘The secret 
of much of the popularity of our 
debating societies, our soirées, and 
our dinner-parties, and of the ani- 
mated contests for seats at our dif- 
ferent boards, vestries, and councils, 
is the desire of certain individuals 
to secure a hearing for their ‘ wise 
saws and modern instances,’ and 
to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to appear in the prominent 
positions which such occasions 
offer. In the matter of public 
speaking, it is so common to sup- 
pose that the power of unlimited 
utterance is everything, and the 
sense or importance of what is said 
of no moment, that to many flu- 
ency of speech is an object in 
itself, and we are, on all possible 
occasions, deluged with a plethora 
of ‘ gab.’ 

There is a class of people made 
much of in certain sections of so- 
ciety : these are the persons who 
speak more languages than one. 
We venture to think, however, that 
a facility in becoming proficient in 
this department of knowledge, so 
far from being a mark of intelli- 
gence or mental power, is the re- 
verse. The semi-barbarous Rus- 
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sian is frequently an adept in many 
of the tongues of modern Europe. 
Natives of India, of the lowest 
class, are often accomplished lin- 
guists ; and Austrian waiters, Egyp- 
tian dragomans, and continental 
couriers are said to speak more 
languages, and think in fewer, than 
any other people on the face of the 
earth. ‘If I hear a man change 
from French to German,’ says a 
writer in Blackwood, ‘and thence 
diverge into Italian and Spanish, 
with possibly a brief excursion into 
something Scandinavian or Sclav, 
I would no more think of associ- 
ating him in my mind with any- 
thing responsible in station or 
commanding in intellect than I 
would think of connecting the 
servant that announced me with 
the last brilliant paper in the Quar- 
terly.’ Perhaps it was on the same 
ground that a certain distinguished 
traveller was said to have shown 
his wisdom as well as his modesty 
in being able to hold his tongue in 
eight languages. Similar in type 
are those who interlard their con- 
versation with classical quotations. 
This habit generally arises from an 
ostentatious desire to appear more 
learned than the listeners ; but it 
only suggests the probability that 
the speaker once learnt the Latin 
Grammar, and is ignorant of the 
fact that scholars do not drag their 
book-learning into conversation. 
There are people of other coun- 
tries to whom talk is a necessity, 
and with whom the features and 
the gestures are almost as expres- 
sive as their words. The English 
temperament, however, is not fa- 
vourable to freedom in social inter- 
course. To overcome, with us, 
the disinclination to enter into 
general conversation is a matter of 
no little difficulty ; and though the 
art is often acquired by patience 
and practice, the most polite Briton 
does not succeed as a rule. Fo- 
reigners have long taken notice of 
VOL, XVIII. 
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our taciturnity in a fault-finding 
spirit, attributing this very general 
peculiarity to hauteur, indifference, 
or exclusiveness, when it might be 
more fitly ascribed to our native 
reticence. Perhaps it is because of 
the art of conversation being so 
little cultivated among us, or so 
difficult of acquirement, that it is a 
rare thing to be entertained by con- 
versation that is really interesting 
or instructive. Now man is a gre- 
garious animal: it is his duty to 
study the good of his neighbour to 
edification ; and how can he do 
this if he does not talk ? In a com- 
parison of our respective views of 
a subject, such as are freely ex- 
changed in an earnest well-tem- 
pered argument, we generally get 
more than we give, and there is 
greater pleasure in acquiring the 
knowledge that is orally communi- 
cated than in the perusal of any 
number of treatises. Our terse 
and graphic English language is 
one of the most glorious of our 
inheritances, and we should there- 
fore use it skilfully and constantly. 
Talk, as we have shown, may be 
basely perverted, as every other 
good gift may; but, as Bentham 
has said, ‘ No man who possesses 
the gift of language can, in the 
presence of others, pass a single 
hour without the opportunity of 
communicating enjoyment. One 
reason why our existence has so 
much less of happiness crowded 
into it than is accessible to us is 
that we neglect those minute par- 
ticles of pleasure which every mo- 
ment offers to our acceptance. If 
it were but possible to do some- 
thing towards the revival of genu- 
ine talk, a great boon would be 
conferred on society. Mind would 
come into closer contact with 
mind, and there would arise truer 
sympathies and more highly appre- 
ciated bonds of intercourse.’ We 
do not sufficiently estimate the 
value and the charm of intelligent 
U 
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discourse, or the benefits accruing 
therefrom in the interchange of 
our ideas—the correct use of lan- 
guage, facility of expression, the 
practice of paying attention, and 
as a gauge or test of the extent of 
our knowledge. Liveliness, mode- 
rate self-confidence, and the con- 
stant desire and effort to be agree- 
able, go further towards making 
pleasant communion than superior 
ability, extensive accomplishments, 
or fullness of information. The 
author of Friends in Council says 
that hearing sermons and speeches, 
or reading novels and essays, is 
like walking in the trim gardens of 
our ancestors ; but listening to good 
conversation is surveying the na- 
tural landscape. He agrees with 
the American philosopher, who as- 
serts that all the means and appli- 
ances of modern civilisation culmi- 
nate in bringing a few intelligent 
people together to converse, and 
appreciates the keen sense of en- 
joyment expressed in Dr. Johnson’s 
‘Sir, we had a good talk.’ We 
often feel, in coming into refined 
circles, dull, ignorant, or uninter- 
ested, as if we were intruders, be- 
cause we are not fitted to shine in 
society, however we may desire it ; 
but should we not talk much or 
fluently, if we do so discerningly 
and sensibly, on subjects worthy of 
attention, the matter and the mean- 
ing of our words redeem them from 
contempt. Sad as it may be to 
have nothing to say, it is sadder a 
great deal to say much and mean 
nothing. ‘If I were to choose the 
people,’ says one, ‘with whom I 
would spend my hours of conver- 
sation, they should be such as la- 
boured no further than to make 
themselves readily and clearly ap- 
prehended, and would have pati- 
ence and curiosity to understand 
me. To have good sense, and 
ability to express it, are the most 
essential and necessary qualities in 
companions. When thoughts arise 
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in us fit to utter among familiar 
friends, there needs but little care 
in clothing them. There is a 
charm in animated and intelligent 
conversation which no report of it 
can properly convey. ‘To any one 
who had been privileged to hear 
Robert Hall or the witty canon of 
St. Paul’s in ordinary discourse, 
how stale and vapid would the 
same words appear on paper! 
There would be lacking the earnest 
countenance, the impressive man- 
ner, the infectious sympathy and 
the responding smile, the nod of 
approval or the complimentary 
plaudit, which made the utterances 
impressive and memorable. This 
is the secret of the lively interest 
which accompanies the preaching 
of the Punshon, and Caird, and 
Spurgeon, and Beecher of our own 
day, as it was the key to the popu- 
larity and success of Massilon, 
Whitfield, Wesley, and Chalmers 
in the past. Their written or 
reported sermons convey the sense, 
no doubt; but what a poor tran- 
script are they of soul speaking to 
soul—of the eloquence that made 
the ‘thoughts to breathe and the 
words to burn’! In the cold and 
unimpassioned printed page we 
miss the thousands of upturned, 
earnest, expectant faces, the cir- 
cumstances which gave point and 
force to a remark or an illustration, 
and the voice and presence and 
manner of the preacher. 

The men who make their own 
way in the world, the statesmen in 
the van of political life, the writers 
who amuse or instruct their genera- 
tion, and the soldiers who add to 
our military renown, are heroes in 
a utilitarian community like ours ; 
but, perhaps because we admire 
most in others the qualities in 
which we are ourselves deficient, 
they are not so exceptional, either 
in popularity or estimation, as our 
gifted speakers. We peruse with 
unflagging interest the sayings of 
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wit and wisdom reported from the 
speeches and conversations of our 
talking philosophers, and like to 
preserve collections of their ava 
and table-talk. Of the celebrated 
talkers of modern times, Coleridge 
stands preéminent. He was wont 
to harangue for hours in a mono- 
tonous metaphysical strain, oftener 
to the weariness than the edifica- 
tion of his hearers, and would re- 
sent any interruption as an unwar- 
rantable liberty. ‘Did you ever 
hear me preach?’ he once asked 
Lamb. ‘I n-n-never heard you 
do anything else,’ was his reply. 
John Sterling, describing an au- 
dience with the great talker, says, 
‘ Our interview lasted three hours, 
during which he talked two hours 
and three-quarters.’ De Quincy, 
a fac-simile of Coleridge in tastes 
and habits, resembled him also in 
this particular, and would have 
kept his auditors all night under 
the spell of his silvery tongue with 
his hazy philosophical speculations. 
Carlyle, whatever he may be now, 
was at one time a prince of talkers. 
If, as has been stated, the Zafter- 
Day Pamphlets were spoken before 
they were committed to writing, 
Christopher North had some ground 
for saying that the Chelsea prophet 
had succeeded to the throne vacat- 
ed by Coleridge. In social debate 
Johnson was, in his day, an undis- 
puted master. His extensive know- 
ledge, his wonderful memory, and 
his love of argument made him 
a formidable opponent. Except 
Burke, he seldom encountered a 
foeman worthy of his steel, and his 
standing thus unrivalled led him to 
be imperious and overbearing, im- 
patient of contradiction, and by 
no means an agreeable controver- 
sialist. Diderot could talk down 
any savant in Paris. Brougham 
was wont to launch forth on sub- 
jects the most diverse, which made 
his discourse resemble nothing so 
much as the continuous reading of 
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the pages of an encyclopedia. Mr. 
Greville, in his gossiping Journal 
of the Reigns of George LV. and 
William 1V., says ot him, ‘I never 
saw any man whose conversation 
impressed me with such an idea of 
superiority. Rogers said, on the 
morning of his departure, “ This 
morning Solon, Lycurgus, Demos- 
thenes, Archimedes, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Lord Chesterfield, and a great 
many more, went away in a post- 
chaise.”’ The late Mr. Buckle 
was likewise a phenomenon in this 
respect. Miss Power, who met him 
at Cairo, says, ‘I have known most 
of the celebrated talkers of the 
time—when Sydney Smith rejoiced 
in his green old age, and Luttrell, 
and Rogers, and Moore were still 
capable of giving forth an occa- 
sional flash, and when the vener- 
able Brougham and yet more vener- 
able Lyndhurst delighted in friendly 
and brilliant sparring at dinner-ta- 
bles. I have known some brilliant 
talkers in Paris—Lamartine, and 
Dumas, and Cabarrus, and, bright- 
est of all, the late Madame Emile 
du Girardin. I knew Douglas Jer- 
rold, and am still happy to claim 
acquaintance with others whose 
names are well known. But for in- 
exhaustibility, versatility, memory, 
and self-confidence, I never met 
any to compete with Buckle. Talk- 
ing was meat and drink and sleep 
to him. He lived upon talk. He 
could keep pace with any number 
of interlocutors on any number of 
subjects, from the abstrusest point 
on the abstrusest science to the 
lightest yeu d’esprit, and talk them 
all down, and be quite ready to 
start afresh.’ 

But loquacity is not necessarily 
good talking, nor is it always con- 
versation. Learned and dreary 
monologues are its merest substi- 
tutes, and our wonder and admira- 
tion of the intellectual exhibition 
does not compensate for the want 
of sympathy between speaker and 
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hearer. It does not follow, how- 
ever, because a man speaks much, 
that he does not sometimes say 
something worth hearing. Many 
talk freely from a desire to com- 
municate information, and take 
pleasure in yielding tribute of their 
learning and experience to appre- 
ciative listeners. Very enjoyable 
must have been the table-talk of 
Luther, who exhibited the variety 
of his powers by the fireside not 
less than in the pulpit. Dr. Chal- 
mers carried his Christian useful- 
ness with great effect into the home 
circle. Wiiberforce, sensible of the 
importance of conversation, made 
it a study; and his gifted son, the 
late Bishop of Winchester, was a 
valuable acquisition in any com- 
pany. Notwithstanding what has 
been said of Macaulay’s ‘ flashes of 
silence,’ and of his ‘ talking like a 
book in breeches,’ Dean Milman 
says that, in the quiet intercourse 
with a single friend, no great talker 
was more free and at his ease. 
There was the most agreeable in- 
terchange of thought. In a larger 
circle his manners were frank and 
open, and in conversation a com- 
manding voice, high animal spirits, 
quickness of apprehension, a flow 
of language rapid as it was inex- 
haustible, gave him a larger share, 
but a share which few were not 
delighted to yield to him. Genial 
and pleasant also was the company 
of Dugald Stewart, Henry Mac- 
kenzie, and Dr. Gregory, who were 
all welcome guests at the social 
board ; of Sir James Mackintosh, 
whose conversation informed and 
never wearied ; of Theodore Hook 
and his astonishing improvisation ; 
of Lamb, with his quaint humour 
and book-lore; of James Smith, 
the brother of Horace, a true wit 
and one of the most amiable of 
men; and of Walter Scott, the 
genial and instructive companion, 
who, whether by the fireside or out 
of doors, could be almost equally 
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delightful on farming or domestic 
matters as he was on history, anti- 
quities, and poetry. 

Literature is speech reduced to 
method. It requires more fore- 
thought, because it is more de- 
liberate in expression and more 
permanent as a record. Though 
we may equally express our ideas 
by speech or writing, he who ex- 
cels in the one method does not 
necessarily excel in the other. 
Many learned men have never 
been able to give verbal expres- 
sion to their thoughts with any 
degree of freedom, and a ready 
speaker does not always write lo- 
gically or well. Philosophically 
stated, in a good writer we have 
intellect dissociated from the emo- 
tions ; in the free talker the intel- 
lect moves in alliance with the 
emotions, and deals with its sub- 
ject according to impulse. We 
are often carried away by a 
ready speaker, and seldom think 
of analysing his logic, scrutinising 
his argument, or criticising his lan- 
guage. We are captivated by an 
image, puzzled by a paradox, or 
fascinated by agesture. After the 
voice has ceased, we remain for a 
time subject to its spell ; but when 
we come calmly to reflect on 
the substance of the oration, or 
afterwards read a report of it, 
we wonder how we have been so 
attracted. Mere talk is not, there- 
fore, a criterion of depth or subtlety, 
nor does it always exhibit a man 
at his best. Among many learned 
and graceful writers who made but 
a poor viva-voce exhibition of their 
powers we may instance Addison 
and Goldsmith, Longfellow and 
Tennyson, Hooker and Young, La 
Fontaine and Marmontel, Gray 
and Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt and 
Hood, Byron and Dr. Channing, 
Corneille and Jean Paul, Tasso 
and Molitre. 

The gift of speaking in public is 
sui generis. It requires a special 
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talent, and there are particular pro- 
fessions for the due performance of 
whose duties it is a necessary quali- 
fication. To address an audience 
effectively presupposes more than 
mere fluency of utterance. A de- 
finite end must be kept in view, 
so that, whether by convincing the 
judgment or informing the under- 
standing, the purpose of the speech 
shall be unmistakable. 

There is perhaps no speaker by 
whom ordinary rules are more 
ignored than the lecturer. The 
manner of treating a subject is 
generally in his case as important 
as the subject itself, for it is that 
which gives to the address its dis- 
tinctive character. We have now 
lecturers in great number and 
variety, who exhibit talents and 
acquirements of a high order ; and 
we are too refined and progressive 
to listen with patience to the weari- 
some, nondescript, Mechanics’ In- 
stitution things which were called 
lectures in our younger days, though 
we still preserve specimens, infer 
alia, of the prosy gentleman, who 
bewilders his auditors in a maze of 
technicality and scientific specula- 
tion ; the sensational mountebank, 
who seeks to tickle his hearers by 
poetic flights and racy anecdotes ; 
and the lecturer who has ‘a mis- 
sion ’—who plays on one string— 
who is mad on one topic, and raves 
by rote. 

With all due respect for the 
cloth, our pulpit is not what it 
might be or what it should be in 
earnestness, efficiency, and simpli- 
city. With how many of the hun- 
dreds of sermons which we con- 
stantly hear do we charge our 
memories? ‘There is nothing to 
which we listen more constantly 
and complacently that is not only 
so soon forgotten, but which we do 
not expect or intend to remember, 
than the ordinary Sunday sermon. 
How is it that our few popular 
preachers occupy the prominent 
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positions they do, but for the 
melancholy background of the 
numberless drones? To be na- 
turally fluent is sometimes a dan- 
gerous gift in a preacher, because 
it leads him to trust to the inspira- 
tion of the moment rather than to 
previous study. A barrister must 
confine himself to his brief, and he 
knows that to plead before a judge, 
a jury, and a watchful opponent, 
without having mastered his case, 
would not only prejudice the in- 
terests of his client, but would 
injure his own professional pro- 
spects. The sense of responsibility 
should make it even more apparent 
to a preacher that, in order to the 
delivery of an effective discourse, 
careful preparation is essential. 

Whatever inducements there may 
be in parliamentary oratory to 
wander into fields foreign to the 
subject of debate, there are certain 
considerations which render it haz- 
ardous. ‘The fear of losing the ear 
of the House, the consciousness of 
the speech being reported, the 
likelihood of its publication, and 
the sense of responsibility to a 
body of independent, and some- 
times of hostile, constituents, make 
it probable that no public addresses 
are more carefully prepared on 
more nervously delivered. Suc- 
cess as a parliamentary speaker 
demands much study and practice. 
How little can the uninitiated know 
of the training which matures a 
Gladstone, a Bright, or a Disraeli ; 
or which gave such readiness and 
effectiveness to the public appear- 
ances of the late Lords Derby and 
Palmerston! We are assured that 
even Sheridan, with his readiness 
and nonchalance, never failed to 
the end of his parliamentary career 
to feel a sense of responsibility 
in rising to address the House, and 
has been known to say, ‘I feel 
awfully nervous to-night. I shall 
be sure to speak well.’ 

Few have an idea of the ordeal 
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undergone by a diffident and in- 
experienced speaker in his earlier 
efforts. If he does not entirely lose 
his self-possession, a little tact on 
his own part, and the patience and 
encouragement which the House, 
as a tule, extends to an untried 
member, will generally carry him 
through. It is related of Lord 
Ashley, afterwards third Earl of 
Shaftesbury, that soon after he had 
entered the House of Commons 
he rose to speak in support of an 
Act ‘for granting counsel to pri- 
soners in cases of high treason,’ 
but found himself so embarrassed 
that he was unable to proceed. 
The House cheered him, and, re- 
covering from his confusion, he 
happily converted the difficulty of 
his situation into an argument or 
illustration in favour of the Bill. 
‘If I, sir, said he, addressing the 
Speaker,—‘if I, whorise only to offer 
my opinion on the Bill now de- 
pending, am so confounded that I 
am unable to express the least of 
what I intended to say, what must 
be the condition of that man who, 
without any assistance, is pleading 
for his life ?” 

To make a good after-dinner 
speech requires a special talent. A 
man may be eloquent on paper 
and ready and witty among his 
friends, but the moment he rises 
to propose a toast or to return 
thanks he generally manages to 
make a mess of it. Thackeray 
could not do it: his nervousness 
quite overcame him. Theodore 
Hook, with all his rattle in private, 
was a failure. Even Jeffrey felt at 
sea, and Froude is insipid. Dickens 
was an exception: he was always 
ready, always bright and at his 
ease ; and, when he could be se 
cured, was the best chairman any 
cause or committee could find. 
Dining has become one of our 
recognised modern institutions: 
and, as no public dinner is com- 
plete without its accompaniment 
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of speech-making, it follows that 
there is not even a provincial com- 
munity which cannot boast of its 
local orators. Any country news- 
paper will give us an idea of the 
nature of the utterances of many 
who believe their forte to be an 
ability to talk, and who are always 
ready to discharge their wind-bags 
at ‘Mr. Chairman’ and the re- 
porters. No municipality is more 
profuse and ostentatious in its hos- 
pitality, or more frequently hon- 
oured with the presence of guests 
of distinction, than that of the 
metropolis. Yet even of this 
greatest of dining bodies it has, 
alas, been said that‘the good things 
of the Corporation, as a rule, are 
those that go in at the mouth, and 
not those which come out of it.’ 
When so many are given to talk- 
ing, how rare it is to find a good 
listener! To listen agreeably and 
encouragingly is not a mere nega- 
tive quality. It is an art as much 
as talking is, but it is little under- 
stood, and much less practised. A 
good listener evinces intelligence 
and manifests an air of respectful 
attention. Even if he has previously 
heard the narrative, or is familiar 
with the knowledge that is being 
imparted, he exhibits a certain 
amount of interest. Let him tell 
us the difficulty of this acquire- 
ment who has tried to practise it 
on all occasions, however unin- 
teresting the communication and 
however tiresome the speaker. 
Uneducated people experience 
considerable difliculty in expressing 
their ideas fluently and connectedly. 
They are guarded in their choice 
of words, sometimes from a fear 
of rudeness, but generally from a 
natural reticence or diffidence. 
They express their feelings in an 
artless way, and often convey their 
impressions more suggestively by 
their simplicity than if they aspired 
to grammatical precision. Have 
you ever observed the courtship of 
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a couple in the humbler walks of 
life? You in similar circumstances 
would discourse without an effort, 
to an interested listener, on litera- 
ture, or sentiment, or the topics of 
the day. For lack of the resources 
which training and education sup- 
ply, they exhibit their attachment 
by playfulness and innocent diver- 
sion—by pushing, or pulling, or 
chasing, or teasing, with the ac- 
companiment of laughter and 
screaming ; andall this is to them as 
natural and as mutually enjoyable 
as intellectual conversation is to 
more fortunate individuals who 
possess the gift of the gab. 

There is anotherclass of ignorant 
people, however, who are vulgar 
and vicious, and who make no at- 
tempt to speak with refinement, or 
modesty, or self-control. They are, 
in this respect, like children who, 
before they have learned to talk 
intelligibly, express their disappro- 
bation and dislike, in theirimperfect 
manner, by striking blindly at the 
object that stands in the way of 
the gratification of their desires. 
An observer of the social habits of 
the lower orders may perceive how 
their ill-regulated passions fail to 
find other modes of manifestation 
than vulgar abuse, cursing and 
swearing, or the never-failing ar- 
gumentum ad hominem of fists or 
feet. We suppose this may be 
accounted for as being the fittest 
method which their dull intellects 
have been able to discover of giving 
expression to their feelings, so that 
when they disagree, or desire to 
show their displeasure, they seem 
to have no other means of doing 
so. Whatever leads to the exten- 
sion of their vocabulary must con- 
sequently be a blessing, in enabling 
them to make use of speech with 
discretion, and to see that violence, 
dogmatism, and abuse are unne- 
cessary and contemptible. 

There are in the same rank in 
life working men who are poor and 
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unlettered — knowing nothing of 
science, or politics, or books—not 
given to talking, but, on the con- 
trary, are thoughtful and reserved, 
who can upon occasion become 
eloquent and instructive on matters 
pertaining to doctrine and experi- 
ence. ‘QOut of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh,’ and 
the power of grace loosens the 
tongue of the dumb. It is surprising 
how intelligence improves the ut- 
terance ; but there is nothing that 
so enables a man to control his 
passion, to exorcise the raging devil 
in the heart, and to curb the other- 
wise untamable and unruly mem- 
ber, as the sense of responsibility 
which religion confers. It does 
more than merely neutralise the 
evil ; for while it keeps the tongue 
in check in all that is objectionable, 
it enables him to speak with mo- 
deration and wisdom. 

Does any one desire a new sen- 
sation—a something to interest, 
instruct, and profit? If so, let him 
attend some of the meetings for 
Christian fellowship, which are 
not now by any means uncommon 
or exclusive, say a Methodist 
class-meeting or love-feast—that 
revival of the Agafé of the early 
Church—in any part of the king- 
dom, if in Cornwall or Yorkshire 
all the better, and he will under- 
stand something of the nature and 
attractiveness of the assemblies 
whereof it is affirmed ‘ they spake 
often one to another.’ 

There is no talent with which we 
are endowed whereby we exercise 
a greater power for good or evil, 
and whose influence is more per- 
vasive and indestructible, than that 
of speech. The word once spoken 
cannot be recalled. Like seed in 
the heart and memory of the hearer, 
it produces its appropriate fruit, 
and its repetition tends incalculably 
to the increase of the harvest. ‘ Evil 
communications corrupt good man- 
ners.’ This is the secret of the 
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danger. But ‘a word spoken in 
season, how good is it!’ We are 
surprised how, by seizing an op- 
portunity as it is presented, we 
sometimes say something that, 
‘like a nail fastened in a sure 
place,’ arrests the attention; and 
we do not know that he is more 
blameworthy, all things considered, 
who does mischief by inconsiderate 
and sinful talk than he is who re- 
fuses to take occasion to reprove it. 

The responsibility of speech is 
not made a matter of serious con- 
sideration mainly, we believe, be- 
cause the offenders are so universal 
and so undisguised. Evil speaking 
does not shock the sense of mo- 
desty, reverence, and self-respect 
as it ought to do, and we listen to 
it as complacently as if it could not 
be avoided, and much in the spirit 
in which a Quaker is said to have 
reproved the profanity of a sailor : 
‘Swear away, friend,’ said he; ‘thu 
must get all that bad stufflet out of 
thee before thu gettest to heaven.’ 
Without the expression of decided 
disapproval and rebuke the curse 
is not likely to be speedily removed. 

We have said that the written 
word remains ; and it does so in a 
sense in which the spoken word does 
not. But does the trifling chatter, 
the gossip and scandal, the flattery 
and deceit, ‘ the foolish talking and 
jesting that is not convenient,’ pass 
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away like its echo? Does it give 
no uneasiness, and cause no pain, 
and leave no trace; or is it, like 
Uncle Toby’s oath, a something 
that is recorded? As there is such 
a thing as talking sensibly and pro- 
fitably, there must be the converse ; 
and indeed there are few habits 
against which in Holy Writ we are 
more frequently and seriously 
warned. ‘ Let every man,’ it en- 
joins, ‘be swift to hear, slow to 
speak.” ‘If any man among you 
seem to be religious and bridleth 
not his tongue, that man’s religion 
is vain.’ ‘He that will love life 
and see good days, let him refrain 
his tongue from evil and his lips 
that they speak no guile.’ 

Observant students of the genus 
homo to whose writings we have 
access, with rare exceptions, take 
occasion to refer to and lament this 
general defection and taint of cor- 
ruption. The remedy does not 
consist in the application of general 
rules, or in the discovery of an in- 
fallible and universal panacea, so 
much as in personal effort and 
example, and in the faithful and 
constant recognition of the en- 
couragement, ‘If any man offend 
not in word, the same is a perfect 
man ; and of the truth, ‘ By thy 
words thou shalt be justified, and 
by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.’ 

W. MACLERIE. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE DREAM OF THE MOTHER. 


THE first sensation she experi- 
ences, as the music of the tin 
whistle falls upon her sleeping 
senses and arouses her to mental 
activity, is the taste in her mouth 
of a crab-apple. How comes that? 
Certainly from the apple itself, 
which she is holding to her teeth 
—a rosy deception, with the very 
shape of which she is familiar. In 
her lap, with one of his little hands 
clasped in that hand of hers in 
which the apple is not, a child is 


lying—her own lovely lad, Ned, 
between three and four years of 


age, clean and beautiful and 
bright, gazing about in full enjoy- 
ment. Sure is she that no mother 
in the world possesses so beautiful 
a boy, and she has dressed him in 
his best, to enhance perfection— 
as if that were possible. She and 
her child are in a cart, and a man 
—the husband of a friend of her 
early days—is driving them into 
the country to his cottage, where 
they are to spend the day, and 
where she and her girl-friend are to 
talk over old times. The driver 
has given her the apple, and she 
has just bitten into it. 

Certainly it is a taste to remem- 
ber. The apple is sour, and it sets 
her teeth on edge. She makes a 
comically-wry grimace, at which 
her child laughs and crows. The 
driver, turning, guesses what has 
happened, and laughs heartily with 
the child. 

VOL. XVIII. 


The holiday has been long 
thought of and long looked for- 
ward to. Her friend is but a few 
months married, and they have not 
seen each other for years, not since 
her own marriage. Therefore they 
have much to speak of ; to peer into 
memory’s well at the few stars re- 
flected in its depths ; comparisons to 
make ; old reminiscences to recal, 
of fortune-telling days, when they 
sought to learn whether their hus- 
bands would be dark or fair, tall or 
short, rich or poor ; they have to re- 
late to each other all the detail of 
theircourtship, all its slips, and quar- 
rels, and makings-up, and how at 
length everything came right ; and 
numberless other matters. But the 
crowning glory of the day, in Mrs. 
Chandler’s mind, will be the exhi- 
bition of her handsome boy to her 
friend, who has no child—as yet. 
Honey is tasteless in comparison 
with the sweet pleasure to be de- 
rived from the mutual contemplation 
of the child-wonder of the world. 

How runs the sequence? From 
a few notes of music played on a 
tin whistle, to the taste of a crab- 
apple—from that, to the apple 
itself{—from that, to a country ride 
in a cart, with all its varied plea- 
sures and delightful experiences— 
from those, to the cottage, where 
she and her friend exchange de- 
licious confidences, and where she 
listens to praises of her boy—from 
those, to a field where the mother 
and her child pelt each other with 
flowers—from that, to a tea-table, 
where crisp radishes and fresh bread. 


Xx 
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and-butter are freely served—from 
that, to a peaceful ride homewards 
through the beautiful night—from 
that, to the loving task of putting 
her child to bed, instilling into his 
ears the while good words of a 
bright world where the stars are 
shining. ‘Then, darkness and con- 
fusion, and an awakening to reality. 

What a lovely day it is! It is 
early morning, and they are on a 
broad highway. Their own home 
lies six miles behind them. Soon 
they will be in the very heart of 
the country, with its fields, and 
hedges, and scent of sweet flowers 
and fresh-mown hay. The clouds 
are bright, and smile upon the 
mother and her child—surely es- 
pecially upon them, and surely it 
is because this is their holiday that 
the day has turned out so fair! 
The mother’s heart is filled with 
love and gratitude as the horse 
jogs steadily along. 

Their. pace is slow, luxuriously 
slow, but not so slow as that of 
this white-smocked carter, sitting 
on the shaft of his lumbering wag- 
on, which, as it rumbles onwards, 
makes noise enough for a dozen. 
But it is the way of all such dun- 
derheads. He reminds them of 
the voice of the sluggard, and they 
hear him complain, you have woke 
me too soon, I must slumber again. 
He must be asleep, and his horse, 
following his vicious example, must 
also be asleep, for both their heads 
are gently nodding, and the wagon 
is in the middle of the road—as 
though it were made solely for 
them to creep over, and nothing 
else had any business there—and 
when at length it moves aside, it 
does so in an indolent, reluctant 
fashion most tantalising to men and 
cattle more briskly inclined. The 
question is, if it takes the white- 
smocked carter so long to describe 
a gentle curve from the middle to 
the side of the road, what day in 
the next week would it be before 
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he described a circle? His gentle 
curve is completed just in time, for 
behind them thunders the mail- 
coach, and the guard’s horn sounds 
merrily on the air. A brisk, ex- 
hilarating sound it is, and she and 
her child and their driver prick up 
their ears, and are stirred into 
brighter animation at the approach- 
ing event. The mother heard its 
first faint echo many moments ago, 
and ‘ There comes the mail-coach ! 
the driver of the cart has exclaimed, 
and she has watched it grow, as it 
were, out of the distant sky and 
land, where Lilliputia lies. And 
now it is upon them, with no sus- 
picion of Lilliputia about it. On 
it comes, with a Hillo! hallo! hi! 
hi! hi! heralding and proclaiming 
itself blithely, loudly, ringingly, and 
yet not arrogantly. Their manner 
is right and proper, for are they 
not—guard, coachman, and horses 
—kings of the road? Out of the 
way, then, everybody and every- 
thing, and make room for their 
excellencies! Out of the way, you 
lumbering, white-smocked carter, 
and open your sleepy eyes—which 
he does in a befitting fashion for 
such a sluggard, as he indolently 
turns his head to see what is com- 
ing with such a rattle, wondering, 
no doubt, why on earth people 
make such a noise about things! 
Out of the way, you pair of young 
dreamers, you, who, arm-in-arm 
so closely, are surely asleep and 
dreaming also! Or are you so 
wrapt in love that you cannot hear 
the merry horn and the clatter 
behind you? Is this the time of 
day, and yours the time of life, for 
dreaming? She, the first awake, 
starts in sudden alarm, with bright 
blushes now in her pretty pensive 
face, and he—glad of the chance— 
throws his arm around her, and 
hurries her to the roadside, but 
a yard or two away from the faces 
of the bounding cattle, whose 
ringing hoofs play a brisker air 
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upon the roadway than ever 
Apollo’s son played upon the lyre. 
Away goes the coach, and the 
mother holds her lovely lad aloft 
in her arms, who, in silent wonder, 
listens to the fading horn, and 
watches the coach grow smaller 
and smaller, until it disappears 
entirely from the sight; and then 
the mother casts a backward ap- 
proving glance at the lovers by the 
roadside, with pleasant thoughts in 
her mind of her own courting days 
not so very long ago. 

The mail-coach is gone, and no 
echo of the horn is heard—the 
white-smocked carter is far behind, 
out of sight and almost asleep 
again—and theyare the only human 
creatures on the road. Onward 
they go through the dreamy soli- 
tudes, alone and yet not alone, for 
the air is melodious with the mur- 
mur of soft voices, whose refrain 
is love and peace, and shadows of 
green leaves and branches wave 
about them in never-ending beauty 
and variety. 

How lovely is the day! The 
birds are singing, the bees are 
busy, all nature is glad. What a 
morning for a holiday—what a 
morning for lovers to walk through 
shady paths <nd narrow lanes, over 
stiles, and under great spread- 
ing branches, whose arms bend 
down caressingly to shield them 
from the sun! What a morning to 
bring a long courtship to a sweet 
conclusion, and to whisper the 
words that make lads’ and lasses’ 
hearts happier than the thrush that 
pipes its tremulous notes above 
them as they sit! What a morn- 
ing to look through loving eyes 
into loving souls, with the incense 
of a thousand grateful perfumes 
blending sweetly round, to sanctify 
the binding of heart with heart! 

And nowthemotherand herchild 
are in a narrow lane, with hedges 
on either side, over which they see 
the ripe corn waving. The mother 
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prattles fondly to her boy, who 
understands the tone, if not the 
words, she uses. Every new ob- 
ject she sees is made the medium 
for fond expression. She sings a 
song about the days when we went 
gipsying a long time ago, and her 
friend, the driver, joins in the 
chorus heartily. At its conclusion, 
he says, incidentally, 

‘How about that mole on 
Neddy’s right temple that Jane 
was telling me of?’ (Jane is his 
young wife.) ‘ Has the little fellow 
got such a thing ?” 

‘Oh, yes,’ replies the mother, 
and proudly shows the mole. 

‘ And what does it really signify ?” 
he asks. 

‘You ask any fortune-teller,’ says 
the mother. ‘It’s the very luckiest 
thing thatevercanbappen. Whena 
child is born witha mole on theright 
temple, it is certain sure to arrive 
at sudden wealth and honour.’ 

‘There’s no doubt of that, I 
suppose ?’ he queries. 

‘Doubt! she exclaims. ‘ Did 
you ever know a child that was 
born with such a mole that didn’t 
live to be a fine gentleman ?” 

The driver, pondering, is bound 
to say that he never did know of 
such a failure of the prediction ; 
but he says, a moment afterwards, 
that he was never acquainted with 
any person possessing such a na- 
tural treasure. 

‘Well, but that doesn’t matter,’ 
observes the mother. 

‘No,’ assents her friend, ‘that 
doesn’t matter, that I know of.’ 

‘ Because you never had a friend,’ 
continues the mother, ‘ who wasn’t 
lucky enough to be born with a 
mole on his right temple, it doesn’t 
follow that all the fortune-tellers in 
the world are wrong.’ 

‘No, it doesn’t follow,’ assents 
her friend again. ‘Wouldn't a 
mole on the left temple do? 

‘Oh, no,’ she quickly responds. 

‘I wish 7 had a mole,’ says the 
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driver, rubbing his forehead with 
an air of vexation. 

‘If you had but a gift on your 
thumb,’ observes the mother sym- 
pathisingly ; and she explains to 
her friend, who knows what a gift 
is, but is hazy as to its deep signifi- 
cation, how a gift on the finger is 
sure to linger, while a gift on the 
thumb is sure to come. 

Thus enlightened, the driver 
cudgels his brains for confirmation 
within his own experience, and, 
finding it, says that it must be true, 
for two or three of his acquaint- 
ances—mentioning their names— 
who have had, at various times, 
gifts upon their fingers, have always 
been as poor as church mice. 

‘There !’ cries the mother, danc- 
ing her son in the air, ‘that’s a 
proof, my lovely lad, that’s a proof!’ 

‘It’s not everybody that’s born 
to good luck,’ says the man; ‘ but 
Jane, you know, she'll soon—in 
two or three months perhaps—you 
know——’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know,’ says the mo- 
ther, with a smile, and a nod of 
approval. 

‘Well,’ pursues the man, ‘Jane 
has been harping a good deal on 
this mole ever since she heard of 
it from you, and she does nothing 
but talk about it. She’s set her 
mind on it, you see. And if our 
young un’s born with a mole on 
the right temple, it'll be about the 
luckiest day of our lives.’ 

‘I’m sure I hope it will be,’ says 
the mother, ‘and that it’ll be in 
the right place.’ 

‘Though where that mole’s to 
come from,’ concludes the man, 
‘is a teazer. I haven't got the 
shadow of one, and no more has 
Jane.’ 

While this conversation is pro- 
ceeding, the horse has slackened 
his pace, and his head is now 
nodding, nodding, nodding, as in- 
dolently as can be, and as though 
he has caught the sluggard fever 
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from the white-smocked carter— 
and the driver jumps off the cart 
to pick some sweet honeysuckle, a 
piece of which he gives to the 
mother and the child—and the 
heavens are beautifully bright, and 
fairy ships are sailing in the clouds 
—and a donkey blocks the way and 
stares stupidly at them, apparently 
oblivious for the time being of the 
savoury morsels under his nose, 
which is not usually the way of 
donkeys—and ten or a dozen young 
children, who are playing in a clus- 
ter, suddenly cease their sport, and 
huddle together by the roadside, 
and some with the corners of their 
pinafores, and some with their dirty 
fingers to their mouths, gaze also 
at the cart so shyly and wonder- 
ingly that the mother laughs and 
nods familiarly at them, without, 
however, receiving any response, 
they are so transfixed—and they go 
jogging, jogging, jogging on, until 
they arrive at their journey’s end. 

Pulling up at a pretty little cot- 
tage, with a pretty little green gate 
for its boundary, between which 
and the cottage itself there is the 
tiniest plot of garden, with a shell 
grotto in the centre, the man throws 
the reins on his horse’s back, and 
jumping down, calls out ‘Jane!’ 
more than once. 

In the midst of his calling, a 
pretty little woman runs _ hastily 
from the cottage, wiping her hands, 
which are all over flour, on her 
apron. This is his wife, Jane, 
whose visitors coming a little earlier 
than she expected—as she after- 
wards explains—have caught her 
in the act of making a pudding. 
She kisses her husband heartily, 
and then helps the mother and 
child from the cart, and kisses them 
heartily. She is a merry little 
woman, and everything she does 
is done with a bustling cheerful- 
ness which adds to its value. 

The first embraces being over, 
they all—with the exception of the 
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horse, who ambles into the stable, 
where he is made happy—go into 
the kitchen, where the pudding is 
tied up, and put into the pot; and 
then, although their tongues have 
been wagging all the time, the 
women fall-to and exchange con- 
fidences, telling the husband before- 
hand to go about his business, as 
they don’t want Aim. 

Jane opens her white-deal chest 
of drawers, and shows the few bits 
of finery she possesses, the brooch 
and the ring her husband gave her 
before they were married, and the 
dress she was married in; and 
Mrs. Chandler shows Her treasure, 
Ned, with his lucky mole—‘ And 
wishing yours, my dear, may have 
the same !’"—and listens to praises 
of her darling, which Jane pours 
forth without stint. 

What with these, and dinner, and 
other matters, they pass a happy 
time within the cottage, and then 
the scene fades most naturally in 
the millionth part of a second, and 
she and her child are in a field 
alone, playing, and, after a time, 
pelting each other with flowers. 
The child grows tired, and the 
mother makes a nest of fern for 
her darling to rest in, at the foot 
ofan old tree, whose branches pre- 
sently fill all the landscape, and 
cover them with delicious shade. 
Not a variation of colour in the 
sky, not a bird’s note, not a whisper 
of the leaves, that the fond mother 
does not convert into a symbol of 
happiness for her heart’s treasure. 
What extravagant figures of him in 
the future she raises from her 
imaginings have their germ in her 
motherly heart of love, and are not 
extravagant to her! A magic gift 
is his, which protects him and 
guides him triumphantly to good 
and worthy ends. There is for 
him no shadow of trouble or un- 
happiness in her musings—above 
all, there is no disgrace ; all is fair, 
and sweet, and pure. And so, as 
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he sleeps, drawing his breath gently, 
she sits by his side, gazing with 
worshipping eyes upon him, until 
the tree fades and becomes the 
cottage again, where they are all 
clustered round the tea-table, eat- 
ing the sweetest bread-and-butter 
and the freshest radishes that love 
can produce. 

Then the moon comes out and 
pierces the ceiling, which changes 
into night-clouds and solemnly- 
silent roads, through and over 
which they are riding peacefully 
home. The night is as beautiful 
as the morning was, and as full of 
delightful experiences. Small me- 
morable incidents of the homeward 
ride follow each other, and a river, 
of which they had a glimpse some 
hours ago when the sun’s rays were 
playing on it, changes now into a 
white road, over which the cart is 
slowly passing; now into a field 
of waving corn, through which they 
are calmly wending their way 
without breaking a stalk ; now into 
the tiny garden in front of the cot- 
tage, over which they are riding 
for miles ; now into the stairs of her 
own cozy home-nest, up which she 
is walking, with her darling, very 
sleepy, in her arms. And when she 
has softly sung a few words of a 
familiar cradle-song, she points to 
the stars, not deeming it strange 
that they are shining all around 
her, and tells the child that heaven 
is there! 

An amazing transformation of 
scene and circumstance takes place. 
She is walking by herself through 
familiar streets to the meeting of 
Chartists in Bonner’s Fields. She 
meets no person on the way, but 
she hears voices which terrify her, 
warning her that danger, possibly 
death, lies in the direction she is 
taking. She strives to retrace her 
steps, but an unseen and invincible 
power compels her to proceed. Ar- 
rived at Bonner’s Fields, she finds 
herself surrounded by an immense 
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infuriated throng of persons, 
among whom she recognises the 
faces of many of her neighbours. 
They are surging this way and that, 
with hoarse cries and despairing 
gestures, and through their dis- 
ordered ranks thousands of soldiers, 
on foot and horse, are ploughing 
their way, firing furiously as they 
approach her. Her neighbours 
fall on all sides of her, screaming 
and groaning in agony. Still the 
soldiers plough their way onwards, 
killing as they advance, with now 
but one object in view: herself. 
A hundred thousand eyes are glar- 
ing at her, a hundred thousand 
guns and swords are pointed to- 
wards her. She shrieks aloud in 
terror ; a thick cloud envelops her, 
and she is alone, with blackness 
allaround her. Every threatening 
face has disappeared, and she is in 
the midst of dark rolling clouds. 
The rain pours down like a deluge, 
and a terrific explosion occurs, 
which shakes the earth to its foun- 
dations. 

Aroused by the violent banging 
of the street door, Mrs. Chandler 
starts from the bed. The rain is 
softly pattering in the street, and 
she hears the sound of uncertain 
footsteps groping up the stairs. 

‘It is the new lodger,’ she mur- 
murs. ‘ He might have made less 
noise with the door. How long 
have I been asleep, I wonder ?” 
She feels about the bed. ‘ Dick isn’t 
in yet.’ Then, rubbing her eyes, 
she calls, ‘ Sally, are you awake ?” 

Sally, who has been partially 
aroused by the violent closing of 
the street door, hears her mother’s 
voice through a mist of softly-falling 
rain, and murmuring some indistinct 
words in reply, cuddles closer to 
her treasure-baby, and the next 
moment is asleep again. 

‘The brute!’ exclaims Mrs. 
Chandler. ‘ Waking the children 
with his row. I'll talk to him to- 
morrow.’ 
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Standing in the dark, she listens. 
The person who is ascending the 
stairs to the bedroom in the upper 
part of the house staggers and 
stumbles terribly on his way. Thus 
much Mrs. Chandler is conscious 
of, but she does not hear his low 
moans, nor see him shake and 
tremble, as he drags his feet along 
in fear and dread, certain that a 
bottomless pit is near, into which 
he will fall and be dashed to pieces. 
Still he is relieved from other fan- 
cies as frightful—the horrible mon- 
strous shapes have fled—the house, 
thus far, has proved a sanctuary. 
When he reaches his room, he falls, 
dressed, upon the bed, and for a 
little while becomes unconscious. 
But even then he claws at the air, 
and picks at the bedclothes in 
ceaseless unrest, being beset by 
demons of every shape and form, 
presenting themselvesin a thousand 
monstrously-grotesque disguises. 

Mrs. Chandler has heard suffi- 
cient to cause her to form a just 
conclusion. 

‘ Drunk of course,’ she murmurs ; 
‘and Dick "Il be as bad when he 
comes home.’ 

Then she lights a candle, and pa- 
tiently resumes her task of stitching 
and patching. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE DREAM OF THE CHILD. 


SounpDs of music in the air, be- 
neath her, around her, above her, 
from pipes, from organs, from combs 
wrapt in paper, from violins, from 
whistles, from jews’ harps, from 
reeds, from birds’ throats, all har- 
moniously blending ; strange and 
fantastic shapes and forms, dissolv- 
ing one into another, heads, limbs, 
and bodies, uncouth and grotesque- 
ly joined, and exciting, in their 
complete forms, no_ surprise ; 
blooming flowers, and grass of 
rarest shades of green ; glittering 
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water, for white swans to swim on, 
with their proudly arched necks 
and spotless plumage, for paper 
ships to sail on, rainbow-veined 
with spars and ropes of sparkling 
glass ; waving branches laden with 
dew-diamonds ; birds flying among 
the trees, and, hung on silver 
threads that reach from heaven to 
earth, ascending and descending 
with tremulous, outstretched wings ; 
clouds of fleece and feather, the 
exquisite colours of which are ever 
changing ;—and standing in the 
midst of all these wonders, little 
Sally Chandler herself, in her rag- 
ged clothes. Her lank locks are 
hanging over her eyes, her boots 
yawn wide without a lace, her 
stockings are down at heel, her 
hands are fresh from the making of 
mud pies; but within Sally’s soul 
there is no sense of incongruity. 
Comes a procession from the skies, 
heralded by a glittering white star, 
which widens into an avenue of 
light, through which the actors 
move, growing, dwindling, fading, 
re-appearing, and passing through 
most strange and natural metamor- 
phoses. It is within Sally’s waking 
experiences that a young boy-com- 
panion, lured by glory’s trump, be- 
came a drummer-boy in the British 
army, and that, shortly after his 
martial rise, he paid a visit to the 
scenes of his youth in Rosemary 
Lane; on that occasion Sally saw 
him, and worshipped, and never 
saw him more. Now comes he on, 
as big as a mouse, heading the pro- 
cession, with a drum larger than a 
hogshead slunground his shoulders ; 
behind him trots a donkey, familiar 
to the neighbourhood, who, recog- 
nising Sally, smiles grotesquely, 
and asks her when she is going to 
faint dead away again. The entire 
contents of a toy and cake shop, 
into the windows of which Sally 
has often gazed with hungry eyes, 
follow the eccentric donkey. First 
appear the royal beefeaters, repre- 
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sented by men cut out of rich 
brown gingerbread, with features 
formed of Dutch metal, their legs 
and arms also being magnificently 
slashed with strips of the same; 
the legs of these magnificent men 
are very thick (‘ All the better for 
eating, my dear!’), their limbs 
ludicrously disproportionate, and 
their features—especially their gilt 
eyebrows—generally diabolical in 
expression, but this does not lessen 
their attractiveness. Then come a 
regiment of men of lower degree, 
composed of light seedcake, who, 
with small currants stuck in their 
heads for eyes, bear the appearance 
of having passed a dissipated, not 
to say seedy existence; then a 
legion of wooden dolls, with not a 
vestige of clothing on their bodies, 
their staring expressionless features 
testifying to their shamelessness 
and their indifference to public 
opinion; then the animals from 
Noah’s arks, so indiscriminately 
coupled as to betray a disgraceful 
Scriptural ignorance ; then tin sol- 
diers on slides, their outstretched 
swords proclaiming that they are 
on the straight road to glory; con- 
cluding with an army of wooden 
grenadiers with fixed bayonets, 
who march without bending a joint. 
All these move through the avenue 
of light, the chief feature in the 
procession being the drummer-boy, 
who flashes up inconsequentially 
in a dozen places at once, to put 
life into the affair. Once he appears 
arm-in-arm with a little girl, with 
whom, until she died twelve months 
ago, Sally used to play at grocers’ 
shops in dark kitchens and on back- 
window sills. As these fade from 
sight, a bower of golden hair rises 
in their place, which, being parted 
by two pretty little hands, reveals 
the beautiful face of a child, bearing 
a resemblance to Sally’s baby-trea- 
sure. But the glimpse is so evan- 
escent, appearing and passing away 
as insubstantially as a light shadow 
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over water, that Sally is not sure it 
is she. And now another proces- 
sion enchains her attention. With 
a grand fanfaronade of trumpets, on 
marches a gay troop of soldiers, 
followed by men carrying huge flags, 
the devices in which are quick with 
life. On the waving folds of silk 
fish are swimming, horses are 
prancing, artizans are following 
their trades, and the lion and the 
unicorn are fighting for the crown 
with restless animation. ‘These 
precede more soldiers and carriages 
and flags, until the shouts that rend 
the air proclaim the approach of 
the principal figure in the proces- 
sion. This proves to be a gilt coach 
of antique shape, with coachmen 
and footmen blazing with gold lace, 
and Sally jumps up and down in a 
paroxysm of frantic excitement as 
she recognises the inmate of the 
coach, who is staring in wonder out 
of the window at the people huzza- 
ing and waving their hats in her 
honour. It is her own baby-trea- 
sure who sits in the coach, with 
flushed and beautiful face, and with 
eyes bluer and more beautiful than 
the brightest and biuest clouds 
Sally has ever yet gazed upon. In 
the midst of this triumphant dis- 
play aman suddenly appears, and, 
with sinister looks, stands by the 
coach in which the child is sitting. 
It is the new tenant who has taken 
the bedroom in her mother’s house, 
and his menacing attitude pro- 
claims that he is bent on mischief. 
Thechild looks imploringly towards 
Sally for protection, and instanta- 
neously Sally is on the donkey’s 
back, riding full tilt at their com- 
mon enemy, who goes down in 
great confusion before her. Upon 
this the crowd and the entire pa- 
geant melt away like warm vapour 
from a glass, and Sally, with her 
baby-treasure safe in her arms, is 
walking along a dark street, the 
houses in which are so tall that 
they shut out the sky. The place 
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in which she is walking is strange 
to her, and she wraps her thin 
shawl closely about her precious 
charge as she plods along, shiver- 
ing. The night is cold, the rain is 
falling, and they are alone, walking 
for many hours through the dreary 
thoroughfares, until from an arch- 
way a shadow steals and strives to 
seize the child. It is the new ten- 
ant again. Sally, terror-stricken, 
flies from him as fast as her little 
legs will allow her—and flies so 
swiftly, and through somany streets, 
for seemingly-interminable hours, 
that her breath fails, and life is 
leaving her: and all through this 
terrible flight the pursuer is at her 
heels, with flashing eyes and with 
death in his face. Sally knows 
that this is expressed in him, 
and that he is bent on destruction, 
although her back is towards him. 
She feels his hot breath on her 
neck ; she hears a hissing sound 
from remorseless lips ; closer and 
closer he comes, and his arms are 
about to close around her, when 
she falls over a precipice, down, 
down, into the spreading branches 
of a tree, where she places her baby 
safely in a cradle of flowers, and 
watches the form of their enemy 
flash, like a glance of light, into the 
abyss, the yawning mouth of which 
closes upon him with a snap. As 
the light of the child’s golden hair 
falls on the green branches, they 
become magically transformed into 
the likeness of Sally’s playmates 
and acquaintances round and about 
Rosemary Lane. There is Jane 
Preedy without any boots, and Ann 
Taylor without any stockings, and 
Jimmy Platt with the hair of his 
head falling over his weak eyes 
and sticking through the peak of 
his cap, and Young Stumpy with 
bits of his shirt thrusting themselves 
forward from unwarrantable places, 
and Betsy Newbiggin selling liquor- 
ice-water for pins ; and there be- 
sides is the sailor-beggar without 
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legs, who lives next door to the 
Chandlers, comfortably strapped 
to the little wooden platform on 
wheels, on which, with fair success, 
he fights the battle of life. Then 
the actors in the Lord Mayor's 
procession loom out on other 
branches, conspicuous among them 
being the drummer-boy, standing 
on his head on the donkey’s back, 
and valiantly playing the drum in 
that position. There being still 
some branches vacant, half a dozen 
very little girls carrying very big 
babies start up on them, and im- 
part a domestic interest to the 
scene. The cradle of flowers fades, 
and its place is occupied by a 
square piece of carpet, upon which 
Sally’s baby-treasure is dancing. 
The child is now dressed in the 
oddest fashion, her garments being 
composed of stray bits of silk and 
ribbon, which hang about her in- 
congruously, but with picturesque 
effect. As she dances, the drum- 
mer-boy, who is now, in addition 
to his drum, supplied with pandean 
pipes, beats and pipes to the ad- 
miration of the audience. Carried 
away by the applause, he in an in- 
advertent moment, bangs so loudly 
on his drum that he bangs the 
entire assemblage into air, and Sally 
is again alone, sitting in the tree by 
the side of the empty flower-cradle. 
As she looks disconsolately around 
for her baby-treasure, comes a vi- 
sion in the clouds—a vision which 
fills her with ineffable delight and 
ecstasy. Thousands of angels, with 
bright wings and faces of lustrous 
beauty, are clustered about an old 
cobbler, a friend of Sally’s, who occu- 
pies a stall in Rosemary Lane, and 
who, for the nonce, transferred to a 
heavenly sphere, now plies hisawlon 
Olympian heights. Very busy is he, 
with his shirt-sleeves tucked up to 
his shoulders, mending shoes for the 
angels, who are flying to him from 
every bright cloud in the heavens, 
with old shoes and slippers in 
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their hands. He works with light- 
ning rapidity to satisfy their eager 
demands. But presently a lull 
takes place, and the lustrous shapes 
are all gazing tenderly on Sally’s 
baby-treasure, upon whose little 
feet the old cobbler is fitting a pair 
of shining slippers. A sudden clap 
of thunder inspires multitudinous 
images of beauty, all of which pre- 
sently merge into the sound of 
falling water, and the air is filled 
with a myriad slender lines of 
flashing light. Fainter and fainter 
they grow, and Sally awakes from 
her dream. 

She hears the rain falling softly 
in the streets, and hears her mother 
ask herifshe is awake. Almost un- 
conscious, she murmurs she knows 
not what in reply, and pressing the 
child closer to her, is in a moment 
asleep again; but her sleep now 
is dreamless. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN WHICH MR. CHANDLER DIS- 
COVERS WHO IT WAS THAT 
PLAYED ON THE TIN WHISTLE, 


Tue handle of the street door 
of Mr. Richard Chandler’s house 
could be so worked from without 
by any person initiated into the 
secret that it yielded easily to 
practised fingers. This was Mr. 
Chandler’s ingenious invention. 
Early in his married life he had 
come to the conclusion—founded 
on experience —that it was not 
always agreeable to his sensitive 
feelings that, after a night’s ca- 
rouse, the door should be opened 
for him by his wife. Even if she 
said nothing, there was an ex- 
pression in her face not plea- 
sant to contemplate. Hence the 
device. ‘To save you from sitting 
up, old woman,’ he said to her 
when he called her attention to 
his ingenious design. But she did 
not appreciate his considerate re- 
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gard for her, and, to his mortifi- 
cation, did not give him the credit 
he deserved for his good intentions. 
Being a most obstinate woman, she 
continued to sit up for him, despite 
his expostulations. 

At one o’clock in the morning 
he opened his street door and en- 
tered his house. Mrs. Chandler was 
stillup, mending Sally’s clothes. On 
a corner of the table at which she 
was working, his supper of bread- 
and-cheese was laid. As he entered, 
his wife glanced at him, and then 
bent her eyes to her work, without 
uttering a word. 

Such conduct as this was suffi- 
cient to vex any well-regulated 
mind; it vexed Mr. Chandler’s, 
and to be the better prepared for 
what was to follow, he went into 
the bedroom, and dipped his head 
in a basin of cold water. He was 
one of those men who can drink 
deeply without showing it in their 
speech to such an extent as to 
place themselves at a disadvan- 
tage. His features and limbs were 
beyond his control, but his mind 
was fairly clear. The cold water 
made it clearer, and he reéntered 
the sitting-room with a weak smile 
upon his lips, directed towards his 
wife—a smile conciliatory and for- 
giving, denoting that the wearer 
bore no malice and was ready for 
amiable intercourse. It was thrown 
away upon Mrs. Chandler, who, in 
her vicious spirit, did not respond 
to it. Observing this, and naturally 
indignant that his white flag of truce 
should be thusreceived, Mr. Chand- 
ler relapsed into sternness, and fell- 
to upon his supper. 

On occasions, silence is a strong 
weapon. Many a time had Mr. 
Chandler been hurt by it in his 
wife. Worse than hurt—wounded 


wofully in his tenderest feelings. 
In such a silence as the present, 
accusing voices, unheard, force 
themselves upon the conscience. 
Mr. Chandler had a conscience— 
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a distinct merit in a drunkard, and 
at the same time a distinct incon- 
venience. 

Yet Mrs. Chandler was not un- 
kindly disposed towards her hus- 
band. The dream of her first-born 
lingered in her memory, and, while 
it saddened, softened her ; but she 
felt that her wrongs were great. 
Two opposing trains of thought 
were in her mind, one belonging 
to the mother, the other to the 
wife. 

By the time Mr. Chandler had 
finished his supper, the silence 
had become intolerable to him. 
His wife, having finished mending 
Sally’s clothes, was now engaged 
gathering them together. He made 
another conciliatory step. 

‘ How is Sally ?’ he asked. 

Mrs. Chandler’s lip curled. ‘Sal- 
ly’s asleep,’ she answered. 

Then ensued another silence, 
broken again by Mr. Chandler. 

‘Did you get her any — any 
strengthening things ?’ 

‘No.’ 

Here was an opening, and Mr. 
Chandler was not slow in taking 
advantage of it. He was annoyed 
with his wife because of her reti- 
cence, annoyed with himself be- 
cause he was in the wrong, and 
annoyed with his tongue because 
it was not entirely under his con- 
trol; it was tripping him up, as it 
were. 

‘Why didn’t you get strengthen- 
ing things for the young un? I 
left you the money for ’em.’ 

She shivered his lance to splinters. 

‘ All the shops were shut—except 
the public-houses.’ 

‘Ah, yes, I forgot. But you might 
have asked her if she fancied any- 
thing.’ 

‘I was afraid to.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ Better not ask me, Dick. You 
won’t relish the answer.’ 

It is very difficult to avoid accus- 
tomed grooves; that they were now 
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approaching a dangerous and fa- 
miliar one was evident to both, and 
yet, with the best intentions, they 
could not take another road. 

‘I do ask you. Why were you 
afraid ?’ 

‘I said to her last week,’ replied 
the mother, with a dark fierce flash 
into her husband’s face, ‘ when she 
came out of one of her faints, 
“Sally, what would you like?” 
“T’d like some gin, mother,’’ she 
answered. I was afraid she might 
give me the same answer again.’ 

He quailed before the look, and 
the strong reproach conveyed in 
the mother’s words. 

‘I spoke to Dr. Lyon about it,’ 
she continued, in a hard tone. 
‘He’s an understanding man, and 
‘Il talk sense to them that ’ll listen 
to it. I asked him why Sally 
should fancy gin before anything 
else. “Your husband's fond of it,” 
says Dr. Lyon. “What's that to do 
with my girl?” I asked. “Well,” 
he says, passing his hand over his 
chin, and looking at me hard—you 
know his way, Dick—“ If a father’s 
got spots, it’s likely the child’ll have 
spots ; if a father has fits, it’s likely 
the child ’ll have fits; you see, 
what's in a father’s blood is likely 
to be in the child’s.” That was 
what Dr. Lyon said, and you may 
make the best of it.’ 

‘Dr. Lyon’s an old fool,’ said Mr. 
Chandler ruefully; ‘his head’s full 
of crotchets, as everybody, knows. 
I don’t mean to say that I’m always 
right; I'm sometimes wrong. So 
don’t let’s have any more quarrel- 
ling to-night, old woman.’ 

‘I don’t want any quarrelling. 
I’m not a match for you, Dick.’ 

*That’s as it should be, old 
woman,’ he said, recovering his 
Spirits. ‘Man’s the master.’ 

‘You're good at words, Dick.’ 

‘That’s so,’ he chuckled vain- 
fully. 

Her eyelighted on an object near 
her. ‘ But better at something else.’ 
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‘ At what, old woman ?’ 

With a scornful glance she laid 
before him the strap with which he 
was in the habit of striking her. 
He flung it away with an oath. 

* You'll drive me to—’ 

She finished the sentence before 
he could proceed. ‘ To drink, per- 
haps.’ 

Ordinarily, this would have been 
sufficient to create a scene, but Mr. 
Chandler was in no mood for one, 
and he forebore to fan the fire. 

‘There’s no arguing with a wo- 
man,’ he said, with a wise impa- 
tience. ‘Come, it’s time to get to 
bed. I suppose the new lodger is 
in.’ 

‘He came in an hour ago.’ 

* And the little girl ?” 

‘ She’s asleep with Sally.’ 

Mr. Chandler, who had risen, 
stood silent for a few moments, 
drumming gently with his fingers on 
the table. 

‘Did you see him when he came 
home ?” 

Mrs. Chandler's anger was spent, 
and her husband’s kinder tone now 
met with a kindred response. 

‘No, Dick.’ 

‘ Ah, then, there’s no use asking. 
But you might have heard some- 
thing, Loo.’ 

Mrs. Chandler’s Christian name 
was Louisa, and when her husband 
used the old familiar Loo—always 
on his tongue during the time they 
kept company together, before they 
were married—it was ‘ Loo’ this, 
and ‘ Loo’ that, in those days, and 
he was her slave, not she his— 
when he used the old endeared 
title, her heart invariably melted 
towards him, and all her wrongs 
and sorrows were forgotten in the 
memory of the golden days that 
were gone. 

‘What might I have heard, 
Dick? she asked, approaching 
close to his side. He passed his 
arm around her. 

‘Something that would have 
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reminded you— He broke off 
abruptly with, ‘ No matter.’ 

* But tell me, Dick.’ 

‘You heard no music, then?” 

‘No, Dick, I heard no music.’ 

‘ AsI was drinking at the Royal 
George’—this with some small 
sense of shame expressed in him, 
invoked by their late conversation 
—‘I fancied that I heard a man 
playing on a tin whistle.’ 

Mrs. Chandler’s lips quivered, 
and a shudder ran through her 
frame. 

‘The new tenant,’ pursued Mr. 
Chandler—‘ hang him! he’s got 
into my head like a black fog !— 
the new tenant had just gone away, 
and good riddance to him, when I 

" heard the music, as I thought, and 
I went to the door to look. I saw 
nobody, and a man in the Royal 
George said that our new lodger 
had something in his pocket that 
looked like a whistle or a flute. As 
he came straight home, I thought 
you might have heard him play it.’ 

‘I was asleep, Dick, when he 
came home; the slamming of the 
street door woke me.’ She paused, 
and played nervously with a button 
of her husband's coat. ‘Dick, I 
dreamt of our Ned to-night.’ 

‘Ay, Loo,’ he answered softly. 

‘What can have become of him ? 
Where is he now, the dear lad ? 

‘Best for us not to know, per- 
haps, replied Mr. Chandier 
gloomily. 

‘I’ve thought of him a good 
deal lately,’ said Mrs. Chandler, 
not to be diverted from her theme ; 
‘more than I’ve done for a long 
time past. And my dreaming of 
him to-night is a good sign. Dick, 
I’ve got it into my head that he'll 
open the door one day, as hand- 
some as ever, and rich too, and 
that he’ll make it up to us j 

Mr. Chandler interrupted her 
with a bitter laugh, and took up 
her words. 

‘And ‘ll make it up to us for 
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all the trouble and disgrace he’s 
brought upon us! If my head 
doesn’t ache till then——but you 
women are always dreaming of im- 
possibilities. Stop talking of him, 
and let’s get to bed.’ 

They went into the bedroom 
together, and Mrs. Chandler held 
the candle over the sleeping chil- 
dren, turning the coverlid down, so 
that their faces could be seen. 
They were both fast asleep; the 
baby’s head was lying on Sally’s 
bare shoulder, and their lips almost 
touched. 

It was not upon Sally’s face that 
Mr. Chandler’s eyes rested. He 
gazed intently upon the child sleep- 
ing in Sally’s arms, much as though 
he were striving to find the solution 
to some perplexing problem. His 
wife, noticing his intent observance 
of the child, observed, 

‘Doesn’t she look like a little 
angel, Dick ? 

Mr. Chandler nodded abstract- 
edly. It was not the child’s like- 
ness to an angel that was in his 
mind at this moment. 

‘TI never saw such a face,’ said 
Mrs. Chandler. ‘ It’s like a flower. 


And such a complexion! Like a 
peach.’ 
‘Yes, that’s so. But what's 


puzzling me, Loo, is the difference 
between the young un and the 
man up-stairs. Now, there’s Sally. 
She’s not the beauty that this baby 
is ; that, there’s no denying. All 
the better for her, perhaps.’ 

‘ODick! murmured the mother, 
who would have made any sacrifice 
to see her Sally as pretty as the 
child beside her. 

‘I know what I’m saying, Loo. 
It’s more often a bit of good luck 
than not for a girl to be plain-look- 
ing. They don’t get so many 
temptations thrown in their way. 
Well, but to come back to my 
argument. There’s Sally, there. 
She’s dark, and skinny, and queer- 
looking all round; but anybody 
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can see with half an eye that she’s 
our child. It’s the same with Ned ; 
he was about the handsomest lad 
that you could see in a mile’s 
walk : 

‘Ay, that he was, Dick,’ said 
the fond mother. 

‘—Not a bit like Sal, and not 
much like us to speak of, in a 
general way. And yet nobody 
could doubt that they were brother 
and sister, and that he was our 
boy. Nature works out these 
things in her own way. Very well, 
then. In what way has Nature 
worked out a likeness between this 
new baby and the man sleeping up- 
stairs ?” 

‘In no way that I can see,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Chandler, receiving with 
favour this evidence against a man 
to whom she had taken a dislike at 
first sight. 

‘In no way that anybody can 
see. There ain’t a feature in their 
faces alike—not one. Now, Na- 
ture doesn’t tell lies as a rule; but 
she has told a whopper if that man 
is this young un’s father. He didn’t 
behave like a father; I didn’t no- 
tice it at the time, but it comes 
upon me now. Do you mean to 
tell me,’ he demanded, turning, by 
a kind of instinct, on his wife, as 
though her views on the subject 
were not in accordance with his 
own, ‘that a father would behave 
to his own flesh and blood as that 
fellow behaved to this little one to- 
night? It ain’t in human nature. 
Well, then! Look here, old wo- 
man. There’s lots of things against 
me, I know. I go wrong more 
often than I go right. I might be 
a better man to you, I daresay, and 
a better father to Sal; but things 
have gone too far for me to alter. 
But for all that, I think I’ve got 
the feelings of a father towards our 
lass, and I wouldn't part with her 
for her weight in gold.’ 

Which speech, uttered with 
rough, genuine feeling, was a re- 
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compense to Mrs. Chandler for 
months of neglect and unfair usage. 

‘Well, Dick,’ she said, ‘ don’t 
bother any more about it now. 
We've got two weeks’ rent in ad- 
vance, at any rate.’ 

And this practical commentary 
Mrs. Chandler considered a satis- 
factory termination to the conver- 
sation—at least, for the present. 

Mr. Chandler was a heavy sleeper. 
Being an earnest man, he was as 
earnest in his sleep as in other 
matters, and his wife had often 
observed that it would take the 
house on fire to rouse him. He 
had no belief in the virtue of 
the old saying, with reference to 
sleep, six hours for a man, seven 
for a woman, and eight for a fool. 
A man wanted a good eight hours, 
he said, and as a man of his word 
he generally took them—in one 
act—being, it must be confessed, 
more often than not fortified by his 
imbibitions for the carrying out of 
his assertion. It was singular, there- 
fore, that on this night, when he 
went to bed well fortified for the 
stupefaction of his senses, he should 
wake up within an hour of his clos- 
ing his eyes, with an idea in his 
mind which had not before pre- 
sented itself in an intelligible shape, 
and yet which it seemed to him 
he had been revolving for several 
weeks. In after comment upon 
the circumstance, and what arose 
from it, Mrs. Chandler remarked 
that there must have been a pro- 
vidence in it; but then she was a 
superstitious woman, and frequently 
made rash statements. Despite the 
many hours he had spent at the 
Royal George, Mr. Chandler awoke 
mentally fresh and clear. He lay 
silent in the dark for a few mo- 
ments. 

‘I say,old woman,’ he mumbled, 
‘are you awake?” 

The instinct of habit caused Mrs. 
Chandler to answer, drowsily, 

* Yes, Dick.’ 
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‘It’s buzzing about my head so,’ 
said he, then, unconscious that he 
was guilty of a wilful perversion of 
the truth, ‘that I haven’t been able 
to get a wink of sleep. Do you 
hear me ?” 

Mrs. Chandler, who had relapsed 
into sleep in the interval, woke up 
to reply, mechanically, ‘ Yes, I hear 
you, Dick,’ and instantly fell asleep 
again. 

Mr. Chandler, feeling justly ag- 
grieved at this want of sympathy, 
grumbled, 

‘ Just like all you women! Come. 
Rouse yourself’ (Assisting her by 
a rough push.) ‘ What time was it 
you told me the new lodger came 
in?’ 

Under the impression that the 
question had been put to her many 
hours since, and therefore not quite 
clear as to its purport, Mrs, Chand- 
ler said, 

‘Eh, Dick ? 

‘Eh, Dick! and eh, Dick!’ re- 
torted Mr. Chandler. ‘ Now, then, 
are you listening ?’ 

‘Of course I am,’ she said, re- 

proachfully, throwing upon him the 
onus of evading the question. ‘Go 
on.’ 
‘I’m going on. Slow.’ (Witha 
pause between each word.) ‘What 
—time—did—you—tell me—that 
—the—new—lodger—came—in— 
to-night ?” 

‘Oh, yes, Dick,’ replied Mrs. 
Chandler ; and, satisfied that she 
had now set his mind at ease, 
she turned round, and dozed off 
again. 

‘Was there ever such a woman ?” 
he cried, shaking her so roughly 
that she started up in alarm, and 
inquired if there were thieves in 
the house. 

‘No,’ he said. ‘Lay down. I've 
been asking you a question for the 
last half-hour, and can only get “yes” 
and“no” out of you. I want to know 
about the new lodger. I can’t sleep 
for thinking of him.’ 
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‘What is it you want to know, 
Dick ? 

Mr. Chandler irritably repeated 
his question. 

‘There, I was sure of it,’ mur- 
mured Mrs. Chandler triumph- 
antly. ‘I knew you were talking 
to me, and I’ve answered that ques- 
tion two or three times already.’ 

‘Well, answer it again,’ he 
growled. 

‘He came home about an hour 
before you.’ 

‘ That’s all right, then. He left 
the Royal George about that time. 
And you were asleep ? 

‘Yes, and I’m almost asleep now. 
That’s enough for to-night, Dick.’ 

‘Not half enough, old woman,’ 
he said, continuing to shake her 
without mercy. ‘And now I think 
of it, if you were asleep, how do 
you know what time he came in?” 

‘He woke me up,’ replied Mrs. 
Chandler, goaded to desperation, 
‘with the way he slammed-to the 
door. I'll give him a bit of my 
mind in the morning. There’s 
other lodgers in the house besides 
him, and I ain’t going to have them 
disturbed in that way. I shouldn’t 
wonder if some of ’em don’t give 
us warning to-morrow.’ 

‘Never mind them. You are 
asleep.’ 

‘Yes, I am, Dick, or I ought to 
be. You've no more feeling than 
a stone. For the Lord’s sake, 
don’t talk to me any more! I’ve 
got to be up at six o'clock.’ 

He proceeded, without paying 
the slightest regard to her appeal, 

*You don’t take me. I mean, 
when the new lodger comes into 
the house you are asleep.’ 

‘I was. The candle went out 
as I was mending Sally’s clothes, 
and I was that tired——’ 

‘There never was a woman, I 
do believe,’ he interrupted angrily, 
‘as ’d stick to a point for five 
minutes together ! 

Which provoked his wife to re- 
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tort, with considerable show of 
reason, ‘Is this the time of night 
to stick to a point, I should like to 
know ! 

‘You're an unreasonable, pro- 
voking woman. What have Sally’s 
clothes to do with what I’m talking 
about, I want to know?’ 

‘If you knew,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Chandler, with drowsy indignation, 
and with a certain conviction that 
she was a most hardly-used wife, 
‘half as much as you'd like to 
know, you’d know enough to drive 
a hundred women out of their 
senses. But go on. If you must 
talk, you must, I suppose.’ 

‘When the new lodger comes 
home a couple of hours ago,’ he 
continued, following out his train 
of thought, ‘you are asleep. He 
wakes you up with the way he 
bangs the door. He comes into 
the house, and goes up-stairs to 
his room. That's it, isn’t it?’ 

‘That’s it, Dick,’ replied Mrs. 
Chandler listlessly. 

‘ And you don’t set eyes on him ?” 

‘No, and don’t want to.’ 

‘Now, old woman, just keep 
your mind on what I’m saying ’"— 
but here Mr. Chandler interrupted 
himself by exclaiming, ‘ What's 
that row up-stairs? It comes from 
his room.’ 

Roused to fuller consciousness 
by the disturbance above, and by 
her husband’s irrepressibly-earnest 
manner, Mrs. Chandler ‘ pulled 
her senses together ’—her own way 
of expressing it—and _ listened. 
The noise proceeded undoubtedly 
from the room let to the new 
lodger, and, as well as she could 
judge, was caused by the stealthy 
moving about of furniture. It did 
not last long, and presently all was 
quiet again. 

‘I shall have to go up to him,’ 
said Mr. Chandler, shaking his 
head at himself in the dark, ‘if he 
gives us any more of that fun. I’m 
not sure, when I put this and that 
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together, whether I oughtn’t to go 
up to him as itis. For this is the 
way it stands. He's a stranger in 
the neighbourhood. Nota soul in 
the Royal George ever set eyes on 
him before to-night. You never 
saw him before to-night. I never 
did. He comes here with a child 
—a mere baby—that don’t seem 
as if it had any right to be here at 
all. He takes the room, and pays 
a fortnight in advance, without ever 
asking for a receipt, and without 
ever saying my name is George, or 
Jim, or Jo, or whatever else it 
might be. He pulls out a handful 
of money, too. Are you following 
me, Loo ?’ 

‘I’m following you, Dick.’ 

‘He speaks and looks in such a 
way that our Sally has a down on 
him immediate ; and I believe in 
our Sally—she’s a girl of sense, 
young as she is. And for the mat- 
ter of that, children can see further 
than grown-up people in some cases. 
He gives no reference. He comes 
with me to the Royal George, and 
makes himself generally disagree- 
able. He looks about him dark 
and sly-like, and when he makes 
himself scarce, he pleases the lot of 
us. Come. You're a sensible wo- 
man. Does this sound suspicious, 
or doesn’t it?” 

‘It does sound queer, as you put 
it,” acquiesced Mrs. Chandler, now 
wide awake. 

‘And, by Jove! there’s some- 
thing more suspicious behind. Who 
showed him his bedroom ?” 

‘I didn’t.’ 

‘And J didn’t. Who showed 
him how to open the street-door 
without a key? 

*I didn’t’ 

‘And J didn’t. Then how the 
devil does he open it without being 
shown how it’s done? and how the 
devil does he find his way, without 
a light, to a room he’s never seen ? 
I’m going to look into this, Loo, 
before I close my eyes again.’ 
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Mr. Chandler jumped out of 
bed energetically, with the inten- 
tion of putting his purpose into 
execution. But if his determina- 
tion of looking into the matter had 
not been formed by his own logical 
reasoning on the suspicious ele- 
ments in the case, it would have 
been forced upon him by what 
took place immediately his feet 
touched the floor. The moving of 
furniture in the new lodger’s room 
recommenced—not stealthily now, 
but with great violence, and much 
as though it was being thrown about 
with the wilful intention of breaking 
it to pieces. The noise had aroused 
the other lodgers in the house, and 
a knocking at Mr. Chandler’s door, 
followed by a pathetic inquiry about 
that disturbance up-stairs, and an 
entreaty that it should be stopped 
at once, as the speaker’s old man 
had a racking headache, and the 
row was just driving him mad, 
quickened Mr. Chandler to speedier 
action. 

‘All right, Mrs. Midge,’ Mr. 
Chandler called out, ‘I’m going 
up-stairs this minute. It’s only a 
new lodger we’ve taken in to-night. 
If he don’t stop his row, I’ll bundle 
him neck and crop into the street.’ 

With the handle of the open 
door in his hand, he turned to his 
wife, and desiring her not to be 
frightened, groped his way to the 
upper part of the house. 

Mrs. Chandler, disregarding her 
husband’s injunction, sat up in bed, 
and listened to the noise, which so 
increased in violence every moment 
that she got out of bed before Mr. 
Chandler was half-way up-stairs, 
and stood ready to fly to his assist- 
ance. 

The person who was causing this 
commotion had, when he entered 
the bedroom, fallen upon the bed 
in a stupor. He had had no rest 
for a week, and was utterly ex- 
hausted. For days he had been 
haunted and pursued by horrible 
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phantoms, which had driven him al- 
most mad. When the fit first seized 
him, he was in the country, fifty 
miles from Rosemary Lane, and 
the thought occurred to him that 
there was but one house in all the 
wide world in which he could find 
refuge from his enemies. To this 
refuge he slowly made his way, 
eating nothing, but drinking when- 
ever the opportunity for doing so 
presented itself. But for drink he 
could not have carried out his pur- 
pose, and could not have reached 
his sanctuary. It gave him for the 
time a fictitious strength, and en- 
abled him at length to reach Mr. 
Chandler’s house. 

The room was in total darkness, 
and for two hours he lay helpless 
and supine, unaware that even in 
his stupor he was ceaselessly picking 
unearthly reptiles from the blanket 
upon which he had fallen. For two 
hours he lay thus, and then con- 
sciousness returned to him. 

It slowly dawned upon his fever- 
ed imagination that he was no 
longer alone. With his eyes tight- 
ly closed, he was aware that the 
frightful shapes which had pursued 
him for a week had discovered his 
sanctuary, and were stealing upon 
him. They were subtle and power- 
ful enough to force their way 
through stone walls, through closed 
doors, and they had done so now. 
Perhaps, thought he—if it can be 
said that he thought at all—if I 
keep my eyes closed, they will not 
discover me. It is dark, and I shall 
evade them. They will not think 
of searching too closely for me 
here. 

He lay quiet, as he believed, 
with loudly-beating heart ; but all 
the time he struck at the air with 
his hands, helpless, impotent, ter- 
ror-bound. Soon, encouraged by 
the silence, he ventured to open his 
eyes, anda spasm of despair escaped 
him as he discovered how he had 
been juggled. Creeping towards 
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him stealthily was a huge shapeless 
shadow. Form it had none, its 
face and eyes were veiled, but he 
could see huge limbs moving with- 
in dark folds, and he knew that it 
intended to destroy him. The 
window and door were fast closed, 
and it could only have entered the 
room by way of the chimney and 
fireplace. If he could thrust it 
back to that aperture, and block it 
up, he would be safe. It was only 
one shape that threatened him— 
there was comfort in that—only 
one to battle with. Surely, if he 
were cunning, he could master that 
oneenemy. Herose fromthe bed, 
shaking and trembling like a leaf 
in a strong wind, and slowly moved 
the common washstand between 
himself and the shadow. Pushing 
it slowly before him, he whispered 
triumphantly to himself as he per- 
ceived his enemy retreat. Cunning- 
ly he drove it towards the fireplace 
and compelled it into that niche, 
where it passed away like the pass- 
ing of a cloud. Thank God ! it was 
gone. And so that it should not 
again find entrance, he placed 
against the fireplace all the avail- 
able furniture in the room. That 
being done, he lay down upon the 
bed, with a sense of inexpressible 
relief. 

But peace was not for him. 
Within five minutes the shadows be- 
gan again to gather about him, and 
the same monstrous shape which 
had previously threatened him re- 
appeared. Not now in disguise, or 
veiled. He saw its limbs, its hor- 
rible face and eyes, and its aspect 
was so appalling that_a smothered 
shriek of agony broke from his 
parched lips. Whither should he 
fly? How could he escape these 
terrors? Ah! the door! He moved 
towards it, but shrank back imme- 
diately at the sound of steps and 
muffled voices. The window! but 
that was blocked up by a crawling 
monster, whose thousand limbs were 
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winding and curling towards him, 
warning him to approach at his 
peril. He dared not move a step 
in that direction. In what direc- 
tion, then, could he find a refuge ? 
In none. He was hemmed in, sur- 
rounded by these fearful enemies ; 
the room was filled with them, and 
they were waiting for him outside. 
In mad desperation he seized a 
chair and hurled it at the approach- 
ing shapes ; witha terrible strength 
he raised the heavier furniture, and 
strove to crush them. In vain. 
There was no escape for him. 
Closer and closer they approached ; 
their hot breath, their glaring eyes 
were eating into his soul, were set- 
ting his heart on fire. And at that 
moment Mr. Chandler, who had 
stopped on his way, to obtain a 
lighted candle, opened the door 
and appeared on the threshold. 

It was no human form that the 
maddened man saw. It was a be- 
ing so awful and demoniacal as to 
blast his sight. The candle which 
Mr. Chandler held above his head 
as he opened the door threw a 
lurid glow around his fearful form. 
In a paroxysm of blind delirium 
the furious wretch threw himself 
upon hisarchenemy. The candle 
fell to the ground and was extin- 
guished. But the madman needed 
no light to guide him. He would 
kill this monster who came to de- 
stroy him; he would squeeze the 
breath out of him; he would tear 
him limb from limb. He raised 
Mr. Chandler in his arms as though 
he were a reed, and dashed him 
on to the bed. He knelt upon him, 
and struck at him with wild force, 
and pressed his hands upon his 
throat with murderous intent. Mr. 
Chandler was as a child in his grasp 
— powerless to defend himself, 
powerless to escape, only able, at 
intervals, to scream lustily for help. 

The sounds of this terrible strug- 
gle aroused the whole house, and 
every person leaped from bed, the 
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most courageous among them run- 
ning to ascertain the cause of the 
disturbance. Mrs. Chandler was 
the first to reach the room. She 
had no candle, but she saw enough 
to convince her that her husband’s 
life was in danger. She threw her- 
self upon the delirious man, and 
added her affrighted shrieks to the 
confusion. The lodgers came hurry- 
ing up, and their candles cast a 
light upon the scene. 

Then Mrs. Chandler saw clearly 
before her—saw the distorted face 
of the man who was striving to 
strangle her husband—saw in his 
hand a tin whistle, with which, 
deeming it to be a dagger, he was 
stabbing at the form wnithing in his 
grasp. 

‘OQ God!’ she shrieked. ‘It is 
Ned—my boy Ned! Ned—Ned! 
for the love of God, come off! Are 
you blind or mad? It is your 
father you are killing 

Her words fell upon heedless 
ears. Nothing oftheirsensecouldhe 
understand. So intent was he in 
what threatened to be a death- 
struggle—so strung to a dangerous 
tension was his tortured imagina- 
tion—that the entreating voices, 
the lights, the hands about him 
striving to frustrate his deadly pur- 
pose, were unheard, unseen, un- 
felt. 

The men grappled with him, but 
their united efforts were unavail- 
ing ; their blows had no more ef- 
fect upon him than falling rain. 
Thus the terrible struggle con- 
tinued. 

*‘ Ned—Ned? cried Mrs. Chand- 
ler again, forcing her face between 
him and the object of his fury, so 
that, haply, he might recognise her, 
‘for gracious God’s sake, take your 
hands away! Take your hands 
away! do you hear? Your mother 
is speaking to you.’ 

The lines in his forehead deep- 
ened—the mole on his temple be- 
came suffused with blood —the 
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cruel, frenzied expression on his 
face grew darker and stronger. He 
dashed her aside with a curse, and, 
had it not been that one of the by- 
standers pulled her out of reach of 
his arm, he might have left his 
mark upon her. 

But as her son turned from her, 
the struggle came to an end, with- 
out being brought to this happier 
pass by the force of either words 
or blows. Simply by the appear- 
ance of a little child. In this 
wise : 

The conversation that had taken 
place between husband and wife 
in Mrs. Chandler's bedroom had 
awakened Sally and her baby- 
treasure. Sally did not move when 
her father went out of the room, 
but when, alarmed by his cries for 
help, hermother followed him, Sally 
got out of bed, and lifted her baby- 
treasure to the ground. Hand in 
hand, they crept to the top of the 
house. 

They reached the room in which 
the struggle was taking place—and 
reached it just in time. Another 
minute, and it might have been 
fatally too late. 

The grown-up persons were too 
intently engrossed in the action of 
the terrible scene to observe the 
entrance of the children, and thus 
it was that they made their way to 
the bedside. At this precise mo- 
ment it was that Ned, the lovely 
lad, flung his mother from him with 
brutal force, and that his eyes met 
those of Sally’s baby-treasure, who 
was gazing upon him with a look 
of curious terror. 

Her white dress, her beautiful 
face, her blue eyes staring fixedly 
at him, her golden hair hanging 
around her pretty head, produced 
a powerful and singular effect upon 
him. 

The horrible shapes by which he 
had been pursued faded from his 
sight, and something sweeter took 
their place. The dark blood de- 
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serted his face, and the furious fire 
died out of his soul, leaving him 
once more pale, haggard, and de- 
graded, and weak as trickling water. 

With shaking limbs he fell upon 
his knees before the baby-child, and 
placed his trembling hands upon 
her shoulders. 

The men and women in the 
room were spell-bound, not daring 
to interpose between him and the 
child, lest they should awake the 
savage spirit within him. 

Brief as was this interval, Mr. 
Chandler had been raised from 
the bed, and, dazed and smarting, 
was now being led out of the 
room. His wife was too intent 
upon the movements of her son to 
follow him. 

For a very few moments did the 
lovely lad remain in his kneeling 
position, embracing the child. Ut- 
terly exhausted, by drink, by want 
of rest, by the terrific excitement of 
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this and previous sleepless nights, 
his eyes closed, and with wild 
shudders he sank fainting to the 
ground. 

In response to Mrs. Chandler's 
entreaties, the lodgers assisted her 
to place him on the bed, and this 
being done she asked them to go 
down for her clothes, and to bring 
her word how her husband is. 

‘And take the children away,’ 
she said with awan smile. ‘I shall 
stop with my boy and nurse him. 
Nay, I am not frightened of him. 
He will not hurt me. See, the 
poor lad has no more strength than 
a baby.’ 

As they left the room with the 
children the mother bent over her 
degraded son, with love and pity 
in her heart, and her scalding tears 
fell on his white lips and on the 
lucky mole on his temple which was 
to bring sudden wealth and honour 
to its possessor. 


[To be continued. ] 
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I PLUCKED some rose-leaves from a full-blown flower, 
And came to me this thought, that though bereft 
Of treasures sweet, yet are some rose-leaves left, 
Though but a tithe of our loved former dower. 
And when I passed again, the garden bower 
Was strewn with petals which the faint wind bore 
From off the unpicked stem ; a fragrance o’er 
The crimson forms crept slow in death’s last hour. 
So, gentle lady, when in beauty’s prime 
I heeded not thy excellences rare, 
But fondly thought that all decaying time 
Could never dim thy lustrous beauty fair, 
Yet Death’s fell hand, strewing thy early bloom, 
Hath made a heaven of the darkest tomb. 





THESPIAN CARTES. 


Ill, THE ART OF DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


On the night when a new piece is 
first presented at a London theatre 
there are certain symptoms of ex- 
citement which will strike even the 
careless visitor. As the introduc- 
tory ‘curtain-riser’ or ever du 
rideau trails on unheeded, unlist- 
ened to, and even unheard, he will 
notice the boxes filling with curious 
inmates—financial- or commercial- 
looking men, and with women in- 
definable, who have an unfamiliar 
look and who take their places with 
something ofa holiday air of enjoy- 
ment. ‘There is a restlessness dif- 


ferent from the composed bearing 


of those who have paid at the door 
for their seats, and forecast their 
entertainment ina spiritof deliberate 
distrust or at least calm expectancy. 
These rather tawdrily-attired dames 
are all looking eagerly round the 
house, recognising friends, while 
their cavaliers stand up behind 
with a smile of good-humoured 
anticipation. It is easy to guess 
that these are friends or patrons 
whom the anxious manager has 
gratified with ‘ orders’— persons 
whom he or the author fondly 
fancies will be of service to the 
new piece, yet would be puzzled to 
say how; some of that indescrib- 
able retinue who, in the decay of 
things, have now become con- 
nected with theatres. These too 
may represent, in some indistinct 
way, that commercial element—a 
something Israelitish—who know 
theatrical people, and thus become 
‘literary’ men. To a question 
asked, ‘ Who are they ?’ the answer, 


‘There are the Mughouses just 
come in,’ somehow seems a full 
and satisfactory reply. Below there 
are found coming into the stalls 
other beings. ‘These persons are 
certain to attract the curiosity of 
a stranger, who, in answer to his 
innocent inquiries, may learn that 
such are the critics. He can 
have pointed out to him, should 
he desire it, the various ‘ represen- 
tatives’ of the newspapers, sent to 
‘report’ on the event of the night, 
as they would be sent to report 
upon a fire, &c. ‘ Representative,’ 
indeed, nicely describes the posi- 
tion. In France the newspaper 
represents the dramatic critic ; here 
the critic represents the newspaper. 
In the former country we have 
men like Jules Janin and the late 
Théophile Gautier, and the news- 
paper receives é/at from their 
services ; in this country it would 
seem that it is the critic that re- 
ceives his prestige from the journal 
that employs him. That such re- 
versal of position is only suitable 
in England may be conceived from 
the fact that the dramatic critic is 
too often a general writer ‘on the 
paper,’ as it is called; a capable 
and excellent describer, a man of 
picturesque powers, who has worked 
hard at what is styled ‘ doing’ the 
opening of exhibitions, entries of 
foreign monarchs, and the like, 
which he has brought before the 
reader with an almost photographic 
power. After such hard service 
the post of dramatic critic is usually 
coveted as a pleasant and agreeable 
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haven, and offers a certain gay dis- 
traction. Those who have ‘done’ 
the war, the cattle-show, Russian 
weddings, &c., under circumstances 
of hardship or inconvenience, may 
now, under the genteelest of con- 
ditions, ‘do’ such airy trifles as the 
plot of the new comedy and easy 
sketches of the actors. 

Under these circumstances, what 
result could be expected? The 
skilful describer, the professor of 
writing, a master in the art of dis- 
tilling that verbiage which fills out 
the necessary two or three ‘ cols.,’ 
whose verbose expansions and pro- 
fuse details obscure rather than 
explain the matter in hand—this 
painstaking being, whose regular 
education must be completely 
vitiated by this coarse process, 
what can he bring to the most 
graceful and delicate of all tasks 
but the same style? They must 
‘do’ their comedy as they would 
the ‘Shah.’ There is no principle 
of criticism, little finesse, no dis- 
tinction of character, none of those 
airy touchings which make the 
charm of true criticism, and give 
it an attraction second only to 
what it criticises. It is all one 
stream of ooze—words, words, 
words, much after the pattern of the 
theatrical reviews in Little Pedling- 
ton. Worse than all, they have 
not the quality which sometimes re- 
deems the lack of skill, viz. serious- 
ness or enthusiasm. Such as they 
are, they are controlled by the in- 
terest of their employers. 

But it was on the nights when 
the late Mr. Robertson and Mr. 
Gilbert brought forward their new 
pieces that these agents were to be 
seen at their best. They girded 
themselves up for a conspicuous 
effort, performing their office ‘ spe- 
cial,’ as it is called in the language 
of the ‘ staff.’ Then all the great pa- 
pers, cheap and dear, exhibit whole 
‘cols.’ of this rather frothy ‘tap.’ 
Then we are told of the greatness 
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of this great night; and _ that, 
looking round the house, ‘it was 
easy to see that nearly every one 
connected with literature and art 
in London’ was present. The pre- 
sent writer has attended many of 
these solemnities, and can say that 
the elements of such audiences are 
almost invariably the same, being 
the gentlemen of the Press before 
described, and the tawdry ladies, 
with perhaps the addition of a re- 
tired actress or two, and perhaps 
the writer, or two, of all-work with 
a taste for the stage, and, per- 
haps, those mysterious beings who 
are interested either in theatres or 
great ‘enterprises of alimentation,’ 
as the French say. Indeed, one 
element of a curiously incongruous 
kind deserves to be noted, as be- 
ing significant of modern society, 
namely, the presence of the Israel- 
ite, whose cash has been invested 
in the walls of many of the new 
theatres. This has really deve- 
loped an unwonted taste for thea- 
trical life in such circles ; and the 
Hebrew, turning from the barren 
fructifying of money in dark dens, 
is tending towards ‘ fast’ life. Per- 
haps, being seriously concerned in 
the venture, he conceives that he 
may find some return in the indul- 
gence of this new taste. Hence it 
is that, on the first night, one of 
the best boxes displays the charac- 
teristic physiognomy of the race. 
It only wanted this dangerous ele- 
ment to hopelessly vulgarise the 
stage; and we think of Richard 
Wagner’s warning against the in- 
fluence of the same element on 
opera. 

The responsibility of such great 
nights seemed almost to unnerve, 
to bewilder the newspaper critics, 
who came away so dazzled, so 
‘upset’ by the crowd of beauties 
presented, that they were almost 
unfitted for the duty required. 
Such genius, wit, and ability were 
too much ; and one critic, on the 
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production of the Wicked World, 
seemed fairly to own that he was 
almost unequal to the task, ‘writing 
at the hour we do,’ &c., being so 
dazed by the beauties of the new 
work as to be incapable of carry- 
ing out the critic’s office. Lan- 
guage was powerless to convey 
a coherent idea of the surpassing 
enchantment, the countless beau- 
ties of the new work; and indeed, 
after a couple of columns of rap- 
tures, he engaged to return to the 
subject, and deal with it more so- 
berly and more thoroughly. After 
this grand manner was dealt with 
any piece produced at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, where the direct- 
ress and all concerned were lauded 
with a really indiscriminating flat- 
tery, that could scarcely be wel- 
come to the clever administratrix 
herself. Another house too where 
everything was found good and 
admirable is the Vaudeville Thea- 
tre, where, however, the pleasant 
‘and exuberant antics of the two 
lessees in what is called burlesque 
have given place to amusing 
comedy. Nothing could be more 
marked than the contrast between 
the first night of one of these 
favoured works and the second. 
As each epigram was delivered, 
some pun or quibble that could 
only make the judicious stare 
or shrug their shoulders, an ob- 
streperous roar would burst from 
the sympathising admirers in the 
stalls, who were next day to di- 
late in columns on the ‘spark- 
ling dialogue,’ and the ‘ wit’ even, 
of the performance. These guffaws 
still fill the ear ; and we recall spe- 
cially a weak piece, played some 
years ago, that was thus raptu- 
rously greeted, meeting a reception 
that would have been extravagant 
even for the School for Scandal. 
But on the following nights, when 
the sympathisers were absent, these 
sparkling quips fell flat, and the 
piece dragged on a languishing ca- 
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reer, which, though of some length, 
was yet, according to modern stage 
exploitation, no evidence of pro- 
sperity. 

The mention of the School jor 
Scandal suggests the revival some 
years ago of that famous piece at 
the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, and 
furnishes perhaps the most con- 
vincing proof of the principle that 
directs modern criticism. Here we 
have a theatre full every night, en- 
joying the most refined patronage, 
having well-trained and intelligent 
actors—advantages which place it 
above all those commercial arts 
which now advance theatres’ for- 
tunes. At this house it might be 
assumed that Sheridan’s comedy 
would be attempted. The first 
objection that suggested itself—that 
the canvas was too small for such 
a subject, and the artists too fami- 
liar with the Dutch style of work 
—might be overlooked in the belief 
of the intelligence and sincerity 
that would direct the whole. The 
spirit in which the work was un- 
dertaken was fully expounded by 
one of the panegyrists ; and the 
well-meant and exuberant vindica- 
tion is amusingly destructive of 
the claims of the performance to 
artistic excellence. ‘ It was deter- 
mined to give such a presentation 
as would mark an era in dramatic 
annals, and this was to be done as 
well by the agency of superior act- 
ing as by that of superior decora- 
tion.’ This delusion, for such it 
was, shows how obscured the 
vision of all-admiring critics has 
become, and is truly significant 
of the decay to which false prin- 
ciples, and a course of what is 
called the ‘Robertsonian drama,’ 
has led. In the latter, as has been 
often pointed out, the really un- 
essential portions of the drama 
were cultivated to a high pitch of 
finish, and the superficial manners 
and local customs, such as fashion- 
able talk, epigrams, tea-drinking, 
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&c., were mistaken for the real 
dramatic elements. A surprising 
popularity attended this mode; 
and it might seem strange that a 
piece founded on principles the 
very opposite of these should have 
been selected by a house devoted 
to petite comédic. It is worth while 
noting how this programme was 
carried out; at least if we are to 
accept the explanation put for- 
ward. ‘Strengthened by a long ex- 
perience and a careful study,’ said 
the naive apologist, ‘ the Prince of 
Wales’s management takes the good 
old play (!) in hand, and uses it as 
a vehicle for’—What will the reader 
suppose? For the interpretation 
of character? for the exhibition of 
dramatic effect? in short, for the 
obvious natural purpose for which 
a play is put on the stage—a ve- 
hicle for acting? For nothing of 
the kind (and here it must be re- 
peated that we are speaking of the 
system, and not of those who repre- 
sented it, who are clever men and 
capable critics, were they but allow- 
ed to follow their own instincts), but 
‘forreproducing accurately andcon- 
sistently the exact period at whichit 
was written by its youthful author(!). 
It was at the close of a brilliant 
period of costume. George III. 
was on the throne of England; 
Lord North was pursuing his co- 
ercive policy ; we were in the heat 
of the American war, Washington 
was being defeated at Philadelphia ; 
the Earl of Chatham was on the 
eve of his death; Dr. Dodd was 
being executed for forgery, and 
Horne Tooke was close upon his 
trial for “a seditious declaration,” 
when Sheridan’s masterpiece saw 
the footlights at Drury Lane. How 
excellent a thing, thinks the careful 
Prince of Wales’s management, in 
reviving this stage classic, to re- 
produce with it a picture of these 
interesting times! The School for 
Scanda/ shall not only be a play ; 
it shall be a picture of the history 


of that day. Wewill do more than 
interest you in the squabbles of 
Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, in the 
careless vivacity of Charles, in the 
hypocritical duplicity of Joseph. 
We will show you how society 
flourished in 1777; how people 
walked, talked, dressed, and be- 
haved. We will give youa picture 
of society drinking tea and talking 
scandal, of powdered ladies in their 
satin boudoirs and their feet upon 
amber cushions ; of an age of mar- 
queterie and teak and tulip-wood, 
of long trains, powdered hair, and 
black pages. We will show you 
how well-bred women danced a 
minuet to music played bya string 
band and a gorgeously-decorated 
spinet. We will reproduce for you 
a polished and fantastic time of low 
curtsies, lower bows, gold snuff- 
boxes, and clouded canes. We will 
revive for you a roistering party 
of half-tipsy blades, drinking their 
punch and claret and champagne, 
in silk coats, lace ruffles, and knee 
breeches, in clocked hose and 
diamond shoe-buckles, whilst some 
snuff and many more smoke long 
Dutch clay-pipes.’ 

A moment's reflection will show 
how false, how erroneous is all 
this as criticism. ‘ How excellent 
a thing, thinks the careful Prince 
of Wales’s management,’ to present 
the comedy with a picture of these 
interesting times. ‘We will do more 
than interest you in,’ &c. ; ‘we will 
show you,’ &c. It might be asked, 
by what mysterious art can George 
III., Dr. Dodd, the Earl of Chat- 
ham ‘on the eve of his death,’ and 
Horne Tooke ‘close upon his 
trial,’ with the other enumerated 
matters, however ‘interesting,’ be 
reproduced as ‘a picture’ on the 
Prince of Wales’s stage? And were 
the feat practicable, what has it 
to do with the relatively inferior 
‘squabbles’ of Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle, ‘the careless vivacity’ of 
Charles, &c.? It is enough to state 
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this to show its futility. The School 
Sor Scandal, and pieces that belong 
to periods where the corresponding 
costumes and manners obtained, 
should have costumes and customs 
developed or elaborated only so 
far as is required by the action and 
allusions of the piece. Here is the 
simple and the golden rule. More 
than this is surplusage and a clog 
on the action of the piece. A great 
and enduring drama like this owes 
its success wholly to its psycholo- 
gical action being common to every 
generation, its play of passion and 
its characters being founded on 
general principles repeated in every 
age. Some faint distinction may 
be indirectly traceable to the result 
of existing fashion, but the whole is 
really independent of costume and 
local customs. In the School for 
Scandal there are indeed one or 
two matters to which the art of the 
arranger and stage-manager might 
be applied: such as the visit of 
Lady Teazle to Joseph Surface’s 
apartments, and which was clearly 
a license of the fashionable lady of 
the day. But beyond this there 
was nothing in these fringes and 
decorations that could be called 
essential, or helpto make the action 
clearer or more powerful. Nothing 
more need be said on this point. 
The result is thus described by the 
critic : 

‘We may take it for granted that 
the primary (!) object of reproduc- 
ing a picture of society in 1777 is 
attained in a manner which ex- 
ceeded the very warmest expecta- 
tions. There are four complete 
and accurate pictures of high life 
at the close of the last century. 
We are shown society in Lady 
Sneerwell’s drawing-room ; society 
in Sir Peter Teazle’s house ; society 
in Charles Surface’s lodgings; and, 
finally, a complete insight into the 
life of Joseph Surface. Come, then, 
to Lady Sneerwell’s. It is the 
morning of a great rout or assem- 
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bly. The amber-satin curtains are 
half pulled up the lofty windows. 
The sunshine falls upon the quilted 
panels of spotless gold satin,’ &c. 
&c. ‘Change the scene quickly to 
Lady Sneerwell’s drawing-room at 
night, and contrast it dy means of 
your ready sense of humour with the 
racing, romping drawing-room oi 
1874. The amber-satin curtains 
have fallen to the ground. The 
spinet and the powdered musicians 
are wheeled away to acorner. The 
room is bared of furniture and 
empty for a dance. Listen how 
the guests chatter and flatter one 
another, seated on rout seats 
against the wall. They do not dis- 
cuss the weather, or think anything 
“awfully jolly,” or consider any 
one “dreadfully much too nice,” 
or fear round to the strains of a 
maddening galop, or assume that 
painfully distressed look insepar- 
able from the modern valse, ov 
perspire or pant, or exhaust them- 
selves. They take snuff with an 
air and bow with courtly gravity. 
They turn a verse or recite an 
epigram. Sir Benjamin Backbite 
is pestered for his latest folly, and 
Mrs. Candour is teased for her 
latest bit of scandal. But see, 
Lady Teazle enters, her train held 
by a negro page-boy, and all eyes 
are attracted by her diamonds, 
while all tongues are wagging about 
the young wife who has married an 
old bachelor. The music gives 
out the first bars of a glorious 
minuet, and tell us of the days 
when musicians wrote for dancing, 
and when dancing was an art. Sir 
Benjamin Backbite leads out Lady 
Teazle, and Crabtree just touches 
the fingers of LadySneerwell. With 
consummate grace and delightful 
courtesy they commence a minuet. 
What a delicate affectation of re- 
finement, what a meaning in every 
gesture and movement! Look at 
Lady Sneerwell; with what con- 
summate art she manages her bro- 
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caded train, see how she points 
her faultless feet and springs to 
every bar of the stately melody. 
We know not which most to ad- 
mire, the refined orchestration or the 
studied courtesy of the polished 
dance. This is the drawing-room 
society.’ 

Setting aside the English of this 
composition—the being ‘shown a 
complete insight into the life of 
Joseph Surface,’ the ‘wheeling 
away’ of ‘the powdered musicians 
into a corner,’ and the mysterious 
invitation to contrast ‘ by means of 
your ready sense of humour Lady 
Sneerwell’s drawing-room with the 
racing, romping drawing-room of 
1874’—it will now be seen how 
this odd misappropriation of dra- 
matic art led to another yet more 
odd, but which follows as it were 
naturally. The ‘aim’ of exhibiting 
‘pictures of the time’ being ‘ the pri- 
mary’ one, it was to be expected 
that if anything interfered with it, 
it should give way. The play itself 
was actually found to be incon- 
sistent with this laudable end, and 
was accordingly remodelled to suit 
the new decorative arrangements. 
No such delicious specimen of 
modern theatrical criticisms could 
be found than the following. All 
that is before the critic’s mind is 
the ‘spirited lessee,’ ‘the lavish 
expenditure,’ the popularity of ‘ the 
little house in Tottenham - court 
Road.’ Speaking for the managers, 
he says : ‘ And more than this, with- 
out arrogance or ostentation, we 
propose, in no spirit of Vandalism, 
to show how Sheridan might have 
improved his comedy had he seen 
the importance of eliminating his 
carpenter scenes and confining 
each act to one picture. Without 
revising the construction it will be 
impossible to carry out this rule 
entirely, but it is quite possible 
guietly to suggest what an advan- 
tage it would have been had Sheri- 
dan paid as much attention to con- 
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struction as to dialogue. In ¢his 
good and proper spirit the School 
Sor Scandal has been taken in hand, 
the artists determined to do their 
best, and the management con- 
vinced that any sincere contribu- 
tion to art would be warmly wel- 
comed and honestly valued.’ 

It can only be said that the 
execution did not fall short of the 
programme. The order of the 
scenes was altered, and it will be 
sufficient to mention that the quar- 
rel between Lady Teazle and her 
husband is made to take place in 
Lady Sneerwell’s drawing-room ! 
This is indeed ‘ quietly suggesting 
what an advantage it would have 
been had Sheridan paid as much 
attention to construction as to dia- 
logue.’ 

The praises of the merits of the 
actors are in the same unmeaning 
unlettered style. It would seem 
that the reading adopted was after 
the realistic principles, which are 
now fashionable in all the arts. The 
old ‘ business’ and old traditions 
must be discarded. ‘ There is the 
same enthusiastic unger,’ says the 
critic, ‘after new ideasand newread- 
ings. Each one and all think and 
act for themselves.’ In other words, 
the ‘Robertsonian’ principles are 
to be applied of copying the 
easy tone of the present day, in 
what regards speech and bearing. 
No more unintelligent principle 
could be applied than this. As 
any one who has studied the sub- 
ject knows, selection is at the root 
of all successful art ; and in acting 
and in painting it is not enough to 
transfer to canvas or to the stage 
what is before our eyes. But there 
is yet another mistake in this criti- 
cism. ‘The manners of the era of 
the School for Scandal were marked 
by a certain elaborateness ; con- 
versation and social life, as we can 
see from Boswell’s reports, were at 
least of a different character from 
what obtains at present. To re- 
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produce this on the stage a certain 
formal accentuation would be neces- 
sary totally opposed to what would 
be called easy unconventionality. 
But besides this, critics should know 
and actors learn, that comedy of 
this kind, exhibiting character of 
force and mark, should be acted 
with acertain exaggeration and even 
artificiality. The very formal periods 
in which the characters talk re- 
quire a corresponding formality of 
character. Indeed this applying 
a too jaunty and natural bearing 
is a specious delusion, is false 
dramatic art. Interpreters of this 
pattern forget that, wherever in real 
life the passions are roused, where 
there is some gallant or chivalrous 
episode, where there is anything to 
excite interest, there bearing and 
utterance become earnest and 
intense and exaggerated. Persons 
whose minds are engaged with any 
purpose or object that is at all 
dramatic become very different 
from persons in ordinary life. There 
is, moreover, what may be called 
‘colour,’ which character and emo- 
tion imparts, and which the frank 
actor alone has the art of conveying, 
apart from the individual emphasis 
given to each particular speech; 
it should also exhibit some of the 
general tone of his part. Character 
is always, as it were, forcing itself 
outwards ; it leaves its mark physi- 
cally on the frame in which it is 
enclosed. Easy unconventional 
bearing, assumed to be universal 
in the present day, is an inartistic 
contradiction. ‘The ‘ unconven- 
tional tone’ is only exhibited be- 
cause all that is exciting and dra- 
matic has been withdrawn from 
modern official society. But it 
would be a further mistake to sup- 
pose that it has been withdrawn 
from modern /ife. And here is the 
great delusion, the confounding 
the mere non-essentials of life, 
such as tea-drinking, croquet, &c., 
with life itself, which in every 
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generation must be the same. Such 
incidents as are offered in the 
School for Scandal — exhibitions 
of jealousy, hypocrisy, the mating 
of old men with girls, &c.—occur 
in the present day, and cause the 
same emotions as they did a cen- 
tury ago, and will again. 

But let us look to some other 
instances. Not long ago a feeble 
play was presented, for which even 
the critics, friends of the author, 
could find little to say. One re- 
deeming feature was discovered— 
a French waiter, ‘admirably played’ 
we were told. Every journal, from 
the Z7imes downwards, alluded to this 
‘remarkable performance.’ It will 
scarcely be believed that this 
amounted to no more than the 
waiter’s receiving an order and 
calling it out to the bar, ‘Un siphon, 
un cognac!’ which was certainly 
done naturally and as a waiter 
would do it. But the instinct that 
would consider such a feat, how- 
ever well done, acting, shows the 
misappreciation of this function by 
our critics. Such a thing only be- 
longs to imitation and mimicry. 

What is often revealed in the 
dramatic criticisms of the day is 
the difficulty of appreciating hu- 
mour ; or rather there is a ready 
capacity for relishing and holding 
up to admiration the most meagre 
and sterile attempts. This lack of 
judgment, however, is also found 
outside dramatic criticism; and 
a glance at our so-called ‘comic’ 
papers reveals a standard of wit 
little higher than that of the school- 
room. Nothing is more amusing 
than the official recognition by the 
weekly reviews of merits which 
would otherwise escape the notice 
of the crowd ; and these points are 
commended with a sort of priggish 
solemnity that suggests the pen of 
some precise country curate or offi- 
cial of the ‘reddest tape,’ to whom 
the matter in hand is scarcely con- 
genial. 
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The reader will see that this es- 
timate is no exaggeration. Some 
five years ago, after venturing on 
the prophecy ‘that Mr. 
would take Mr. Robertson’s place, 
not only at this theatre, but in the 
dramatic world ; that he had done 
well, and was likely to do better,’ 
the critic goes on to sing the praises 
of a piece by a writer of reputation, 
whose name need not be men- 
tioned. It was unsuccessful, and 
at this moment almost its name 
is forgotten. An illustration, used 
with much complacency by the 
critic and suggested by this play, 
will prove what has been stated as 
to the strange obtuseness of such 
critics in the matter of humour. 
‘This scene,’ he says, ‘ reminds us 
of an amusing story, which, so far 
as we know, Aas not been dramatised, 
as it deserves to be.’ This opening 
alone at once proves a critical de- 
ficiency ; for ‘an amusing story,’ 
in the ordinary sense, is not by any 
means a fit subject for the stage. 
A lord, it seems, once complained 
to a lady-author, who was his 
hostess, that she had invited ‘ those 
low fellows’—meaning an influential 
editor and some literary celebrities 
—to meet him. ‘ Well but, my 
lord,’ answered the lady, ‘I’m a 
low fellow myself” Now it may 
be, in the first place, said that this 
is not a ‘good’ story, but what 
might be termed ‘fair, very fair,’ 
but the notion of dramatising it 
would puzzle Mr. Byron himself. 
* The scene,’ adds the writer, ‘ be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs. M. is wor- 
thy of the best days of English 
comedy’(!). A scene upto sucha 
standard ought to make the fortune 
of a theatre, though it is curious 
how many such modern criticism 
is apt to discover. We would be 
glad to supply this scene; but a 
good test will be a little passage, 
of which the critic declares that 
‘nothing of the kind can be better? 
‘ Nothing of the kind can be better,’ 
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he says (and we feel eager to enjoy 
what deserves such praise), ‘than 
the old lord’s inquiry of his son 
whether he is ready to be married, 
and the son’s answer, “ Well, 7 
should like to put on a clean shirt, 
and then Iam”’(!). What capacity 
of mind must this be that could see 
anything, not humorous, but charac- 
teristic or appropriate even, in such 
aspeech! Butthe man who could 
dream of quoting this suggests the 
idea of a petted curate, whose little 
quips and jests have been received 
with such feminine raptures as to 
completely dwarf his mind, or at 
least render his judgment of what 
was ‘worthy of the best days of 
English comedy’ highly doubtful. 
Again: ‘The scene between the 
husband and J. is almost equal 
to the other, both as a composi- 
tion and a piece of acting, and 
has the further merit of being 
highly amusing.’ The reader shall 
have the reviewer's special account 
of this passage, and will own that 
beyond the device of the lover 
mistaking the husband for some 
one else—a stale device enough— 
there is in it nothing coherent or 
fit to be made part of a play : 
‘Mr. M. passes for his own 
butler, and he hints with great 
skill and delicacy to J., an ad- 
mirer of his wife’s, “that he had 
better leave the house, and not 
come there any more,” in this way. 
In this scene the cigar is used with 
quite as much effect as a fan was 
used in the comedies of the last 
century. The supposed steward 
produces a case of cigars, and 
hands it to J., remarking that they 
are very choice, being Mr. M.’s. 
Then he takes from J.’s waistcoat 
a note written to him by Mrs. M., 
and when J. exclaims that he must 
not read it, answers, “I do not 
want to; it is addressed to you.” He 
folds the note conveniently for this 
purpose, holds it to a candle, and 
lights with it J.’s cigar, then 
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his own, holding it until all but a 
fragment is destroyed. Then, as 
he walks out at one door he directs 
J. towards another door, saying, 
* You must not smoke here; Mrs. 
M. does not like it. Good-bye.” 
Some one then enters, and tells 
J. falsely that M. is carrying on an 
intrigue. Delighted at this news, 
J., when the supposed steward re- 
turns, begins to relate this dis- 
covery to him, to the annoyance 
of the tale-bearer, who is in agony, 
and at last exclaims, “No, I’m 
d—d if I said that.” The effect of 
this clever and amusing scene,’ 
&ce. 

‘A clever and amusing scene’ ! 
We are besides told that ‘ nothing 
could be better’ than the actor’s— 
who played Mr. M.—reception of 
the story of his own intrigue. ‘He 
asks J. what sort of a girl it is that 
Mr. M. is in love with. J., draw- 
ing on his imagination, answers, 
“A little plump, dark-eyed thing.” 
To which Mr. M., as the supposed 
steward, replies, ‘Well, I like them 
plump myself.”’ The ‘ banality’ of 
such praise exceeds belief, and must 
have amazed the author himself. 
Even putting oneself a moment in 
the situation, it is impossible to 
see the humour or consistency of 
the steward’s reply. ‘The point, if 
any, ought to be in the plumpness 
and dark eyes being a description 
of the wife herself; but we are told 
that J. is drawing on his imagina- 
tion. What was really in the au- 
thor’s mind was the general notion 
of ‘ fun,’ in the master of the house 
being mistaken for his own butler, 
and this quip seemed in some 
cloudy way to work the idea out. 
The men who are really worthy ‘of 
the best days of English comedy’ 
would use a very different method. 
Witness the broad but admirable 
touches of the scene in the vor 
Gentleman, where Sir Robert Bram- 
ble, coming to offer his aid to the 
distressed Worthington, is taken 
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by him not indeed for butler, but 
for bailiff. Sucha scene it is a ser- 
vice to recommend to the notice 
of comedy writers of our day. 
Another critic, who used to 
review dramatic works in the 
Saturday Review, it would seem 
performs the same office for the 
Quarterly Review. ‘This is shown 
by his use of the same topics and 
the same quotations, by the same 
blunders and, it must be said, by 
the same severity where the blun- 
ders of others have to be dealt 
with. If ever there was a quota- 
tion so well worn as to be stamped 
accurately on the memory, it is the 
one beginning : 
‘ All thoughts, all passions,’ &c. 
Yet this is given in the Saturday 
Review in the following shape : 
‘ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Which stir this mortal frame.’ 
And the mistake being pointed 
out, the writer tries his hand again 
in the Quarterly Review, and, 
steering clear of the original mis- 
take, tumbles into another : 
‘All thoughts, @// feelings, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame.’ 
Neither is 
‘ migravit ab aure voluptas 
Omnis ad ocudos incertos et gaudia vana’ 
correct; and some knowledge of 
the laws of scansion would have 
shown the true order of the words. 
Indeed, out of these two Quarterly 
articles and the Saturday Review 
paper, all clearly written by the 
same hand, it would be possible to 
collect a whole page of inaccura- 
cies—of a trifling kind, but still in- 
accuracies. Thus the pretty scene 
in ‘Boswell,’ where Garrick ‘ played 
about’ Johnson, we are told, took 
place ‘at the Literary Club; 
whereas it occurred at Boswell’s 
lodgings. Mrs. Garrick was eighty- 
nine when she died ; whereas she 
was nine years older. Kean, we are 
told, refused to play with Young ; 
the fact being that he actally per- 
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formed with him, and only made 
some grumbling protest. One 
sentence, indeed, offered a whole 
bouquet of mistakes: Sterne is 
described as meeting a lady in 
the gardens of the Tuileries during 
a particular year; the fact being 
that he was not there during 
that year, that he never met her 
in Paris at all, and finally, that it 
was a mere phrase of compliment 
to the effect that, notwithstanding 
the French beauties he had seen, 
her charms were superior. But 
this hopeless and helpless inca- 
pacity of distinguishing between 
good and bad: is almost universal. 
Suppose that we heard an old 
beau address to a young lady, on 
or off the stage, such a compliment 
as the following, ‘Beauty to me, 
madam, is a religion in which I 
was born and bred a bigot, and 
would die a martyr,’ what sort of 
praise would we give it? Some 
might call it a conceit, a little far- 
fetched, perhaps; others might, 
at most, pronounce it pleasant, 
and certainly characteristic. The 
sapient but indiscriminating writer 
of one journal decrees that ‘it is 
worthy of Congreve’ (!). Again, the 
same character haughtily repels 
some banter from a merchant : 
*Sir, this may be City wit, for 
aught I know’—a formula used 
every day in different shapes: 
‘These may be fine-lady manners ; 
‘This may be the custom among 
officers and gentlemen, for all that 
I know; and is a very average 
manner of retort. Yet, says this 
journal: ‘ His retorts have, to- 
gether with the smartness which 
modern comedy-writers can equal 
or surpass, an appropriateness 
after which they never aim. His 
answer mingles admirably capacity 
for retort with aristocratic indiffer- 
ence to insult.’ ‘ Mr. Sterling, this 
may be City wit, for aught I know. 
Do you court my alliance?” The 
Clandestine Marriage, in which this 


occurs, is an admirable comedy ; 
and this speech, likeall the speeches 
in it, is appropriate and natural ; 
but that must be a poor judgment 
that could think of selecting such 
a passage to prove ‘smartness of re- 
tort,’ or that the writing is ‘worthy 
of Congreve.’ So when 4 IVed- 
ding March—one of those strange 
travesties which, under the title 
of ‘an eccentricity,’ only shows 
the utter bluntness of the English 
hewer and chopper’s adze—was 
lately presented, the critic went 
wild with delight over the exquisite 
humour. It would be profitable, 
though it would take too long, to 
show the systems under which the 
laughter-moving Chapeau de Paille 
@' Italie was treated. It is enough 
to mention the names chosen for 
some of the characters—the Duke 
of Turniptopshire and General 
Bunthunder. Now was the genuine 
critic’s opportunity. With such a 
text he could have given an ap- 
propriate lesson, and have shown 
how false, how destructive was the 
principle, or rather no-principle, 
upon which adaptation proceeds. 
But no; the accustomed raptures 
set in. The treatment ‘is so in- 
genious and fanciful, and the play 
of humour throughout so striking, 
and yet (?) refined, as to raise it 
far above the regions of farce.’ A 
specimen of this ‘refinement’ in- 
troduced by the adapter is for- 
tunately given : 

‘Here is afforded an opportu- 
nity for passing strictures upon 
the police force which is too good 
to be lost. The wedding-party 
are outside Tapping’s house in 
the rainy night. An active and 
intelligent officer of the force, 
P.C. Wilkinson of the C division, 
appearing at this juncture, he 
considers the circumstances highly 
suspicious, and, asseverating that 
“he knows ’em all well,” promptly 
arrests the whole party, who gaily 
dance into the adjacent police- 
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station, whilst the band still plays 
“Haste to the Wedding.” ‘Tap- 
ping comes on the scene, and Mrs. 
Bunthunder also appears. To re- 
lieve himself of the embarrassment 
her presence causes him, Tap- 
ping calls the policeman on one 
side, and for a pecuniary consider- 
ation induces him to lock up the 
unfortunate lady on the charge of 
being drunk and disorderly. The 
air of virtuous indignation with 
which the constable regards the in- 
nocent wife of the general, and the 
stern ejaculation, “ What ! agin ?” 
with which he addresses her be- 
fore he hales (!) her off to the cell, 
were electrical in their effect upon 
the audience, and the house fairly 
resounded with laughter as the 
officer dragged the lady to the 
station, declaring that she was a 
reg’lar bad un, and that he had 
‘ad his heye on’er a long while. 
However, the officer comes to 
grief in a struggle with uncle Bo- 
paddy, who assaults him with his 
own staff, and then runs him in, 
to the unrestrained delight of the 
audience ; and subsequently the 
captain in the Guards (who again 
brings down the house by remark- 
ing that he knows the inspector, 
having met him “about three 
weeks ago”) sets everything to 
rights.’ 

It is sufficient to quote this with- 
out comment. What follows is a 
good specimen of the regular ordi- 
nary criticism: ‘The Duke of Tur- 
niptopshire is a character which 
affords scope for a very effective 
delineation of character in high 
life, and the part is done full jus- 
tice to by Mr. Alfred Bishop. Mr. 
Clifford Cooper’s Mr. Poppytop 
was a very able performance ; and 
the same may be said of the parts 
of Foodle and Captain Bapp, un- 
dertaken by Mr. Dalton Stone and 
Mr. Parry respectively. Major- 
General Bunthunder, as a fiery old 
soldier, with a considerable infu- 
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sion of the comic element, found 
an excellent representative in Mr. 
John Chester. Mr. Charles Steyne’s 
performance of Cripps was extreme- 
ly good, and his make-up was comic 
to an extraordinary degree. Mr. 
J. H. Doyne, in the character of 
the policeman, presented an excel- 
lent and laughable, though we hope 
for the sake of society at large a 
strongly exaggerated, reproduction 
of the manners and customs of a 
guardian of the peace. The uncle 
Bopaddy of Mr. W. J. Hill was a 
thoroughly artistic piece of acting 
from beginning to end, and will 
add greatly to this gentleman’s re- 
putation. His make-up contributed 
in no slight degree to the effect of 
the representation. With regard 
to the ladies, who are all excellent 
in their several parts, we must par- 
ticularise Miss Marie Litton, who 
formed a most attractive and pleas- 
ing centre to the whole picture.’ 
After all, what could be expected 
but a report, a descriptive one? 
Again, letus read anotherspecimen: 
* But the most original and amusing 
JSeaturein the piece is the final mock 
duel between Glossin and Dirk 
Hatteraick —- literally a hand-to- 
hand combat—in which the anta- 
gonists alternately pluck from each 
other some portion of what the play- 
ers call the make-up of the character, 
until each stands bald, whiskerless, 
and otherwise denuded—a pitiable 
spectacle of dramatic déshadille. 
The extravagant dut rea/ fun of this 
scene would certainly have been 
better appreciated but for the in- 
ordinate length to which, as com- 
monly happens on first nights, the 
entertainment had extended.’ 
‘Real fun’! Heaven save the 
mark! What the result is of such 
comment as this on the acting of 
actors may be conceived. The two 
gentlemen in question, on being 
assured that this process of ‘ pluck- 
ing away alternately each other’s 
make-up’ was ‘ original and amus- 
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ing,’ and ‘real fun’ besides, would 
naturally be encouraged to farther 
efforts in the same direction, with 
the result of fresh spectacles of 
the kind. They certainly are not 
to be blamed, but the crass and 
ignorant instructors who praised 
them. Had there been, not a Haz- 
litt or a Leigh Hunt, but a man of 
sense and ordinary culture present, 
he would have delivered a stern 
rebuke. 

But it will be said, How easy is 
it to find fault! It is easy to speak 
of some indefined standard of supe- 
rior criticism ; but this is more or 
less Utopian, or, at least, unpracti- 
cal. The objection can be disposed 
of in an instant. The reporter- 
critics cannot plead the lack of 
useful examples. Challenged for 
instances of criticism which they 
should study and imitate, we could 
fill pages with specimens. One or 
two, however, will suffice. A gentle- 
man disguises himself as a servant. 
If he be an actor of mark, the course 
of vapid criticisms may be almost 
predicted. ‘Nothing could be more 
admirable than Mr. ’s deline- 
ation. He seemed born in the 
livery. He had the very air, man- 
ner, gesture, of the menial. His 
quiet deferential bearing was ex- 
quisitely droll. In short, he was 
the servant.’ Such would be the 
well-meant panegyric of regular 
theatrical criticism ; and this praise 
would seem to be the highest the 
actor himself could desire. He had 
reached what he had studied to 
reach. What standard of superior 
acting in such a part should be 
sought? Johnson shall answer the 
question. ‘ Garrick,’ he said, speak- 
ing of him as Archer disguised as 
a footman, ‘does not play Archer 
well. Zhe gentleman should break 
through the footman. What a reve- 
lation for the actor whose eyes 
should chance to fall on this pass- 
age! Itisan inspiration. At once 
he sees that whereas he has given 


all his energies to the complete 
presentation of the valet, there is 
yet a double task before him—the 
gentleman within the footman. He 
has been straying away from the 
true interpretation. Of a sudden, 
the part becomes enriched. In- 
stead of the dull task to which he 
had committed all his energies— 
viz. the complete representation of 
the valet, to which all his exertions 
were devoted—he sees that there is 
amore refined duty before him— 
something more calculated toevoke 
the genius of true acting, viz. the 
twocharacters sustained at the same 
moment, and yet kept distinct. Such 
are the thoughts that a judicious 
piece of criticism is likely to evoke. 
By such a distinction, or something 
analogous, the spectator is also 
benefited, and, as in the case of a 
person that has studied pictures, 
looks for a higher ideal than mere 
mimicry. 

Or let us take another instance. 
If She Stoops to Conquer—gayest 
and most welcome of all comedies 
—were presented, young Marlow 
and his representative would be 
dealt with in some such strain as 
the following: ‘ Nothing could be 
better than Mr. Hodman’s render- 
ing of young Marlow. His free- 
and-easy impudence in his scene 
with the supposed barmaid, as well 
as his shyness before the lady whom 
he believes to be Miss Hardcastle, 
were all admirable.’ Or as another 
weekly journal dealt with it: ‘Who 
can ever forget,’ it begins, speaking 
of the matchless excellence of the 
comedy. And what does the reader 
suppose were the points that struck 
this sapient judge? Not the capi- 
tal piece of natural inattention 
when old Hardcastle tries to tell 
his story about the Duke of Marl- 
borough, and the two gentlemen 
are talking about their dress; not 
the tutoring of Diggory and the 
servants ; not the compliments 
passing between Hastings and Mrs. 
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Hardcastle ; not the hundred beau- 
ties that could be selected. Who 
can forget, says the critic, (1) Mar- 
low’s mistaking old Hardcastle’s 
house for an inn (!), or (2) Tony 
Lumpkin’s song, a verse of which 
doggerel is there and then quoted. 
Such ziaiserie as this might seem 
incredible ; but it is there, to be 
read—in the Saturday Review. 

This, then, or something like it, 
is the modern criticism of our day. 
We turn over the pages of the Zzfe 
of Goldsmith,and come on the fol- 
lowing by Mr. Forster—now, alas, 
no more !—an admirably- trained 
critic : 

‘How many have enjoyed the 
character of Marlow, and yet would 
have felt it impossible to say why ! 
Here the key is found that makes 
it clear and symmetrical both for 
actor and audience. The former 
has a principle furnished to guide 
him in his study. He is not to 
keep either side of a hard-and-fast 
line, and be shy at one time and 
as bold at another. He is to remem- 
ber that he is playing a shy man 


Thespian Cartes. 


the whole time; and let, as John- 
son said, the shyness break through 
the boldness.’ 

How different this from the 
stupid praise, the unmeaning jargon, 
of the ignorant ‘reporter’ thrust into 
the critic’s chair, whose verbose 
maunderings suggest the tavern 
‘swipes,’ the drippings and mixtures 
of incongruous words ! 

In conclusion it may be asked, 
What can be the cause of the 
prevalence of this uninstructive 
criticism? It may be traced, first, 
as we have shown, to sheer ignor- 
ance and want of study or educa- 
tion; secondly, where something 
might be acquired by study or 
practice, the free expression of 
sentiment is interfered with. On 
the yards of theatrical advertise- 
ments that appearin thenewspapers 
is founded a claim to panegyric ; 
and an arrogant rebuke, with in- 
stant withdrawal of this patronage, 
keeps rational censure in check. 
A free press is necessary toa healthy 
state of politics; but it is no less 
necessary to the drama. 

2TIF. 








WHY ARE YOU WANDERING HERE, I PRAY? 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘ BLANCHE SEYMOUR,’ ETC. 


————— 


PART I. 


*** Why are you wandering here, I pray?” 
An old man asked a maid one day. 
‘* Looking for poppies so bright and red, 
Father,” said she, ‘‘ I'm hither led.” 
‘* Fie, fie!" was the old man’s cry ; 

‘* Poppies, tis known by ail who rove, 
Grow in the field and not in the grove,” ’ 
As long as Georgie Verschoyle 
could remember anything she had 
lived with her uncle, Mr. Arnold, 
in a small house on the borders of 
the New Forest; with Mattie, the 
cook and factotum, for mother and 
governess; and Nellie Shergold, 
housemaid, and Mattie’s predes- 
tined victim, for sister and com- 
panion. During her childhood 


and early girlhood the wild free 


life had been full of charm, and 
no one was happier than Georgie. 
For hours she would wander 
about ; there was no spot of 
beauty in all the forest she had not 
explored ; no tree she had not 
climbed ; no ‘lawn’ embowered in 
high overarching beeches she did 
not know. Not a rivulet dancing 
its wayward round was unfamiliar 
to her. For miles she would 
follow its windings, crossing and 
recrossing, watching the growth 
of the ferns and flowers, tracing 
the birds to their nests, the snake 
to its hole, till not a sound or 
sight in all the whole district was 
Strange to her. Morning after 
morning she saw the sun rise in 
majestic splendour ; evening after 
evening she stood gazing while he 
set, gorgeous in purple and gold, 
till vital feelings of delight pos- 
sessed her soul, filling it with a 
vague poetic yearning, half plea- 
sure, half pain. 
VOL. XVIII. 


This was her life when days 
were long and bright ; but in the 
winter, when the branches were 
weighed down with heavy snow, 
or the forest paths ankle-deep in 
pulp, compounded of dead leaves 
and mud, she would sit in her 
uncle’s room, reading with him 
and drinking in greedily the infor- 
mation which was the only thing 
he ever seemed to give her un- 
grudgingly. Her face resting on 
her hands, her eager eyes fixed on 
his, she would follow with quick 
keen intelligence through all the 
intricate paths of learning by 
which he led her. Theology, his- 
tory, natural science, nothing came 
amiss to her; and where her mental 
development was concerned, no 
question, no interruption § ever 
wearied him. She was the eager 
learner ; he the sympathising 
painstaking teacher. But there 
the sympathy between them ap- 
peared to end. Once out of the 
*book-room’ their relations with 
each other underwent an entire 
change. Mr. Arnold was again 
the cold, sarcastic, stern recluse, 
of whom every one stood in dread; 
Georgie the wild heedless ‘bog- 
trotter,’ as her uncle called her, 
only anxious to keep out of his 
way ; happy if she could get Nellie 
Shergold to accompany her on an 
exploring expedition ; happier still 
if she could go alone, without any 
restrictions imposed by Mattie as 
to the trees she should climb or 
the hour she should return. How 
could she know the exact hour, 
having only her mother’s watch, 
which wouldn't go, and the sun to 
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guide her? ‘The latter is good— 
when he shines—in a broad gene- 
ral way, but is apt to be misleading 
as to the quarters. 

Mattie was given to scold about 
Georgie’s clothes ; not, perhaps, 
without reason. Getting up to 
one’s knees in a bog in the New 
Forest zs injurious to one’s gar- 
ments; and Miss _ Verschoyle’s 
supply was limited, nor was it an 
easy matter to increase the stock 
or to replenish it when diminished, 
Mr. Arnold being unapproachable, 
especially on the subject of money; 
so at least Mattie said, and she 
was the only one whom experience 
warranted in speaking on the 
point. ‘It’s like wringing his 
heart’s blood, just, to get a penny 
out of him!’ she remarked, pathe- 
tically, to Georgie. In fact Mr. 
Amold was neither ungenerous 
nor niggardly; but he was pos- 
sessed with the idea that, where 
money was concerned, Mattie was 
not to be trusted ; and he was one 
of those men who, suspecting 
easily, retain with a limpet-like 
tenacity any suspicion they once 
get into their heads. 

This distrust of her arose from 
the fact that she had applied to the 
purchase of a pair of red shoes for 
Georgie the money he had given 
to her for household expenses. 
From the moment he made this 
discovery her moral obliquity was 
established in his eyes. She had 
been his nurse, his mother’s trusted 
servant and friend, and his own, 
after he had set up his tent in the 
New Forest, till that unlucky pur- 
chase. Henceforth his confidence 
in her was destroyed, and he never 
gave her the most necessary sums 
for household expenditure without 
a protest more or less openly ex- 
pressed. 

The misapplication of funds was 
of so innocent a nature that no 
man less crotchety than George 
Arnold would have dreamed of 
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making it the foundation for a 
charge of habitual dishonesty. 

When it happened, Georgie 
Verschoyle had lately become an 
inmate of her uncle’s house, and 
had taken that place in the heart 
of the mateless and childless Mattie 
which had long been craving 
eagerly for something more tender 
than ‘Master George’ himself to 
fill. He had been her child, her 
darling, and was still the beloved 
of her soul, her ideal of masculine 
perfection, her god in short; but 
a god is to be looked upon with 
awe and worshipped, not fondled 
and scolded and cared for. 

George Arnold was divine, but 
awe-inspiring, and wanted little 
taking care of ; ate sparingly, drank 
more so, and absolutely refused to 
be coddled. Mattie never forgot 
the look he gave her once when 
she proposed his putting his feet 
in hot water for a cold! The wo- 
man’s heart in Mattie was not satis- 
fied with being thus allowed to 
worship at a distance. She pined 
for a less awful idol. It has been 
said that women need an object to 
adore. It would be truer to say 
that they need one to protect and 
bless, and this object came into 
Mattie’s life when ‘the master’ 
wrote to her one day, saying his 
sister was dead, and asking her to 
come and take charge of her only 
child, who would henceforth live 
with him. 

On the wings of love Mattie 
flew ; received the two years’ old 
girl in her arms, and from that 
moment found her happiness com- 
plete, for ‘the master’s’ distrust 
of her honesty did not affect her 
equanimity. She smiled at it as a 
large strong nature smiles at the 
littlenesses or crotchets of a small 
weak one; or rather she smiled at 
it till she found it interfered with 
Georgie’s welfare and comfort. 
Then she became angry. To dress 
her darling out in the best she 
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could procure was the pride of 
Mattie’s life ; but this was just the 
thing George Arnold hated. Look- 
ing on the love of dress as the 
root of all evil in women, he re- 
solved that it should not be fos- 
tered in his niece. He loved the 
girl with a love as profound, though 
less tender and lovable than 
Mattie’s, and would not be induced 
to consent to anything he con- 
sidered injurious to her welfare. 
He was a born old bachelor—one 
of those men of whom it may be 
predicated from their earliest boy- 
hood that they -awill die unmarried. 
Not that he was devoid of affection. 
He had been tenderly attached to 
his mother, and had loved his only 
sister, Georgie’s mother, with pas- 
sionate devotion. She warmly re- 
ciprocated the feeling ; but there 
came a day when a stronger love 
still snapped the bond between 
them : 

‘ Two lovers by a moss-grown spring ; 
They leaned soft cheeks together there, 
Mingled the dark and sunny hair, 

And heard the wooing thrushes sing, 
O budding time, 
O love's blest prime !’ 
George’s anger knew no bounds. 

Stigmatising the lover as a lout 

and a sot, he refused to see him, 

thus forcing his sister to choose 
between the two. She did choose, 
as nature and generosity dictated. 

Philip Verschoyle was neither a 

sot nor a lout, but a warm-hearted, 

impulsive, gentleman-like soldier, 
with more precipitancy than pru- 
dence in his disposition, as was 
shown by his marriage with Mary 

Arnold, penniless though beautiful, 

and devotedly attached to him. 
The breach between the brother 

and sister was complete. 
‘ The dire years, whose awful name is 
Change, 

Had grasped their souls still yearning in 

divorce, 

And pitiless shaped them in two forms— 

forms that were united again but 

for one brief moment in this life. 
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Captain Verschoyle died in 
Canada, and his young wife, heart- 
broken and ill, just reached Eng- 
land with her child in time to die 
too. 

George heard of her illness and, 
the separating cause being now 
removed, flew to her side ; but his 
tardy tenderness could not kindle 
into vitality the waning spark of 
life. She followed her gallant hus- 
band to the land afar off, com- 
mending with her last breath her 
baby girl to her brother's care. It 
was then that the latter wrote to 
Mattie to come and take charge 
of Georgie. Tender even in that 
bitter alienation, the sister had 
called the child after the loved com- 
panion of her early days, and—so 
weak is human nature, such trifles 
touch us for good or evil—the fact 
that his niece bore his name did 
more to soften George Arnold and 
ensure his tenderness than any 
arguments founded on reason or 
principle could have done. 

‘The little thing quickly found a 
place in his heart, though his affec- 
tion manifested itself in the strang- 
est and most capricious manner. 
Wherever her intellectual develop- 
ment was concerned, he was gentle, 
wise, patient. In all other respects 
he neglected her completely ; never 
allowed her to lavish any of the love 
of a most loving nature on him; 
never let her go anywhere or 
have any companions; and, what 
grieved Mattie above all the rest, 
never let her dress like other girls 
of her position in life. 

Mattie did her best; but her 
taste was not faultless ; besides, she 
had not the wherewithal to provide 
materials; and now, at nineteen, 
Georgie’s wardrobe consisted chiefly 
of her mother’s old gowns, modern- 
ised according to Mattie’s ideas of 
fashion, and of some brocaded 
dresses with which the old woman 
had been presented by Georgie’s 
mother. ‘You should speak to 
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your uncle yourself, Miss Georgie, 
my dearie, and tell him he ought 
to give you a proper allowance, 
the same as your poor mamma 
used to have, so that you could be 
dressed like a lady.’ But nothing 
would induce the girl to say a word 
on the subject. ‘I won't, Mattie. 
I daresay uncle George can’t afford 
it. I’ve no doubt he would give 
me better clothes if he could.’ 

Then when Mattie, scorning the 
idea of his poverty, proved beyond 
a doubt that not want of power but 
want of will was at the root of the 
matter, Georgie’s pride took fire. 
‘It’s very good of him to have me 
at all,’ she returned proudly ; ‘if 
he didn’t, I suppose I should be 
in the workhouse. I must be a 
great expense to him, and I cer- 
tainly should never think of asking 
him for anything more than he 
chooses to give; and such a set 
determined expression came into 
the sweet young face, that Mattie, 
alarmed, resolved never to allude 
to the subject again. 

Thus the orphan girl grew up, a 
strange compound of child and 
woman; intellectually developed 
to an unusual degree, yet uncon- 
ventional, entirely ignorant of the 
world, and with the artless sim- 
plicity of an unspoiled child. She 
led so secluded a life that, like 
some beautiful wild animal, dwell- 
ing in a land untrodden of men, 
she was absolutely free from shy- 
ness ; fearless too, save where her 
uncle was concerned, and towards 
him it was not so much fear she 
felt as a proudreserve. She loved 
him dearly, but was not at her ease 
with him, and there was always a 
root of bitterness springing up to 
trouble their intercourse. Why 
would he never tell her anything 
about her father? Why did he so 
persistently avoid every mention of 
him and his family? Of her mo- 
ther’s family she learned enough 
from Mattie, the string of whose 
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tongue was always loosed when 
there was an opportunity of talking 
about her dear Arnolds; but the 
old woman knew little of Captain 
Verschoyle personally, and nothing 
of his connections, and could not 
tell Georgie anything, save that her 
uncle had disapproved of the mar- 
riage, and had never seen his 
sister, after it took place, till just 
before her death. 

‘But my father was a gentleman ?’ 
said the girl indignantly. 

‘Indeed, yes, my dearie!’ Of 
that Mattie was quite sure, and 
she dwelt lovingly on the gallant 
bearing and good looks of the 
young warrior, whose coming had 
caused such grief of heart. ‘And 
surely, my dear, it was a wonderful 
thing for your uncle to take on so 
about the marriage, seeing that he 
must have known such a beautiful 
young lady as your dear mamma 
would marry some day.’ 

And in theory George had known 
it; but then the possible husband 
had been a scholar, like himself, 
refined, fastidious, scorning delights, 
and living laborious days in the 
interests of abstract truth; not a 
man of blood (poor Philip Vers- 
choyle !), whose highest ambition 
was to slaughter pheasants and 
ride down foxes, and who fell 
asleep over a book ! 

‘And handsome he was, my 
dearie,’ went on Mattie, ‘with black 
hair, and blue eyes that were always 
laughing, and a word for every one.’ 

Georgie had inherited much of 
her father’s good looks, though it 
was not her beauty so much as a 
certain charm about her that at- 
tracted. In truth it was not easy 
to discover her beauty, disguised 
as she was by her dress. What 
figure can survive badly-fitting 
clothes? Yet her figure was really 
good ; graceful, slight, and with the 
natural ease resulting from perfect 
physical development ; it was more 
artistically perfect than her change- 
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ful face, with its sweet mutations 
and perpetual contradictions. Her 
violet eyes looked out from a pair 
of long silky lashes; her colour, 
bright yet delicate, came and went 
with every change of feeling, while 
her brown wavy hair was shot with 
rich golden gleams. 

Georgie loved her dead father’s 
memory passionately. What hours 
she would sit, lonely in the forest, 
dreaming over that vanished past ! 

‘O patient life! 
O tender strife !’ 
She saw it all. That morning of 
love ; then the two who, 
‘ Wedded, from the portal stept,’ 
while all around 
‘ The air was soft with fanning wings ; 


but behind, like a baleful shadow, 
was the brother’s anger. Then 
after those few short years of 
happiness—three at the most— 
came the end, when a!l was peace. 

Mattie could never gratify the 
girl more than by telling her she 
was like her father, and, though 
quite unconsciously to her, his 
memory came between her and the 
cold stern uncle who lived absorbed 
in his books, training her intellect, 
while he neglected that no less 
noble part of her which so imperi- 
ously claimed attention. A certain 
haughty pride kept her from ever 
questioning him or asking for any- 
thing for herself ; and this being so, 
it was not wonderful that she had 
no idea of the wealth of affection 
he felt for her. ‘He doesn’t care 
for me because I am my father’s 
child,’ she thought bitterly; and no 
doubt in early days he had often 
been repelled by seeing Philip 
Verschoyle’s eyes gazing out of the 
baby face. But all such feeling 
had long since passed away, and 
she was now his one tie to life, the 
final cause of all his labour and 
saving. For he did save. The 
habit began when he first conceived 
that distrust of Mattie, and then it 
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grew on him till use became second 
nature. All this time when Georgie 
was bog-trotting in the Forest in 
clod-hopping boots and without a 
decent gown, she was in fact an 
heiress, whose entry into the matri- 
monial market would have caused 
a perfect flutter of excitement 
among all the titled and untitled 
paupers in London. 

Perhaps George Arnold saved to 
please himself; but he thought he 
did so for Georgie Verschoyle, and 
the delusion added dignity to his 
life. 


Till she was nineteen she lived 
thus absolutely isolated, knowing 
no one save the Forest cottagers 
and the members of the household ; 
and then the change came. A house 
near them that had been untenant- 
ed for years was taken for the sum- 
mer by a magnate of the neigh- 
bouring county, and an acquaint- 
ance, founded on a misadventure 
in the Forest, sprang up between 
his family and the lonely girl. A 
gay party of ladies and gentlemen, 
out on an exploring expedition, got 
fast stuck in the great bog, and 
there Georgie, out herself after the 
sundew, which grows abundantly in 
those parts, saw them floundering 
helplessly about up to their knees, 
wet, puzzled, laughing, their clothes 
and hands all torn and scratched. 

From the vantage point of the 
only bit of solid ground in the 
quaking bog around, Miss Vers- 
choyle watched the party, much as 
Miranda must have watched Alonso 
and his companions. 

*‘O wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new 
world 
That has such people in’t !° 

Her acquaintance with the male 
sex was confined to her uncle 
George, small, dry, and wiry-look- 
ing; to Nellie Shergold’s father, 
tall, gaunt, and yellow as a guinea 
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from chronic jaundice ; to the occa- 
sional butcher and baker, whose 
visits made the brightness of 
Nellie’s life; and to one or two 
other foresters or tradesmen, mostly 
rheumatic or asthmatic. 

But the men in attendance on 
these nymphs floundering about in 
the bog were tall and bearded, and 
all more or less goodly to look 
upon. One soldier-like figure 
especially arrested her attention. 
He towered above his companions, 
like Saul the son of Kish, and his 
own weight seemed to be sinking 
him deeper and deeper into the 
slough. 

Seeing her standing on dry 
ground, a consultation took Place 
among the party. 

‘Do call to her, and ask her if 
she can tell us how to get out,’ said 
Miss Aylmer, a bright-looking little 
brunette, to the giant who had fixed 
Georgie’s attention ; but he, under 
the drooping and shabby hat, had 
caught sight of a face and a pair 
of eyes that made him hesitate. 

‘Can I? he asked doubtfully. 
‘She is a lady.’ 

‘Never mind who she is, if she 
can tell us how to get out of this. 
It looks like bog where she is, yet 
she seems to be standing on firm 
ground.’ 

‘How can I shout to a lady? 
She will think it so rude.’ 

‘Could you get nearer to her?’ 

He tried, but sank every moment 
deeper and deeper into it; and 
Georgie, looking on, did not know 
whether to be amused or sorry. 

* Mr. Chalmers, do appeal to that 
girl over there to help us? said 
Julia. ‘A fit of shyness, surely 
the first he has ever had, has come 
over Colonel Verschoyle, and he 
refuses to speak. Are you afraid 
she is a spirit and will vanish into 
thin air, or disappear with a melo- 
dious twang, if you address her?’ 
she added, turning to him. 

‘She looks substantial enough, 
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to judge by her boots,’ answered 
Mr. Chalmers, who prided himself 
on his small feet ; but while he was 
talking, Julia solved the question 
by appealing herself to Georgie for 
help in a loud voice. 

‘I will come and show you how 
to get out,’ was the answer in tones 
so modulated that, while no sylla- 
ble was lost, there was nothing 
harsh or discordant in them. 

‘A lady! I knew it! thought 
Colonel Verschoyle triumphantly. 

Picking her way with marvellous 
dexterity over the shaking ground, 
which yet looked so soft and mossy, 
she reached them by some circuit- 
ous route known only to herself, 
and then, telling them to follow 
her in single file, she soon led 
them out into one of the ‘lawns’ 
which are a feature in the Forest. 

The ground was carpeted with 
trailing wild-flowers, sweet-scented 
woodruffe, yellow tormentil, and 
periwinkle, whose dark-blue petals 
rivalled the sky that looked down 
through the foliage of those grand 
beeches, whose delicate green con- 
trasted so harmoniously with the 
more yellow tint of the oak. 

A mingled chorus of thanks and 
admiration broke from the rescued 
party—thanks to Georgie ; admira- 
tion at the beauty of the scene. 

The soft sound of some murmur- 
ing rivulet was just audible ; it was 
evening, and already choruses of 
nightingales were pouring forth 
floods of melody, and a delicious 
fragrance filled the air. It seemed 
a desecration to wipe muddy boots 
on the soft grass, as Mr. Chalmers 
was doing. 

‘ How can we thank youenough?” 
said Julia, her curiosity highly excit- 
ed, like that of every one else, about 
her guide. Who was she, with the 
bearing ofa queen, yet wearing the 
commonest of housemaid gowns— 
lilac cotton, looped up over a coarse 
brick-red stuff petticoat, with heavy 
clumped boots, and a cheap straw 
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hat tied round with a piece of red 
ribbon, carrying a basket of sun- 
dew, and guiding herself with a stout 
stick ? 

‘I’m afraid we have taken you 
very much out of your way; you 
came from the other side, I think,’ 
said Colonel Verschoyle, in a tone 
which awoke a whole new world 
of sensation in Georgie’s being. 

As he spoke he took off his hat, 
bowing low, and she could see 
better the face which had fasci- 
nated her from the first—a high- 
bred aristocratic type of face, with 
regular clear-cut features ; a com- 
plexion bronzed to a deep brown ; 
and violet-blue eyes, contrasting 
well with the black hair and sweep- 
ing glossy moustache. Had it not 
been for the eyes, the countenance 
would have been heavy. They re- 
deemed it, and gave it its charm, a 
look of poetic spirituality not usually 
found in combination with the 
power visible in every line of the 
dark strong features. To Georgie’s 
girlish imagination, just stirred with 
the first dawn of passion, it was the 
very realisation of all her dreams 
of masculine perfection. The latent 
poetry in her nature leaped into 
active life, and henceforth things 
could never be again with her as 
they once had been. 

Troubled, she hardly knew why, 
she answered vaguely, 

‘Oh, it doesn’t signify ; that is, 
it’s not out of the way at all. I 
can get home as easily from here.’ 

‘You know the Forest well ? 

‘I have lived here all my life.’ 

‘This is our first experience of 
it,’ said Julia; ‘not a very fortu- 
nate one.’ 

‘Most fortunate on the con- 
trary, I think, interposed Colonel 
Verschoyle, ‘for it has introduced 
us to this young lady. What a 
lovely basket of flowers you have 
got! turning again to Georgie. 
‘What are they? I have never 
seen any like them.’ 
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‘It is sundew, not a very com- 
mon plant I believe, but plentiful 
about here.’ 

‘What wonderful eyes!’ was his 
mental comment as he met her full 
clear glance. 

Troubled vaguely as she was at 
his presence, there was yet nothing 
of shyness in her‘look or bearing. 

‘I daresay you will kindly tell 
us how we can get back to Beech- 
lands,’ said Julia, ‘for I haven’t the 
smallest idea where we are.’ 

Georgie readily volunteered her 
guidance, and she and Julia led 
the way out of the glade, through 
the chequered shade of the moss- 
grown paths, Colonel Verschoyle 
keeping close behind, debating with 
himself whether he should offer to 
carry the young lady’s basket. It 
looked so picturesque that he hesi- 
tated to deprive her of it. 

‘As Colonel Verschoyle says, 
our misadventure has had a lucky 
result in introducing us to you,’ 
observed Julia as they went along. 

*Verschoyle ! exclaimed Geor- 
gie, turning pale; ‘is his name 
Verschoyle? That is my name 
too!’ 

* How very odd! Philip,’ turning 
to the gentleman in question, ‘do 
you hear? this young lady’s name 
is Verschoyle. Can you possibly 
be any relations ?’ 

‘I have none; at least I know 
nothing of my father’s family,’ re- 
turned Georgie, her pallor giving 
place to a brilliant blush, as the 
mystery that had always hung over 
her parentage came upon her now 
with a sudden sense of shame. 
‘ My father’s name was Philip, and 
he was in the Grenadiers. That is 
all I know,’ she added, speaking 
rapidly. 

‘My name is Philip, and I am 
in the Grenadiers too, so I have 
no doubt we are cousins in some 
way, and I havea double pleasure,’ 
said Philip the Second; and with 
this delicious non-sequitur he 
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strode to her side. ‘I had a 
cousin in the Grenadiers once, I 
know; he married a Miss Arnold.’ 

Every vestige of colour left her 
face, and she almost staggered back 
against one of the lichen-covered 
trunks, as she exclaimed, 

‘Oh, that was my father! Can 
you tell me anything about him? 
I wondered and wondered why I 
was so attracted by your face.’ 

At her passionate cry of recog- 
nition every one had stood still ; 
but after a momentary pause 
Colonel Verschoyle, hating a scene 
and already jealous for Georgie, 
took the basket from her unresist- 
ing hand, and made a movement 
as if to go on. 

‘I’m afraid I can’t tell you much 
about him,’ he said in a quiet low 
voice, which had the effect of calm- 
ing her excitement ; ‘ he was only 
a distant cousin, and was years 
older than me. But he was a real 
good fellow; that I have always 
heard.’ 

‘Oh, he was. I was sure he 
must have been, though uncle 
George will never speak of him.’ 

‘ Ah, there was some hitch about 
the marriage. I remember hearing 
of it.’ 

‘Yes, uncle George didn’t like 
it. Mattie says I am like my 
father. Do you think lam? Did 
you ever see him ?” 

‘I may have done so asa boy, 
but I haven’t much recollection 
of him. I daresay you are like him 
though ; you have a strong look of 
all the Verschoyles.’ 

Long before they reached the 
turning towards Beechlands he was 
acquainted with the main facts of 
her simple life, and she had learned 
in return that his mother and sister 
were expected in a few days, and 
that they would supplement the 
details of the family history which 
he had already given. 

‘And meantime I may come and 
see you?’ he asked. 
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Her newly-found happiness was 
suddenly dashed. A visitor was a 
thing unknown at The Lodge, and 
what would her uncle say? but to 
refuse to receive her father’s cousin 
was an impossibility. 

‘If I mayn’t see him indoors, I 
will come out and walk up and 
down with him.’ 

So she answered with queenly 
dignity : 

‘ Yes, certainly. Uncle George 
may not be very nice to you, per- 
haps; but you won’t mind that, as 
you come to see me, not him.’ 

‘ Certainly not. I shouldn’t mind 
anything I did for your sake.’ 

‘And I may come and see you 
too?’ requested Julia, ‘and you 
must come to us. We are going 
to have a calico ball when Edith 
Verschoyle comes next week— 

‘A calico ball ? 

‘Yes ; every one is to wear calico, 
or satinette, if you prefer it.’ 

‘I don’t think I ever wear any- 
thing but calico,’ answered Georgie, 
laughing. 

‘Then you will be all right for 
our ball.’ 

‘Oh, but I couldn’t go to a ball. 
Why, I can’t even dance.’ 

Julia politely suppressed all sign 
of surprise. 

‘ Never mind that,’ said Colonel 
Verschoyle. ‘You must do me 
the honour of being my partner, 
and I will pilot you safely through 
any number of dances.’ 

‘It would be delightful. I know 
that,’ she exclaimed with simple 
rapture; ‘but I’m afraid Mattie 
will say I have no dress fit.’ 

They had reached the turn to 
Beechlands, and Georgie stopped. 

‘You can’t miss your way from 
here. I go in this direction.’ 

But Philip absolutely refused to 
leave her. 

‘I couldn’t think of letting you 
walk home alone.’ 

Georgie smiled at the idea of 
her needing a protector, but felt 
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no hesitation in accepting his com- 
panionship. This acquaintance, be- 
gun not an hour before, had already 
shot her life with gold. The setting 
sun was gilding the tree-tops, night- 
ingales were pouring forth floods 
of song, as the two walked along, 
Philip Verschoyle glancing from 
time to time at the sweet eager 
face, upturned to his with the rap- 
ture of one to whom a sympathetic 
friend had long been wanting. Her 
freshness, simplicity, and charm 
were all as new to him as they 
were delightful, and he listened 
with a look of tefider admiration 
on his dark face which consider- 
ably deepened the impression he 
had already made on her. 

‘I had little idea Providence 
had anything so pleasant in store 
for me when I came down here 
yesterday,’ he said, retaining her 
hand when they reached the corner 
where parting was inevitable, un- 
less they meant to run the risk of en- 
countering George Amold’s eagle- 
eye. 

That eye had, however, already 
seen them, for Mattie, never easy 
in her mind at Georgie’s long ab- 
sences and solitary roamings, was 
this evening more than usually 
anxious, owing to the presence in 
the neighbourhood of a band of 
gipsies. In vain Georgie assured 
her that the vagrants were her very 
good friends. Mattie, convinced 
against her will, was of the same 
opinion still, that it was not safe for 
her treasure to wander alone so far 
from home, so when six o'clock 
came and no Georgie, it was borne 
in on her that she must speak to 
‘the master.’ 

He had not been quite free from 
some uneasiness on the subject 
himself lately. Interested chiefly 
in the development of the girl’s 
mind, he had paid but little atten- 
tion to her appearance, till one day 
it suddenly became apparent to 
his astonished perception that 
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this forest flower, unnoticed, lonely, 
and wild, was of a rare and exqui- 
site type of beauty; bright yet 
tender, with a fascinating grace 
about her which even his accus- 
tomed eye could not ignore. Was 
it well to leave such a flower un- 
guarded ? 

Mattie, to her surprise, met with 
more sympathy than she expected 
in the uneasiness she expressed 
that evening. George Arnold got 
up from his books and wandered 
into the forest, looking about and 
listening more anxiously than he 
almost liked to confess to himself. 

Suddenly he heard voices, sweet 
rippling laughter, and then the 
deeper tones of a man, and out 
into the setting sunlight, from the 
shadow of the trees, came his niece 
and her newly-found cousin, Philip 
Verschoyle, carrying her basket, and 
she accepting the service like one 
used to the devotion of a squire of 
dames. A sharp pang shot through 
the old man’s heart at the sight. 
Vague memories of sorrows long 
since assuaged stirred within him: 
memories of the days when Geor- 
gie’s mother had left him for a 
stranger, not so unlike the one 
now before him, soft-voiced, blue- 
eyed, and with that same glossy 
black hair. 

Meanwhile Philip took a tardy 
leave, and Georgie, too happy to 
wish even to see Mattie, sat down 
under a spreading beech to think 
over her newly-discovered bliss. 

Living alone as she did, with the 
flowers and birds for her chief com- 
panions, she was in the habit of 
seeking among them for emblems of 
the few people she knew. 

Nellie Shergold was a daisy; 
Mattie the furze blossom, always 
bright, always in season, and for 
whose sweet motherly care and 
tender love Georgie thanked God, 
as Linnzeus did for the loveliness 
of the flower which the girl thought 
typical of her. Her uncle George 
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was a rush, slight, stiff, and pithy. 
The poppy she had always held to 
be emblematic of her father, the 
idea being suggested by Mattie’s 
enthusiastic description of him in 
his uniform. ‘ He did look grand, 
my dearie, in his red coat ; so tall 
and stately, and with his glossy 
black hair.’ 

‘Yes ; making such a good con- 
trast, like the beautiful red poppies 
with their jet-black stamens.’ 

And now, as she sat watching 
Philip Verschoyle’s figure, the 
simile transferred itself to nim. 

‘How splendid Ae would look 
in his uniform. It is red too; and 
his hairand moustache are soglossy 
and black !’ 

She stood up, unconsciously al- 
most, and yet with some vague 
idea of keeping the receding figure 
still in sight, when a voice startled 
her. 

‘Pray, why are you wandering 
about here, Georgie ?” 

It was the very first time he had 
ever questioned her about her 
coming in or going out, and amaze- 
ment struck her dumb. 

‘What are you doing? he re- 
peated, himself hardly knowing 
what he was saying, with those 
memories stirring at his heart. 

Alarmed at his manner, and her 
thoughts still running on Philip in 
his uniform and her emblematic 
device, she made answer nervously : 

*I was looking for some flowers, 
uncle George—red poppies and 
things.’ 

‘Poppies !’ he repeated sarcasti- 
cally, casting a glance as he spoke 
down the path where Philip’s stately 
figure was just disappearing. ‘I 
should have thought such a rover 
as you are would have known by 
this time that poppies grow in the 
fields, and not here in the forest. 
Fie, child, fie! Don’t try to put 
me off with such tales as those.’ 
And he turned abruptly away. 

Georgie stood utterly confound- 
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ed, overwhelmed with shame and 
confusion. She had told a lie, the 
first in her life, and to her uncle of 
all people ; to him who, his belief 
in her truth once shaken, would 
never trust her or respect her again. 
The lie had been an unconscious 
one, it is true ; her lips had merely 
given utterance to meaningless 
words while her mind was full of 
other thoughts. Not the less did 
she feel degraded in her own eyes. 
Had she then had nothing to con- 
ceal? Could she at that moment 
have spoken to her uncle about 
Philip Verschoyle? No,a thousand 
times, no! His cold, sarcastic, 
curt tones would have struck a 
chill to her soul. As it was, they 
had done so, and ashamed, con- 
fused, alarmed at the dawning pas- 
sion in her heart, so new to her, so 
incomprehensible, she burst into a 
storm of tears. 


PART II. 
‘“ Tell me again,” the old man said, 
‘* Why are you wand’ring here, fair maid ?” 
‘“‘The nightingale’s song, so sweet and 


clear, 
Father,” said she, ‘‘ I've come to hear,” 
‘* Fie, fie !” was the old man's cry ; 
‘* Nightingales all, so people say, 
Warble by night, and not by day.” 
GEORGE ARNOLD, for his part, 
went home too much disturbed to 


settle to his books again. It was 
many years since the even tenor of 
his life had been ruffied by such a 
tide of emotion as now swept over 
him. Anger, surprise, jealousy, all 
had their part in the storm that 
raged within him. ‘That insane 
desire to be the sole possessor of 
the affection he valued, which had 
wrecked his young sister’s life, was 
at work again in his heart—Georgie 
its victim this time. Naturally he 
felt himself the injured one. She 
had deceived him ; she, the child 
he had brought up and loved; 
and he tortured himself with the 
question, ‘Why?’ What had he 
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ever denied her that she should 
not have trusted him, that she 
should have tried to put him off 
with a lie too childish to deceive a 
very fool? Who was the man? 
Where had she met him? How 
long known him? And Mattie? 
But, of course, that adept in de- 
ception was in league with her to 
hoodwink him. Hepaced up and 
down the walk outside his book- 
room, endeavouring to calm him- 
self, and half ashamed of the passion 
which was sending the blood surging 
through his veins. Suddenly a cry 
—sharp, tremulous*with feeling— 
struck his ear. 

*O Mattie, Mattie! I’ve found 
some one who knows all about my 
dear father; at least, he didn't 
know him, he only thinks he 
saw him; but his mother knew 
him, and is going to tell me all 
about him ; and his name is Philip 
too—Philip Verschoyle ; and he is 
my cousin, he says. It was in the 
big bog; they all got lost, and I 
showed them how to get out. His 
mother and sister are coming next 
week to Beechlands, and he is 
coming to see me to-morrow. He 
walked home with me this evening, 
and I was so happy, and forgot 
everything till uncle George came, 
and was so unkind and disagree- 
able. And, O Mattie, I told him 
what wasn’t true! .I wasn’t think- 
ing, and he asked me what I was 
doing ; and my head was full of a 
beautiful red poppy, with its glossy 
black points, and I said I was look- 
ing for poppies; and now he will 
never believe me again.’ 

It was all said in a breath, re- 
gardless of any relation between 
pronoun and antecedent—though 
George Arnold had always been 
precise in his instructions on 
that subject—and with that note of 
passionate feeling in it which had 
gone straight to his heart. 

A chance word often reveals us 
to ourselves in a new light. He had 
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never thought of himself as either 
‘unkind’ or ‘disagreeable.’ All 
that Georgie was and should be 
to him was in his mind frequently 
enough. It had never occurred to 
him to reflect on what he was and 
should be to her, never till this 
moment, when that cry, carrying a 
revelation with it, struck his ear. 
The dullest perception could not 
have missed the tone of outraged 
feeling and long-suppressed affec- 
tion in it. 

What right had he had to ignore 
her natural desire to hear about 
her father and his family ? 

The spirit of sarcasm and cynical 
hardness in him was, for the time 
at least, laid to rest, and he went 
back to his book-room a better 
man, perhaps, than he had left it. 

She had not deceived him either. 
That headless, tailless, pronoun- 
outraging story to Mattie had 
one merit: it was truthful and 
spontaneous ; even his scepticism 
could not doubt that. How much 
this last consideration had to do 
with softening his anger it would 
not be easy to say. 

Georgie did not see him again 
that night. Her self-respect was 
wounded, and she felt resentful 
towards the man who had, as it 
were, alarmed her into that in- 
voluntary falsehood. The vision 
of Colonel Verschoyle’s dark poetic 
face was the last she saw before 
closing her eyes, and the first when, 
too happy for sleep, she woke early 
on the following morning. 

Unable to settle to her usual 
occupations, she walked about af- 
ter Mattie, telling her, for the twen- 
tieth time, the whole story; and 
then, still dreading to meet her un- 
cle, wandered out into the forest, 
and so on to Fritham Plain, where 
hundreds of larks were making the 
air vocal. The floods of song seem- 
ed to be literally flowing down from 
the arched sky, and to be clothing 
the rich incense-breathing earth 
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like a garment. The soft wind 
was intoxicating in its freshness 
and elasticity ; heather and furze, 
in the zenith of their bloom, made 
the plain a glory of colour, toned 
into exquisite harmony by the 
bracken, whose tender green had 
not yet become ‘hard.’ Here and 
there tiny lakelets, born of the re- 
cent rains, which had left great 
patches of common still under 
water, shone golden in the morning 
sun. Every leaf and spray and 
frond was a manifold prism, reflect- 
ing a thousand rainbow tints, and 
everywhere about generations of 
picturesque forest ponies—mother, 
daughter, and straddling grand- 
daughter—were eagerly nibbling 
at such short grass as they could 
find. The granddaughter, with 
long, gracefully ungraceful, delight- 
ful legs, seemingly too weak to 
support her queer, rough, shaggy 
body, would canter off unsteadily 
on little exploring expeditions of 
her own, till a soft whinny from her 
more sober mother would bring 
her shambling back to the bosom 
of her family. 

‘And God saw everything that 
He had made, and behold it was 
very good,’ rose to Georgie’s mind, 
as she stood bareheaded, drinking 
in the delicious freshness, bathed 
in the odours of that glorious time 
and place. 

While she was so standing in a 
halo of sunshine, she saw a figure 
coming to her across the plain, in 
the many-coloured morning light, 
and a face that she had seen in her 
dreams. ‘To her infinite surprise, 
in spite of her dreams, her chief 
sensation now was a desire to run 
away, to hide herself anywhere from 
those poetic-looking eyes, and this 
in spite of her yet-far-from-satisfied 
curiosity about her father. 

Ashamed of the feeling, and un- 
aware, notwithstanding her scien- 
tific training, that it was probably 
a survival of the old days of wife- 
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hunting and bride-chasing, she con- 
quered it, and stood her ground 
like a woman. Indeed, under the 
circumstances escape would not 
have been easy. Unless she had 
crept under a dwarf holly-bush or 
hidden behind a fern-leaf, she could 
not well, on that open plain, have 
avoided observation. 

A smile of glad recognition was 
on Philip’s face as he came rapidly 
towards her, raising his hat and 
holding out his hand. 

‘I was thinking of you,’ he said, 
with direct simplicity, ‘when I sud- 
denly saw you standing here. You 
may imagine that I lost no time in 
coming across to you. I’m de- 
lighted to see you again so soon ; 
for though I was certainly coming 
to call, I suppose I could hardly 
have done so before the afternoon, 
could I? I shall call all the same, 
ofcourse. Have you prepared your 
uncle for the meeting ?” 

He was holding her hand ‘ just 
a little longer,’ looking with tender 
admiration at the graceful head and 
delicately noble features. It took 
but a few minutes to make him ac- 
quainted with the whole state of 
affairs at the Lodge, with her uncle’s 
question, her own answer and con- 
sequent remorse. 

Therecital amused him infinitely. 

‘Why poppies of all flowers ?’ he 
asked, laughing. 

‘Oh, because I am so fond of 
them,’ she answered naively ; ‘with 
their lovely red leaves and black 
stamens, they are so beautiful! And 
I thought of you in your red uni- 
form, and with your jet-black hair. 
I should so like to see you in your 
uniform !’ 

*So you shall at the ball. I was 
very savage at having to wear it,— 
thought it such a bore,—and only 
consented because Edith scolded 
me into it.’ 

‘Who is Edith?’ asked Georgie 
quickly. 


‘My sister. She keeps me in 
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trimming order, I can tell you, and 
lectured me no end about mascu- 
line laziness and selfishness; till, 
for peace’ sake, I consented to dress 
up for this ball. And now’—with 
a gay smile—‘ you see the happy 
result, and virtue meets with its 
proper reward.’ 

‘ How?’ asked Georgie, inexperi- 
enced in the language of compli- 
ment. 

‘ You say you wish to see me in 
my uniform.’ 

‘Oh! with which monosyllable 
Miss Verschoyle blushed, she did 
not know why ; and-Colonel Vers- 
choyle thought her all the more 
lovely for doing so. ‘I should like 
to see you, certainly. I think you 
would look so handsome; only I 
shouldn't like you to be troubled 
or bored.’ 

A heart of stone must have been 
melted at this too-innocent flattery ; 
and Philip’s, which was notadaman- 
tine, straightway fell into an abso- 
lute state of solution within his 
bosom. 

‘ Nothing that gives you the least 
pleasure could possibly bore me,’ 
he answered, with sudden tender- 
ness ; ‘ I would do any mortal thing 
in the world to please you.’ Then, 
after a pause, ‘If I were to adopt 
your plan, and compare my friends 
to flowers, I know what I should 
call you.’ 

‘What?’ curiously. ‘I never 
thought of giving myself a name.’ 

‘Traveller's Joy. I came here, 
expecting nothing particular, be- 
cause Edith insisted; but now, 
since I have met you, everything 
is changed. So you see the name 
is very appropriate, and I think the 
flower lovely. Do you approve of 
my comparison ?” 

‘It is a very pretty idea,’ she 
said shyly, and looking down. ‘I 
shall think of you now when I see 
Traveller's Joy.’ 

‘You will think ofme sometimes, 
I hope, without seeing it,’ quickly. 
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‘I shall indeed. It would be 
odd if I didn’t. You have made 
me happier than I ever was before 
in my life ; in fact, I shall think of 
you so much, that I hardly know 
what I shall do when you go away.’ 

He looked at her wistfully for a 
second or two. 

‘I’m not going away yet. I have 
to see your uncle George first, you 
know. 

They had sat down on the trunk 
of a felled tree on the edge of the 
forest, while out of the sky above 
them came that flood of music, 

‘ Like an embodied joy, whose race is just 
begun.’ 
‘ Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest, 
Like a cloud of fire, 
The deep blue thou wingest ; 
And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest, 
quoted Philip ; and Georgie listened 
entranced. 

‘I do wonder what they sing 
about,’ she said at last. 

‘ Ah, Shelley’s question ; but he 
found no answer.’ 

‘I come here morning after 
morning, and they seem fresher 
and more joyous every day. Is it 
just delight in the beauty of the 
world, the sunshine, and the air, 
such as I felt myself to-day when 
I came out, only I couldn't sing to 
express it ?” 

‘Just that, perhaps; or Words- 
worth’s “instinct more divine,” it 
may be.’ 

For some time they sat listening 
in delicious silence; then Philip, 
suddenly taking out his watch : 

‘ By Jove, they will wonder what 
has become of me. Breakfast must 
be over long ago. They will think 
I’ve got into the bog again.’ 

‘Breakfast! Do you mean to 
say you came out without any 
breakfast ?’ 

‘I mean that same, Miss Vers- 
choyle.’ 

‘And sha'n’t you get any when 
you go home?’ 
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‘I’ve no doubt I should if I 
asked for it.’ 

‘And sha’n’t you ask ?’ 

‘No, because I am not going 
home yet.’ 

‘Where are you going then ?’ 

*To stay here with you, if you 
will let me.’ 

‘Of course I will let you; only 
you mustn’t go without your break- 
fast—that would be enjoying my- 
self at your expense. I should 
like to ask you home, but uncle 
George might be disagreeable.’ 

‘Pray don’t distress yourself. I 
wish I hadn’t said anything about 
it. Ifyou only knew how often I 
have gone without breakfast for far 
less reason than this! What is 
breakfast in comparison with the 
pleasure of being with you ?’ 

* All the same, breakfast is a sad 
necessity of that imperious nature 
of ours,’ she said, laughing. ‘ Stay ; 
I know what I'll do,’ rising. 

He laid a detaining hand on her 
arm. 

‘You shall do nothing but sit 
still.’ 

‘Promise me not to move till I 
come back ; and shaking off his 
grasp, she was away down a narrow 
path into the forest, and out of 
sight before he could stop her. 

Almost ere he had realised that 
she was gone, he saw her coming 
through the trees again, a small 
brass-bound milk-tin in one hand, 
and a basket in the other. 

‘Now that is too bad,’ he said, 
rising to meet her. ‘Where did 
you get it? Have you a hermit’s 
store in the forest ?’ 

‘Yes; Mattie is the hermit, and 
I have a short way to her from 
here, known only to myself. I 
creep through the hollies and get 
to her in three minutes, while by 
the regular path it is ever so far. 
And now see. How lucky it is! I 
remembered that Mattie baked this 
morning ’—opening her basket and 
displaying a fresh crisp loaf and a 
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pat of delicious-looking butter— 
‘and I think our Alderney must 
give the best milk in the world, it 
is so good. Can you drink milk ?’ 

‘I believe you. New milk, fresh 
bread—home-baked—and_ butter, 
why, it’s a feast for the gods! If 
you had tried for a month you 
couldn’t have got anything I like 
better ; only I’m so vexed you took 
the trouble.’ 

‘I should have gone away if I 
couldn’t have got you some break- 
fast, and then you would have gone 
back to Beechlands and had it. 
I should have been sorry to leave 
you; but I can’t bear the idea of 
any one being hungry.’ 

‘Only I wasn’t hungry.’ 

‘Then I'll never believe in the 
air of Fritham Plain again.’ 

And ‘in truth, when he began 
upon Mattie’s bread, he discovered 
that Fritham air had an appetising 
effect. 

Georgie laid asnow-white damask 
napkin on the tree, and in a second 
or two a dainty feast was spread in 
the wilderness. 

‘Won't you take some of Mattie’s 
bread too?’ he asked. 

‘Yes; I brought a supply for 
myself, for I’m hungry, if you are 
not, sir,’ noting the rapidity with 
which the rolls disappeared. 

‘Now you are laughing at me, 
so I won’t eat any more.’ 

‘I was laughing at the thought 
of what uncle George would say if 
he saw me at this moment.’ 

‘Would it be a laughing matter?’ 

She made a little mowe. 

‘I shouldn’t care what he said. 
He is unkind.’ 

‘You would tell him you had 
come out to hear the larks sing.’ 

‘That's just what I did come 
out for, but I shouldn’t say so to 
him. I should more likely give 
him to understand that I came to 
hear the nightingales.’ 

The deep silence of noon had 
fallen on forest and plain, when, 
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for Georgie, that morning of unex- 
pected and unclouded happiness 
came to an end. Such moments 
only come once or twice in a life- 
time, because, perhaps, time takes 
off the freshness of feeling that gave 
them their real charm. They have 
about them the very dew of youth; 
and when that is gone—well, noon 
has its glories too, but they are not 
those of the morning. 

The light that never was on sea 
or land was all around Georgie, 
like a cloud of gold, as she stood 
on the plain watching Philip’s re- 
ceding figure for the-second time 
within the twenty-four hours. The 
separation was only temporary; he 
had gone back to Beechlands that 
he might accompany Julia on her 
visit to Georgie. They were to go 
to Rufus’s Stone together, and an 
afternoon of happiness would suc- 
ceed that morning of exquisite 
delight. 

‘ Georgie, I’ve not seen you.all 
day. Why are you out here in this 
scorching sun? What are you 
doing ? said George Arnold. 

He had come so quickly and 
suddenly upon her that, till he 
spoke, she had not been aware of 
his approach. The preceding even- 
ing his voice had broken in on her 
dream ; to-day the dream was be- 
come so much of a reality that even 
he could not dispel it. She looked 
at him calmly, her eyes radiant 
with joy. 

‘What am I doing, uncle George? 
Listeningtothe nightingales. Don’t 
you hear them, so sweet and 
clear?” 

He looked at her in return. 

‘Very sweet and clear truly, 
Georgie; only—nightingales usu- 
ally sing by night, and not by day; 
so people say, at least.’ 

‘ People who only hear with their 
ears, not their hearts, may say so; 
I say they sing night and day for 
those who can hear them.’ 

‘ Fie, fie, Georgie ! Come in out 
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of the sun, and don’t deceive your- 
self and try to deceive me with 
such sophistries.’ 


PART III. 

‘ The sage looked grave, the maiden shy, 
When Lubin jumped o’er a stile hard by. 
The sage looked graver, the maid more 

glum, 
Lubin —he twiddled his finger and thumb. 
‘* Fie, fie!" was the old man’s cry, 
‘* Poppies like these, I own, are rare ; 
And of such nightingales’ songs beware,”’’ 

GEORGE ARNOLD was one of 
those people who never lose their 
temper. No matter what storm 
raged, his outward equanimity was 
not disturbed. He contented him- 
self with being quietly sarcastic and 
diabolically provoking; refusing, in 
a low incisive measured tone, to 
discuss the matter in dispute, and 
thereby effectually preventing a 
right understanding of it. Such 
cold-blooded people are answer- 
able for half the quarrels that take 
place. It is impossible to move 
them, and they never forget, as 
they never forgive, an affront, real 
or imaginary. 

During all the months that he 
had been making his sister's life 
miserable, it was his proud boast 
that he had not once been passion- 
ately angry. It would have been 
better if he had. There is some 
hope of putting an end to miscon- 
struction when a person says out 
openly what he means and feels ; 
but George Arnold never did this. 
He confined himself to sneers that 
left unhealable wounds, and sar- 
casms that cut like a knife, and 
then flattered himself that he had 
not violated Christian practice. 

On Georgie’s fiery, yet affection- 
ate, nature this cold repellent man- 
ner had a maddening effect. Her 
acquaintance with Philip caused the 
first real collision between her and 
her uncle, and the novelty of the 
encounter made it the more trying 
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to both ; yet he suffered more than 
she did. ‘To her his conduct now 
was but the natural sequence of 
his usual treatment of her on the 
subject of her father’s family ; and 
although she resented it, she hardly 
expected it to be different. With 
him the case was quite otherwise, 
and he was both pained and sur- 
prised by Georgie’s apparent in- 
difference to his feelings. He had 
fully meant, after hearing that cry, 
to be kind both in word and deed; 
but there are people with soft- 
enough hearts and good intentions 
to whom Nature seems to have de- 
nied the power of expressing them- 
selves through speech or manner. 
Some demon—pride, very often, 
or a natural ill-conditionedness— 
prompts them always to say the 
wrong thing—to be sarcastic when 
they should be genial, or outspoken 
when circumstances call impera- 
tively for a deiicate reticence. 

When her uncle turned away 
abruptly into the forest, Georgie, 
without bestowing much further 
thought on him, went home to 
decorate her drawing-room with 
flowers in honour of her expected 
guests. On entering the house she 
found, to her rather indifferent sur- 
prise, that it waslong past luncheon- 
time, and that it was in search of 
her ‘the master’ had gone out. 
Mattie, knowing she was with her 
cousin, had not been uneasy, and 
was only concerned for fear George 
should find the two together, and 
thereby take up wrong notions as 
to his niece’s candour. Even she 
did not gauge the full depth of his 
affection for Georgie, but she was 
less indifferent to his anger than 
the latter, in her first dream of 
love. 

‘Why didn’t you tell him to go 
to luncheon without me, Mattie? 
You knew I had had something.’ 

‘My dearie, I didn’t like to do 
that; I wanted you to tell him 
yourself.’ 
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‘He won't listen; he turns away, 
saying nasty unkind things.’ 

* You will tell him though, Miss 
Georgie dear,’ said Mattie entreat- 
ingly. ‘ You see, if I tell him he'll 
think you deceived him; and if 
you don’t tell him at once, he'll 
think / deceived him.’ 

* You dear old Mattie, he thinks 
the worst possible of every one 
already. But don’t worry your- 
self; Vl tell him all at lun- 
cheon.’ 

And she did, with somewhat de- 
fiant courage. He listened, first to 
her rather proud apology for having 
kept him waiting, and then to her 
story, with that cold sneering look 
on his face which she found so 
trying. 

‘And you mean to marry him, 
I suppose ?’ was the comment when 
she had done. 

She crimsoned to the roots of 
her hair. 

‘Marry him, uncle George! I 
never thought of such a thing—nor 
did he either,’ indignantly. 

‘Oh, of course not. Your mother 
never thought of marrying your 
father either.’ 

‘Uncle George!’ she burst forth ; 
but he stopped her with a wave of 
his hand. 

‘We won't discuss that question ; 
it is not one that concerns you.’ 
Georgie thought it concerned her 
mightily. ‘With regard to the pre- 
sent one, I think it right to warn 
you that this young man hasn’t a 
halfpenny.’ 

‘How can you tell that, uncle 
George? You say you don’t know 
him.’ 

‘I know that no Verschoyle ever 
had a penny yet. They are all 
poor, alike in brains and money.’ 

‘Uncle George, you have no 
right to say so. I’m a Verschoyle, 
and I’m not a fool.’ 

‘No, thanks to your mother and 
some hereditary qualities trans- 
mitted by her. I have never ac- 
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cepted the theory that brains come 
from the father ; experience, to my 
mind, points the other way. And 
remember, even if you are a Vers- 
choyle in name, that you have been 
brought up in a very different 
school.’ 

‘I’m a Verschoyle in name and 
in feeling too,’ excitedly. ‘I will 
never deny my father’s family.’ 

‘Far be it from me to ask you 
to do so, though your father’s 
family hasn’t shown much anxiety 
about you. You are nineteen now, 
I believe ; and so far asI know ’— 
a sarcastic emphasis on the verb 
—‘this is the first time they have 
ever troubled themselves about 
you.’ 

‘They couldn’t trouble them- 
selves about me when they didn’t 
know where I was, and were never 
told anything of me. You would 
never let me know anything about 
them, either ;' with burning cheeks 
and eyes, and a voice tremulous 
with excited feeling. ‘ You thought 
I was so poor a creature that, if I 
loved them, I couldn’t love you 
too—’ She stopped abruptly, un- 
able to control her words, and 
dashing back indignantly the large 
tears that welled into her eyes. 

A compunctious stab went to 
George Arnold’s heart. All the 
tenderest emotions in his nature 
were touched, and he would have 
spoken kindly and soothingly had 
he known how. 

‘You are mistaken, child; I 
never thought so,’ he said in a 
half-apologetic way. ‘I didn’t 
know you felt so strongly about 
your father and his family. I 
tried to do all I could for you; 
and let me explain to you that, 
if I hadn’t taken you, on your 
mother’s death, I don’t know who 
would have done so. I did not 
force you from your father’s family, 
as you seem to imagine. There 
was not one of them prepared to 
receive you; and what I did was 
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in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of your mother, of whom, 
however, in your devotion to your 
father, you seem never to think.’ 

‘Uncle George, uncle George, 
you will misunderstand me! I do 
think of my mother; but I know 
that she loved my father, and that 
she would never have wished me 
to grow up in ignorance of his 
family.’ 

‘ True, child ; she did love him, 
as you say. She threw over the 
affection of years for a red-coat 
and black moustaches; and I 
am not surprised at your doing 
the same, only that in your case 
there is no affection to throw over,’ 
bitterly. 

‘Uncle George, when I longed—’ 
she began excitedly ; but he again 
stopped her by that wave of his 
hand. 

‘ Stay, Georgie ; let me finish. 
Don't think that I want to sepa- 
rate you from your new friends. 
Marry this cousin, this Philip Vers- 
choyle, if you please; only I must 
again warn you that he is a pauper, 
and that you have nothing to ex- 
pect from me. Iam a poor man.’ 

‘Oh, it’s too bad, too bad!’ ex- 
claimed the girl; all her suscepti- 
bilities deeply wounded, not only at 
the ignominious epithet applied to 
her cousin, but by the whole tone 
of her uncle’s remarks. ‘1 never 
thought of marrying him; never 
thought of getting your money. I 
know you have been good, too 
good to me all these years ; and I 
knew you must be poor, though 
Mattie and Nellie said you weren't; 
and that’s why I never would ask 
you for any more cr better clothes; 
and I fave been grateful to you; 
and as to having no affection for 
you—’ 

He listened, half in surprise, half 
in anger, to this outburst ; and 
then interrupted: ‘ No protesta- 
tions, Georgie, I beg. I don’t need 
them, I assure you. I know ex- 
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actly what you feel for me, and 
what my feelings towards you are; 
and I wish you to see that I have 
no desire to separate you further 
from your father’s family. Your 
cousin and your new friend can 
come here, of course: this is your 
home so long as you choose to re- 
main in it, and you can receive 
such visitors as you choose. You 
will not ask me to appear, I am 
certain, knowing that visits of cere- 
mony are quite out of my line. But 
stay ; lest you should attribute my 
not seeing your friends to a want 
of due observance towards them 
on my part, I will break through 
my usual habits for your sake, if 
you will let me know when they 
are here. I shall bein the garden ; 
and he abruptly quitted the room. 

He had meant to be kind ; but 
bitterness, not kindness, was in 
his heart as he left her. She had 
judged him then, this girl; had 
discussed his circumstances and 
condition with the servants; had 
made allowances for him, as the 
strong do for the weak ; above all, 
had ‘read his weakness clear,’ and 
aimed her shaft straight at the flaw 
in his character—his jealousy of 
the Verschoyles, one and all. He 
was humiliated in his own eyes, 
but had ‘grit’ enough in his na- 
ture to carry him safely through 
the trial. His affection for Georgie 
did not turn to gall, as it would 
have done in a man of less moral 
strength ; on the contrary, after 
the first shock of the discovery, it 
grew in intensity, developing into 
something higher than it had ever 
been before. 

As to Georgie, in all her short 
life, no such storm as this had ever 
swept over her. When her uncle 
left the room, she clasped her 
hands over her head, and the tears 
which she had with difficulty re- 
strained before him burst forth 
with passionate force. She could 
not know that he had meant to be 
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kind; and her affection and deli- 
cacy were alike wounded by those 
cutting reproaches and implied sus- 
picions. The idea of marriage had 
not once entered her head ; and 
the mere suggestion of it so over- 
whelmed her that she felt as if she 
could never meet Philip again. But 
even this sensation, strong as it 
was, paled before the half-angry 
compunction about her uncle. How 
was she to make him understand 
her? After all, he had been her 
life-friend—father, mother, every- 
thing ; had given her a home, and 
devoted himself to her education 
with unwearying attention. At this 
moment she felt that she loved 
him passionately ; yet he had 
spoken as though she had no 
heart, no gratitude, no affection— 
she, who had pined for liberty to 
show her love by countless little 
tender attentions, being scarcely 
restrained from so doing by his 
repellent manner. She could have 
made his life so bright had he only 
let her. Meantime Mattie, weighed 
down by more than maternal anx- 
iety, and unable longer to curb her 
curiosity, came in to see how things 
were progressing. Suspecting the 
state of the case, she felt the soli- 
citude of matrons of higher degree 
about Georgie’s eyes, damaged by 
much weeping. They were, indeed, 
in a pitiable condition, and, in 
spite of a copious application of 
cold water, presented a sad spec- 
tacle when her visitors were seen 
approaching. 

‘I can’t go down, Mattie! Do 
send them away ” 

But Mattie wouldn’t hear ot 
suchathing. ‘ You must go down, 
Miss Georgie, like a lady as you 
are, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Even if people see that 
something has happened, they won't 
take notice ; that’s how ladies do ; 
and you must talk and say you're 
glad to see them, and your eyes 
will soon get better.’ Thus Mat- 
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tie; so Georgie had to go down, 
trusting that no one would ‘ take 
notice.’ 

Philip’s good manners unfortu- 
nately were not of the stoical type 
described by the old lady. At 
sight of the pale face and red eyes, 
his own features lengthened _per- 
ceptibly. ‘What is it? he whis- 
pered anxiously, retaining herhand. 

‘I will tell you presently,’ she 
said, summoning all her courage 
and philosophy to her aid, together 
with all the blood of all the Vers- 
choyles, which on this critical 
occasion must not be allowed to 
belie itself. ‘The body of the party 
had stayed outside with the dogs 
and pony-carriage ; only Julia, her 
sister, and Philip had come in; 
and so apparent were the traces 
of a domestic storm, that the two 
first, at all events, devoutly wished 
themselves away again. 

*I didn’t ask for Mr. Arnold,’ 
said Philip; ‘I thought I would 
be guided by you in the matter.’ 

‘Thanks. If we are going to 
Rufus’s Stone—I think you said 
you would like me to show you the 
way—wouldn’t it make us rather 
late? It is a long walk; and an- 
other day might be better, as he is 
in the garden.’ 

For a novice this was pretty well 
—Philip was lost in admiration of 
the tact displayed—and the re- 
prieve was too gratefully accepted. 
*I will leave a card; wouldn't 
that be well?’ he suggested ; and 
Georgie acquiesced as if leaving 
cards had been familiar to her from 
her infancy. She had resolved that 
nothing would induce her to send 
for her uncle to make acquaint- 
ance with her ‘new friends.’ 

Utterly wretched, dispirited—her 
cheeks and eyes smarting from her 
recent tears, and feeling (though, 
fortunately, not looking) altogether 
abject, she started for Rufus’s Stone, 
which is not a stone at all, however, 
so far as appearance is concerned, 
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but a triangular iron erection, sin- 
gularly hideous, and suggestive of 
nothing so much as a substantial 
millstone. A stone is popularly 
supposed to lurk beneath the iron; 
but, so far as historic suggestive- 
ness goes, the Red King might as 
well have been killed on Salisbury 
Plain. However, there’s not a man, 
woman, or child in all the forest 
who doesn’t devoutly believe in the 
whole thing: the Stone and thetree, 
and Purkiss, the charcoal-burner, 
who dragged away the body, repre- 
sented in this year of our Lord by 
an old woman, sole survivor of the 
noble race of Purkiss. 

Georgie, in spite of sundry sneers 
from her uncle, liked to believe in 
it all too ; though she commented 
scornfully on the relics left by thou- 
sands of pilgrims who made their 
yearly oblations at the Red King’s 
shrine—oblations consisting of 
scraps of newspapers, greasy withal 
and redolent of sandwiches and 
ginger-beer. But not even the torn 
Téegraphs, dirty orange-peel, and 
bare bones could do away with the 
beauty of the forest scenery, the 
giant oaks, the spreading beeches, 
and dwarf hollies with their glossy 
leaves and friendly prickles. 

They all admired the scene, and 
execrated the tourists and jumped, 
to the imminent peril oftheir noses, 
in the vain effort to see the real 
stone inside its iron casing, though 
what the real stone had to do with 
William Rufus, no one would be 
bold enough to say. 

By this time Georgie’s eyes had 
recovered to some extent their nor- 
mal appearance, and she had told 
Philipsomething of what had passed 
between her and her uncle,—some- 
thing, but not all. Howcould she 
tell him that he was accused of 
being a pauper, and of a design to 
marry her? 

‘ My presence on the scene has 
not added to your happiness, I’m 
afraid,’ he said dolefully, adding 
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a remark about an ‘old curmud- 
geon.’ 

* Curmudgeon ! 
asked Georgie. 

‘A disagreeable old fellow,’ he 
answered, laughing a little. 

‘Well, he is disagreeable ; but 
you mustn’t dislike him too much, 
for my sake. He has been so kind 
to me, and I am so unhappy about 
his being angry.’ 

‘I suppose you would throw any 
fellow in the world over for him,’ 
rather gloomily. 

‘Throw over, throw over! Why 
should you use such an expression, 
or think such a thought? One’s 
heart can take in more than one 
affection.’ 

‘No, it can’t,’ he retorted quick- 
ly; ‘not of the absorbing kind, I 
mean,’ 

*Is one, then, never to love but 
one person?” she asked. 

‘O Georgie, Georgie! he ex- 
claimed, laughing in spite of him- 
self. 

*O Philip, Philip! you want to 
be as exacting as uncle George. 
But perhaps that is men’s way, is 
it? I know so iittle of them.’ 

‘Perhaps it is. It is my way, at 
any rate. I would like to steal you 
from that old fellow, and keep you 
all to myself.’ 

‘You mustn’t do that,’ she ans- 
wered simply. ‘I want to do some- 
thing to let him see that, though I 
am so very glad to have met you, 
I like him still, and wish to make 
him happy if he would let me.’ 

He didn’t answer, and Julia 
came up to repeat her instructions 
about the calico ball. But Georgie 
had changed her mind about at- 
tending that festivity. Not only 
might it occasion a fresh collision 
with her uncle, but her dress, she 
was sure, from that afternoon’s ob- 
servations, could never be made to 
look anything like that of other 
girls of her age. Even if her pride 
would let her, which it would not, 
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ask for money, Mattie was not 
equal to the task of making a fancy 
dress. 

On hearing her decided refusal, 
Philip’s face fell. 

‘ But you are perfectly got up for 
a calico ball at this moment,’ he 
urged. 

‘Am I? I’m sorry to hear it, for 
I must look very fantastic and ab- 
surd.’ 

‘You look charming, ifyou would 
only believe me.’ 

*I believe you, of course, Colo- 
nel Verschoyle ; with a gay smile, 
made more brilliant by contrast 
with the traces of the recent storm. 

‘Yet you won’t be persuaded ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Not by the fact that you would 
see me in my uniform, which I 
was reconciled to wearing for your 
sake ? 

‘Ah, I shail be sorry for that!’ 
her eyes going up deprecatingly to 
his face ; ‘ but what can I do?’ 

‘Why, put your scruples in your 
pocket, and come.’ 

‘ Ah, I can’t do that 

‘Wilful, like all your sex. I 
begin to think your uncle had a 
handful with you, after all.’ 

‘We never had a difference be- 
fore, and shouldn’t now, only it was 
about you.’ 

‘Flattering. It’s lucky we are 
cousins, or I might resent your 
calling me a bone of contention.’ 

‘ Are you affronted now ?” 

‘Very much. I'll never forgive 
you unless you promise to stand 
my friend when my mother and 
Edith come.’ 

‘Stand your friend! Ofcourse I 
will. But how can I? The idea 
of my being able to help you ! 

‘Oh, we can all do something to 
help each other. But I only want 
you not to deny our friendship. 
We are friends, are we not?” 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ earnestly. ‘I hope 
so, at least.’ 


‘I hope so too. My greatest 
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happiness would be to have you for 
my best friend a/ways ; remember 
that. And now I'll tell you how 
you can help me. My mother and 
Edith want me to marry Julia 
Aylmer; looking at her as he 
spoke, and gathering from the sud- 
den flush on the sweet eager face 
all he wanted to know. 

‘Julia! Why? And despite 
her efforts there was a ring of pain 
in her voice. 

‘Because she is rich, and I’m 
very poor.’ 

‘Are you so poor?’ she asked, 
raising disappointed eyes to his. 
How her uncle would triumph! 
Mistaking the cause of the look, his 
own fell. 

‘Does that annoy you? Did you 
think I was rich?” 

‘I didn’t think about it; but 
uncle George said you were poor, 
and I’m sorry in this instance he 
should be right. I wondered how 
he could tell, too, as he doesn’t 
know you.’ 


‘The light of impecunious fami- 
lies is not hidden under a bushel, 
but set on high, as an awful warn- 
ing to imprudent young ladies,’ he 


answered, laughing. ‘ Besides, he 
judges from analogy. He knows 
that there never was a Verschoyle 
who had a halfpenny. There is a 
natural antipathy between the name 
and money.’ 

‘Just what he said, I must admit, 
only in other words.’ 

‘And he spoke like a book. 
Well, this being so, my people 
would like me to espouse Julia, 
who is made of money, and, owing 
perhaps to that antipathy of which 
I spoke, I don’t want to espouse 
her ; with another lightning glance 
at the lovely face beside him. 

‘I think I’m glad of that,’ re- 
sponded the owner of the face 
naively. ‘I like her so much, but 
somehow not as a wife for you.’ 

* Precisely my view of the case. 
I like her immensely—as any one 
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else’s wife; and what's more, I be- 
lieve she would only like me as 
some one else’s husband.’ 

Miss Georgie’s face expressed, as 
plainly as face could, her sense of 
Julia’s depraved taste. 

‘Don’t think it’s a case of sour 
grapes,’ went on Philip. ‘I could 
almost say I wouldn’t wish to marry 
her if there were no other woman 
in the world; but perhaps that is 
rather strong, for she is a nice girl, 
a very nice girl,’ condescendingly. 

‘ Saving always her utter want of 
taste,’ put in the young lady, with 
a twinkle in her violet eyes which 
gave promise of some latent powers 
of sarcasm to be developed by time 
and circumstance. 

‘Saving her utter want of taste, as 
you judiciously observe,’ returned 
Philip, with a corresponding glance. 
‘When I tell you that she seems to 
have set her affections on that idiot 
Chalmers,,whose one object is to 
keep his boots clean, I think you 
will acknowledge that my renuncia- 
tion ofall claim to her hand is sin- 
cere. Fancy confiding one’s future 
to a girl whose ideal finds a realisa- 
tion in Willie Chalmers ” 

‘I hardly noticed him ; but from 
what I saw, I should say he is the 
very incarnation of silliness.’ 

‘ That's just what he is. And he 
is welcome to Julia. Not for worlds 
would I stand in his light; but it 
will take some management to 
make my mother and Edith view 
this in the sensible way in which it 
presents itself to our unprejudiced 
minds, and it is here you can help 
me—’ 

* But how ?’ 

‘When the time comes we must 
think of ways and means. For 
one thing, you must come over to 
Beechlands, if not for the ball, yet 
some other time.’ 

‘Of course I will. I must return 
Julia’s call, I suppose.’ 

‘They come on Monday’ (‘they’ 
related to his nearest living rela- 
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tions) ; ‘and if you could come to 
dinner—’ 

‘Oh, I can’t, on account of my 
dress.’ 

‘Well, we'll see about it. If 
you are to help me, you know, 
you must be guided a little by me ; 
eh?’ 


‘I will, of course, do all I can.’ 
sut dinner, among all those fine 
people, in the present state of her 
wardrobe ! 


Georgie did not see her uncle 
again that night, but on her dress- 
ing-table—unexpected sight !—she 
found a note from him, Wonder- 
ingly and with a beating heart she 
opened it, and the sharpest pang 
she had ever felt shot through her 
when a cheque for fifty pounds 
fell out. The note was short. 


‘Dear Niece,— From what 
you said during our conversation 
at luncheon to-day, I gather that 
you do not think I have behaved 
as liberally to you in the matter of 
dress as you had a right to expect. 
This may be so; I therefore en- 
close a cheque for fifty pounds, 
which will, 1 imagine, be enough 
to get you all that may be requisite 
for the present, and enable you to 
visit your new friends should they 
ask you to do so.—Your affection- 
ate uncle, GEORGE ARNOLD.’ 


After reading it Georgie sat 
down, feeling stunned. How could 
he do such a thing? What had 
she said or done that he should 
thus wound her? For more than 
an hour she remained unable to 
think or move; then when that 
sensation, as if she had received a 
blow on the head, passed away she 
resolved what to do. She would 
return the qheque, have a full ex- 
planation, and come to some sort 
of understanding with her uncle. 

In her exa/¢é state she composed 
many speeches, eloquent, pathetic, 
all tending to clear up the miscon- 
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structions that were now making 
both their lives wretched. She 
would throw her arms round him, 
entreating him to let her be to him 
all that it was in her power to be. 

In the midst of her most touch- 
ing appeal she fell asleep, to wake 
with its burning phrases still fresh 
in her mind. Alas, how fade and 
melodramatic did they appear in 
the sober morning light ! And how 
impossible would be eloquence and 
pathos before George Arnold, cold, 
repressive, with the hard lines 
round his mouth and all that wiry 
hair standing agressively on end! 
However, he must be met and the 
cheque returned ; so without giving 
herself too much time to think, she 
walked boldly into the book-room. 

George Arnold never ‘took his 
ease ;' never lay back, or bent for- 
ward, or, in fact, gave way to any 
human frailty. He was seated now 
bolt upright in a straight-backed 
chair, looking spick and span, as 
though he had just stepped out of 
a band-box. Georgie tised to think 
sometimes what a reliefit would be 
to see if only one hair out of place. 
At sight of him now even her 
burning eager excitement was 
quelled a little. There was no 
eloquence certainly, yet much 
simple pathos in the tone in which 
she began : 

‘Uncle George, I’ve come to 
you about the letter you wrote me, 
and that cheque—’ 

‘It is payable to order,’ he inter- 
rupted in a business-like tone, ‘ and 
you must indorse it, that is— 

‘I don’t want to know what to 
do with it. I won’t keep it!’ ina 
voice trembling with excitement. 
‘I wouldn't take it for all the world ! 
And why did you write me that 
letter?’ indignantly. ‘I never 
thought you ought to give me more 
money for my dress or for anything 
else. If you would only let me be 
a little affectionate to you, that is 
all I ask.’ 
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‘You must keep the cheque,’ he 
answered in the same business-like 
tone, and quite disregarding her 
passionate appeal. ‘It ismade pay- 
able to you, and must be indorsed 
by you before it can be changed.’ 

‘I will never indorse it, never 
use it, never touch it ! vehemently. 
‘Do you think that money can 
make up for telling me I have no 
affection for you? I, who would 
die to give you pleasure !’ 

He rose, half in alarm, half em- 
barrassment, conquered, in spite of 
himself, by the dominating beauti- 
ful personality of the eager im- 
passioned girl before him, as she 
stood, her soul in her eyes, defiant 
yet tender. 

‘Calm yourself, Georgie. Why 
this excitement, this scene?’ he 
said. ‘Calm yourself, I beg, and 
take the cheque;’ holding it out 
with a trembling hand. While 
urging her to calmness he was much 
in need of it himself. These storms 
before breakfast were quite too 
much for him. 

She did take the cheque, but it 
was to tear it across the middle 
and throw the fragments on the 
table with an indignant gesture. 

George Arnold sat down aghast, 
helpless before a girl who could 
thus recklessly tear up a cheque. 
‘Oh, oh!’ he exclaimed, and there 
his power of utterance ceased ; 
partly from surprise, partly owing 
to the fact that Georgie’s arms 
were round his neck, her fresh 
burning face in close contact with 
his own cold withered one, and 
a torrent of kisses falling on his 
aggressive hair, shaggy eyebrows, 
and wiry moustache, while a yet 
fuller torrent of loving words, 
tender reproaches, and eager en- 
treaties swept away the clouds and 
mists between them —‘ Uncle 
George, why are you angry? Why 
are you cold? Why won’t you 
believe that I love you? You, the 
only friend I have ever known in 
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the wide world! How could you 
say I would throw you over for any 
one! Why do you give me money 
and cheques and things? I don’t 
value them one straw! And much 
more to the same effect, all inter- 
spersed with eager kisses and tender 
stroking of his wiry hair and brown 
forehead, in which even the wrinkles 
seemed to lie in geometric lines, as 
if conscious of the cut-and-dried 
nature of the precisian on whose 
surface they had to impress them- 
selves. But what is geometry and 
what is cut-and-dried-ness before 
the passion of a girl giving vent 
to the long-pent-up affections 
and repressed tendernesses of 
years? She was hardly conscious 
of what she said, nor was he. 
Neither could recall afterwards any 
one phrase. Her eloquent appeals 
and burning words were all for- 
gotten ; but no eloquence could 
have been so moving, no appeal 
so touching; and George Arnold 
was conquered, tamed, and would 
henceforth be held by his niece in 
bonds of love which not even 
Death himself would sunder. 


And Philip? How were his claims 
and George’s to be reconciled ? 
That day she did not see hin, 
though he was out early on the 
plain, hoping to meet her, and 
failing, wandered about discon- 
solately, foregoing even luncheon 
for her sake. She meanwhile was 
reading Greek in the book-room 
with commendable attention, and 
listening to George Arnold’s dis- 
quisitions on the text; yet who 
could say that the sunbeams which 
danced in and out, so joyously 
solicitous, carried no stray thoughts 
from the bright-haired reader to the 
plain, where she thought it just 
possible Philip might be? If Philip 
were only reading Greek too, or 
the weather wet, and she not so 
‘almost sure’ he was out there 
listening to the larks ! 
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In the afternoon she went for 
a walk, not, however, towards the 
plain or Beechlands, some unde- 
fined feeling keeping her from doing 
so; but in the afternoon Philip 
had to do duty at a tennis party 
with the Beechlands ladies, and so 
the day passed—the longest she 
had ever known. She devoted 
herself to her uncle; read with 
him again in the evening, and was 
altogether satisfied with herself; 
yet so unsatisfied. With that rest- 
lessness that would not be stilled, 
that weary unsatisfied longing, that 
constant expectation of something 
that would not come! At last 
something did come—a servant 
from Beechlands with a note from 
Mrs. Aylmer, enclosing one from 
Julia. Both contained pressing 
invitations. Would Miss Vers- 
choyle go to luncheon there the 
next day, and would she spend 
from Monday till Wednesday with 
them? Miss Verschoyle showed 
the letter to her uncle, announcing 
her intention of declining both in- 
vitations. However, as to the 
first, he overruled her decision, and 
without again bringing up that for- 
ever-to-be-avoided subject of her 
dress she could not get out of 
going. It was less formidable than 
she had expected. They had asked 
her that day because the whole 
party, save Mrs. Aylmer, Julia, Mr. 
Chalmers, and Philip, had gone to 
Boldrewood. Her dress was there- 
fore a matter of less concern to 
her. In truth the luncheon was 
summed up for her in the fact that 
Philip was there. 

‘I am distressed and disap- 
pointed that you won't come on 
Monday,’ he said. ‘I had hopes 
of overcoming your scruples about 
the ball.’ 

‘I can’t dance. How absurd 
it would be for me to go to a 
ball !’ 

‘People don’t go to balls to 
dance; at least, you and I 
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wouldn’t. We could have sat so 
comfortably and talked.’ 

‘You would have told me how 
I can help you with your mother 
and Edith.’ 

‘I should, indeed.’ 

*Can’t you now?’ 

‘Not so well. Things depend 
on circumstances so much. I 
must wait till they are here.’ 

‘Well, I’m sorry ; especially, 
too, that I sha’n’t see you in your 
uniform. So selfish of me, I 
know ;’ with a half smile. 

‘Not at all. But you shall sce 
me, if it pleases you. If you will 
be, early to-morrow morning, by 
the stile close to the tree where 
we had luncheon that day, I will 
come to you there, got up in all 
my toggery.’ 

‘O Philip, will you really? her 
eyes going up in a rapture to his 
face. ‘ But the trouble—’ 

‘Is no trouble—for you. I 
don’t say I would do it for Julia, 
mind ; with a gay smile. 

‘ But if it rains ? anxiously. 

‘Some propitious deity forbid ! 
But it won’t.’ 

‘It always does if one wants to 
do anything nice. So few nice 
things have come to me in my 
life.’ 

‘ Poor little thing !" 

‘ But so sure as I wanted to go 
anywhere with Mattie it rained.’ 

* Things will turn out unluckily 
at times. But we're safe for this 
once, I think. There is not a 
sign of a change.’ 

‘Still there’s no knowing. Of 
course, if it does rain, you won't 
come ; it would spoil your uniform.’ 

‘You think my uniform was 
made to be kept in a glass case? 
No; the rain wouldn’t hurt me; 
but on no account would I have 
you come out in it. Suppose it 
should be ill-natured enough to 
serve us such a trick, we will 
defer our visit to the stile till the 
next fine morning.’ 
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It did not rain. Never was 
morning more glorious than that 
which flattered the tree-tops with 
sovereign eye, and broke into 
Georgie’s room as she lay, watch- 
ing its advance, too anxious and 
happy to sleep, on the auspicious 
day on which she was to meet her 
cousin, 

‘ At any rate, it won’t rain be- 
fore ten, with such a sunrise ; and 
after that—’ After that! Farther 
her thought did not follow. Let 
come what come might, if it kept 
fair till she had segn Philip, she 
would have had her day. 

Earth and air were again vocal 
as she went out, herself fresh as 
the blushing morning, all the 
lovely light of happiness in her 
eyes. Diamond dewdrops were 
on every leaf and spray, gossamer 
webs hanging on the trees ; birds 
were chirping on all sides for 
that worm which the lark had 
long since devoured, before he 
was up and away with the dew on 
his breast to that never-ending 
song of his. The ponies were 
nibbling all about, and swishing 
their long tails to keep off the 
forest-flies, busy even at that early 
hour, Early? early? What could 
Philip have meant by early? 
Seven, half-past, eight, and he 
had not come. Georgie’s heaven- 
born happiness was giving place 
to black despair. Could it possi- 
bly be raining at Beechlands and 
not at the Lodge? 

‘ Georgie, I thought I saw you 
the other side of the fir plantation.’ 
And George Arnold's self stood 
before her. 

Embarrassment, surprise at see- 
ing him (what Aad induced him to 
take to morning walks ?), blank 
disappointment at not seeing 
Philip, rendered her absolutely 
dumb for a second or two. 

‘Uncle George! she faltered 
then. 

‘Has anything happened? what 
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is it? he asked anxiously, his 
thoughts recurring to Mattie’s 
gipsy fears. 

‘ Nothing—nothing has happen- 
ed; only I am surprised. You 
came so suddenly. I didn’t ex- 
pect you.’ In confusion. 

‘Apparently not; nor did I 
you.’ And a shadow crossed his 
face. He was not sarcastic, but 
grave and troubled-looking, and 
her confusion was fast becoming 
painful, when suddenly, from out of 
the shadow of the trees, striding 
rapidly along, like one who is 
making up for lost time, came a 
tall imposing figure—Philip him- 
self, gorgeous in scarlet and gold, 
his sword clinking most martially, 
his face almost hidden under his 
bearskin, all in regulation order. 
Just for the moment Georgie 
didn’t recognise him. 

‘My dear Georgie,’ he exclaim- 
ed, as he jumped quickly over the 
stile, ‘I’m grieved at being so 
late; but my miscreant of a 
fellow—’ 

His apologies came to a sud- 
den stop when, instead of Miss 
Verschoyle alone — brilliant, ex- 
pectant, blushing through her 
radiant smiles of welcome — he 
found her covered with confusion, 
looking as if an earthquake would 
be a welcome diversion; and 
George Arnold, with an aspect of 
executioner-like severity. ‘Con- 
found him! why isn’t he bigger? 
He’s so small that a _ fellow 
can’t see him,’ thought Colonel 
Verschoyle, from his magnificent 
height of nearly six feet. ‘I’ve 
put my foot in it, and no mistake, 
this time,’ he went on mentally ; 
‘convicted her out of my own 
mouth of having come to meet 
me. Well, there’s nothing for it 
but to go boldly on.’ 

So on he went—/é/.c. with a 
glance at Georgie, half encourag- 
ing, half playful, he drew himself 
up, and, undeterred by his gravity, 
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gave George Arnold a military sa- 
lute. Miss Verschoyle’s face was 
already rivalling her cousin’s coat 
in its hue. She stood rooted to 
the spot with astonishment at his 
audacity, and yet with a convul- 
sive desire to laugh at the absurd 
contrast between the two men, 
and the utter ludicrousness of the 
scene: Philip, in full regimentals, 
big, stately, nevertheless carrying 
it all off with that airy grace— 
her uncle, looking smaller, more 
terrier-like, than ever. To her in- 
finite surprise he returned Philip’s 
salute with a similar one—like, yet 
how unlike, she thought. Then, the 
corners of his mouth going up, he 
turned to her: 

‘A case of poppies and nightin- 
gales again, I see, Georgie. Well, 
child, well.’ And, shaking his 
head, he was about to leave them, 
when she seized his arm. 

‘Uncle George, uncle George, 
don’t go! Don’t, don’t be angry ! 
This is Philip Verschoyle, my 
cousin.’ 

‘I divined as much,’ casting a 
somewhat contemptuous glance 
over that gallant warrior’s stalwart 
proportions. ‘You told meyou were 
looking for yoppies; this sort is 
rare, I own, and I won’t suggest a 
doubt as to whether they are worth 
gathering. I have already warned 
you to beware of the songs of such 
nightingales as you go to hear.’ 

‘Mr. Arnold, you are strong, be 
merciful,’ said Philip, coming for- 
ward and holding out his hand, 
with a genial respect and grace 
which won the old man in spite of 
his prejudices. ‘Appearances are 
very much against us, I own; 
but—’ 

‘No, Philip,’ interrupted Georgie, 
a world of girlish dignity in her 
voice and manner, ‘there is nothing 
against us, nothing wrong at all, 
nothing to apologise for. As I 
couldn't go to the ball, I wanted 
to see you in youf uniform, and 
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you good-naturedly said you would 
come here this morning in it if I 
could meet you; and I came. 
There is nothing wrong in that.’ 

Qui s'excuse, saccuse, thought 
Philip, feeling nonplussed. He had 
meant to defend her, to take the 
whole blame on himself, but this 
adorable candour, as he considered 
it, put the matter at once on an- 
other footing. 

‘And I regret that I kept you 
waiting,’ he said in an almost reve- 
rential tone. ‘My servant made a 
mistake.’ 

‘I made a mistake too,’ said Mr. 
Arnold, ‘ in appearing so inoppor- 
tunely. It is one easily remedied, 
however, by my withdrawing ; you 
can then inspect your cousin at 
your leisure, Georgie; and when 
you have satisfied yourself, perhaps 
you will bring him to breakfast, if 
he will come.’ 

*O uncle George, uncle George, 
you are good!’ embracing him with 
effusion. ‘ You will come, Philip ; 
and then Mattie and Nellie can 
see you too.’ 

‘You will be as good as a travel- 
ling show in this retired part of the 
country,’ remarked George, turning 
dryly to Philip. ‘You might stand 
him on the horseblock, Georgie, for 
the better display of his proportions.’ 

‘Is he like my father, uncle 
George?’ she asked in a low voice. 
‘Do tell me.’ 

He looked at the young man 
steadily, and there was more augury 
for her future happiness than she 
at all understood in his answer, 
though it disappointed her for the 
moment. 

‘No, child, I don’t see much 
likeness. Your father was a less 
powerful man in every way.’ 

Despite the sweeping moustaches 
and heavy bearskin, which all but 
hid the face, the old man descried 
the intellectual refinement in the 
countenance of the younger one, 
and his heart was won. 
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‘He will care for something 
more than riding after a fox and 
firing off a gun,’ he said to himself 
as he was walking home; ‘and if 
she is to have a toy, perhaps she 
couldn’t have a better one. She 
will be happy now, showing him 
off to Mattie; and, after all, what 
do they dress soldiers up for?’ 


Colonel Verschoyle was sitting 
writing, already dressed for dinner, 
in Julia Aylmer’s boudoir, when 
the door opened and Georgie 
Verschoyle, looking samewhat shy 
in her unaccustomed finery, came 
hesitatingly into the room. She 
wore an evening dress of cloudy 
white material, trimmed with de- 
licate scarlet ribbons and flowers; 
a stall bunch of scarlet geran- 
iums was in her hair, a similar 
one in front of her dress. Philip 
rose, shyly too. He had not seen 
her before in review order, and 
was abashed at her exceeding love- 
liness. 

‘I didn’t know any one was 
here,’ she said, hesitating. 

‘Nor is there, except me,’ he 
returned, still standing in a defer- 
ential attitude. 

‘Do you know me in this fine 
gown?’ she said, laughing. ‘I don’t 
know myself.’ 

‘I should know you anywhere,’ 
tender admiration in his face as 
he went forward to shut the door. 

‘Your dress is beautiful,’ he 
continued, standing before her to 
gaze. 

‘Oh, I’m glad you like it! Out 
of compliment to you, sir,’ point- 
ing to the red ribbons and flowers. 

‘I see and appreciate, believe 
me, and feel more honoured than 
I can say. How did you manage 
it all so well ?” 

‘I told Julia my idea, and she 
advised me what to get.’ 

‘Have you seen my mother 
lately—since you were dressed, I 
mean ?” 
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‘No; why?’ 
‘ Nothing. 
I asked.’ 

But he did know. She taunted 
him with throwing himself away 
on this penniless forest-flower. 
Had she seen Georgie now she 
must at least have acknowledged 
her loveliness. 

‘You have heard the news?’ he 
asked after a pause. 

‘ Julia’s engagement to Mr. Chal- 
mers? Yes; she told me herself. 
You won’t want my help with your 
mother and Edith now. What do 
they say?’ 

‘I don’t know; I don’t care. 
Georgie,’ quickly, a sudden excite- 
ment in his tone, ‘ you say I won’t 
want your help. I want it now 
and always,’ putting his arm round 
her. ‘You told your uncle you 
would never throw him over, and 
you needn’t. I wouldn't ask you; 
but you can let me be a son to him 
as you are a daughter—will you?’ 

Her violet eyes went up to his 
face. 

‘You know, Philip, I would do 
anything for you; but your mother 
wishes you to marry money, and I 
have none,’ shaking her head. 

‘My mother’s wishes don’t weigh 
one straw with me,’ he made answer 
disrespectfully. 

‘She will say you have picked 
up a wild flower in the forest,’ 
giving him her hand, or rather let- 
ting him take it. 

‘She may say what she pleases;’ 
his dark face going down to meet 
her fair one. 


I hardly know why 


‘And so, Philip, you have actu- 
ally engaged yourself to this girl, 
without knowledge of the world, 
without a farthing, and with nothing 
but a moderately pretty face to re- 
commend her,’ said Mrs. Verschoyle 
to her offspring on the following 
morning. She was a tall stately 
dame, and gifted with the power of 
steeping her slightest words in gall. 
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‘I have, mother; so the less 
said about it the better. I told 
you I could never marry for money.’ 

‘You might at least have married 
some one who had a little know- 
ledge of the world.’ 

‘Intercourse with you, madam, 
will speedily correct that defect in 
my niece’s character,’ said George 
Arnold sarcastically, as he sud- 
denly joined the pair. He and 
Georgie were staying at Beech- 
lands. ‘Nor need you apprehend 
that she will be a portionless bride. 
She has chosen your son,—I have 
nothing to say against the choice,’ 
holding out his hand to Philip. 
‘Here, Georgie,’ calling to the 
young lady, who was walking on 
the terrace outside, ‘come and tell 


The Lark. 


this lady that the day you marry 
Philip you will have thirty thou- 
sand pounds down; further I will 
not bind myself.’ 

‘Uncle George!’ cried the girl, 
throwing her arms round him, 
while Colonel Verschoyle twirled 
his moustache nervously: ‘ Mr. 
Arnold, believe me, I had no idea 
of this.’ 

‘And the antagonism between 
you and money?’ said Georgie, 
peeping at him out of her long 
lashes. 

‘Is at an end, Miss Verschoyle, 
when the money comes in such a 
charming shape.’ 

Mrs. Verschoyle senior was never 
weary of singing the praises of her 
daughter-in-law. 





THE LARK, 


—~>— 


Tue lark’s sweet thrill delights the ear, 
Its flight the eye surprising ; 

He sends around a joyous sound, 
From earth to heaven uprising. 


Of all examples Nature flings 
Around for thought or fancy, 

I nothing find to please my mind 
So much as this—save Nancy. 


What world is this of so much bliss, 
Both heaven and earth delighting ? 

My Nancy sings, but hath no wings, 
From earth to heaven inviting. 


What then ? On earth our duty lies, 
And mutual loves entwine us ; 

’Tis heaven on earth that gave us birth, 
And nothing can outshine us. 


There comes a time when this must change, 
When spirits must be rising ; 

When Heaven’s high throne attracts alone 
To Hope, not Faith surprising. 


D. G. PORTER. 















CHAPTER XII. 


THE PATIENT, 


AFTER due time the doctor, a 
pleasant little man with an ample 
beard, a merry roving eye, and a 
sunny, suave, and cultivated pro- 
fessional manner, joined Mr. 
Brooke in the library, where he 
anxiously awaited him. 

‘ Will the lad pull through, doc- 
tor?’ he asked impetuously. 

‘Well—ah, my dear sir,’ began 
the doctor, playing with his beard. 

‘Don’t hesitate to tell me the 
worst. I would rather lose a thou- 
sand—ten thousand pounds—than 
have had Tom’s son lying in this 
way here.’ 

‘ Where could he be better cared 
for, my dear sir ? 

‘ Any bones broken ?” 

* None.’ 

‘Thank God ! 

‘But there is a severe case of 
dislocation, and then that knock 
on the head is an unpleasant fea- 
ture. But there is every hope; he 
is young and healthy, yet must be 
kept very quiet—no excitement or 
anything of that sort, my dear sir. 
He has, though blood has been 
lost, feverish symptoms, so ice 
must be used freely. He is quiet 
now and likely to sleep, and he 
must remain here for the present.’ 

‘ Of course, doctor, of course.’ 

‘It might be death to move him, 
my dear sir.’ 

‘ Of course ; we shall take every 
care. Oh, doctor, I love that lad 
as ifhe was my own son!’ exclaim- 
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ed Mr. Brooke, while Alfred Fox- 
ley, who had just entered, ground 
his teeth as he heard him. 

Then the doctor departed, an- 
nouncing that he would call again 
on the morrow; but in a turn of 
the avenue his brougham was 
stopped by Mabel, who was still 
in her riding-habit, with the skirt 
thrown over her left arm, and who 
thought he had been an age in 
Tom’s room and with her papa. 

‘Dr. Clavicle,’ said she, paus- 
ing and shivering, for all this ex- 
citement and suffering were so new 
to her after her butterfly existence, 
this deep care for and love of any 
one beyond her parents,—‘ doctor, 
please—’ 

‘Well, Miss Brooke,’ said he, 
smiling, and retaining in his the 
little hand she had placed on the 
open window of his brougham. 

‘Do you think he—he will die ?’ 
she asked with blanched and quiv- 
ering lips. 

‘Die! Not at all.’ 

‘Thank Heaven ? 

The doctor smiled a professional 
smile; he had them for all kinds 
of occasions. 

‘You know this is a dreadful 
thing to happen to a guest here,’ 
she added, as if to explain the 
cause of her too apparent interest. 

‘ Perfectly, my dear Miss Brooke ; 
all the more dreadful that the pa- 
tient is young and handsome,’ he 
added, with a knowing look ; ‘ but 
don’t alarm yourself.’ 

* His poor right arm—’ 

‘It is only a dislocation of the 
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humerus or the upper bone, which, 
from its articulation as well as 
from its exposure to external in- 
juries, is the most subject to dislo- 
cation of any in the human subject. 
His fall was a severe one, and I 
detected dislocation of the hu- 
metus instantly by the depression 
or cavity on the top of the shoulder, 
and the inability to move his arm. 
But I have now put the head of 
the bone in its proper place, and, 
my dear Miss Brooke, there is no 
cause for fear unless there is some 
internal injury.’ 

All this sounded dreadful and 
mysterious to Mabel, especially that 
Tom should be spoken of as ‘a 
human subject; so she said hesitat- 
ingly, 

‘I would that I were allowed 
to nurse him.’ 

‘I fear that in that case he 
might be in no haste to get well,’ 
said the doctor gallantly. ‘ But 
good-morning, my dear Miss 
Brooke—good-morning.’ 

And as his brougham rattled 
down the avenue, he thought no 
more of Tom than of the last year’s 
leaves, and betook him to Punch 
or the Zancet, while Mabel repeat- 
ed to herself his last fatal surmise 
about the ‘internal injury.’ It 
came to her ear like a knell. 

Mrs. Brooke was not an unkind 
or inhospitable person in the main ; 
but it dd worry her to find ‘ that 
Mr. Seymour’ an invalid in her 
house, an object of solicitude ap- 
parently to all, established as it 
seemed ev Jermanence ; and to meet 
from time to time servants going 
up-stairs with trays of beef-tea and 
dry toast, arrowroot and sherry, 
Digweed’s best grapes, and Mul- 
bery with iced champagne; and 
more than all was she irritated by 
finding Mabel hovering, as if for 
the latest intelligence, near the 
room of one who, but for her 
‘ John’s arrant folly,’ should never 
have been at Thaneshurst at all. 
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The first day of the accident 
passed slowly and heavily on. 
While poor Mabel, with her heart 
like to burst, sat in the drawing- 
room with a ‘company smile’ on 
her sweet face, endeavouring to 
look unconcerned, and fearing that 
she had already revealed too much ; 
while Mrs. Brooke fretted with the 
servants and fumed with every one, 
and her spouse pottered to and fro 
in great anxiety ; and while Foxley 
knocked the balls about in the 
billiard-room with Val Reynolds 
or scanned Bel/’s Life in the har- 
ness-room, and seemed quite at 
his ease,—unfortunate Tom Sey- 
mour, little knowing the jealous 
treachery of which he was the 
victim, tossed wearily and fever- 
ishly on his bed, only conscious at 
times when he asked for a medi- 
cated drink, which Rowland Stan- 
ley, who, when on service, had seen 
much of sickness and suffering, was 
ever at hand to give him. 

So the dull evening crept on, 
varied only by frequent messages 
to the patient’s room; while in- 
quiries, suggestions, and _ specu- 
lations concerning the accident, 
and anecdotes of similar cases, 
made up the staple of the con- 
versation carried on at intervals in 
the drawing-room ; and good Mr. 
Brooke, who worried his worthy 
and fashionable better-half by so 
often insisting on being helped 
twice to turtle-soup at dinner, and 
assisted as often to iced rum-punch, 
partook of neither that day. He 
was ‘too cut up,’ he said, ‘ about 
old Tom Seymour’s boy.’ 

‘I do wish that I had been in 
the saddle of that mare,’ said Stan- 
ley, ‘instead of poor Tom.’ 

‘ But you might have been now 
in Mr. Seymour’s place,’ said Miss 
Allingham gently. 

‘ Scarcely ; yet all the better were 
it so.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because,’ said he in a low voice, 














‘save with the regiment, I have no 
one to regret any suffering or peril 
to which I may be subjected ; but 
he has.’ 

Stanley was looking at Mabel, 
and thus he failed to see that 
which would have made his heart 
thrill—a pleading and upbraiding 
glance in the soft dark eyes of 
Milly, while those of Mabel looked 
at him almost with affection, she 
was so full of gratitude to him as 
the friend of Seymour ; and it was 
on him she chiefly relied for exact 
reports of her lover’s progress to- 
wards recovery. 

She often found the eye of her 
mother regarding her watchfully, if 
not suspiciously ; and when alone 
with her, she was always told by 
the old lady how irritating it was 
to think that because of this acci- 
dent, the result, no doubt, of his 
own want of horsemanship, Sey- 
mour was more than ever linked 
somehow with Thaneshurst and the 
Brooke family. And once the poor 
gitl’s blood ran cold when she 
heard her mother say angrily, 

‘I wish the mishap had taken 
place at Brighton rather than here.’ 

‘Why, mamma ?’ 

‘Because then he might have 
been taken to some hotel, or the 
hospital perhaps.’ 

‘ Martha dear, please don’t talk 
so, urged Mr. Brooke; ‘he'll get 
well all the sooner in the hands of 
friends.’ 

And while her mother said these 
and many other hard things, Ma- 
bel had but one thought in her 
heart. 

‘If he should die after all. Oh, 
if my Tom, my darling, should die, 
and he loves me so!’ 

Yet with all her regard for Sey- 
mour, with all the love she knew 
so well he had long borne her, she 
could not but feel her cheek grow 
hot when she thought over that 
scene in the lane, and of all she 
had said and done under the im- 
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pulse of terror and affection. She 
had taken the initiative ; the first 
declaration of love had come from 
her ; yet she could not blame her- 
self, and knew right well that Tom 
would not d/ame her either. 

Two days elapsed before Alfred 
Foxley could bring himself to visit 
the bedside of his victim, and then 
only because his studied absence 
therefrom might excite remark. He 
accompanied Stanley, and did his 
best to appear perfectly at ease, for 
the eye of the captain regarded him 
steadily. 

* Well, Seymour, old fellow, how 
are you?’ he asked, shaking the 
left hand of the patient, whose 
right arm was still powerless and 
the source of exquisite pain. ‘I 
have brought you a box of fresh 
cigars, if the doctor and mamma 
Brooke have no objection to you 
smoking them here.’ 

‘Thanks ; you are very kind.’ 

‘You did not give the mare her 
head enough that time; you'll do 
better next, and not come such a 
cropper again,’ added the hypo- 
crite, as he pressed the cold moist 
hand of the sufferer with apparent 
cordiality. ‘I warned you that 
Neck or Nothing meant some mis- 
chief.’ 

‘But too late,’ said Seymour ; 
‘poor Mabel—’ 

‘ Mabel?’ repeated Foxley, biting 
his nether lip under his red mou- 
stache. 

‘I mean Miss Brooke; what a 
fright she must have got! 

‘Not at all,’ replied the other 
bluntly ; ‘she has seen more than 
one spill in the hunting-field ; and 
the affair was like being out with 
the hounds, without being hamper- 
ed with mamma at the Meet.’ 

Foxley’s tone seemed to hint so 
much as to say, ‘ Don’t flatter your- 
self, my fine fellow, that you are too 
much an object of interest.’ 

‘I think you must have been a 
sheet or two in the wind the other 
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day,’ said Foxley, with one of his 
unpleasant laughs. 

‘How can you think so?’ asked 
Seymour. 

‘Remember the champagne-cup 
of those Hussar fellows ; and per- 
haps it helps still to make you 
look so fishy and seedy. Flowers, 
eh?’ he added, as his eye fell on a 
beautiful bouquet in a fine Chel- 
sea vase by the bedside, the blue 
ground of which was painted with 
pastoral subjects. 

‘Miss Brooke is so kind as to 
send me fresh flowers every day.’ 

‘Oh, ah, Mabel sent them— 
kind little thing, Mab! But you 
must have toppled off too much of 
that beastly stuff at the barracks.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Foxley,’ said 
Stanley, with a stiffness of manner 
and something of sternness in his 
tone as he resented this coarse- 
ness of phraseology and the impu- 
tation, ‘ your words are unjust to 
my friend, and rather rude as re- 
ferring to the Hussar mess. And 
now I think we shall withdraw, as 
conversation is apt to make him 
feverish.’ 

The truth was that Seymour 
knew precisely the amount of lik- 
ing Foxley had for him; and though 
he came now in the guise of a 
friend, his presence, his manner, 
and what he had said, brought a 
flush of unconcealed anger into the 
face of the listener; and, turning 
away, he waved his hand to Stan- 
ley, and said, 

‘I would rather be left alone.’ 

And when alone, if he was not 
without some anxiety as to the 
future, he was full of happy thought. 
From the first moment when he 
became perfectly conscious and 
realised all that Aad passed, he felt 
only delight amid his bodily suffer- 
ings—delight as he recalled, like a 
delicious dream, the tearful and 
lovelit eyes that were gazing into 
his; the caresses, the kisses, the 
passionate utterances that brought 
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him back to life. He was not so 
much stunned that he could not 
recollect all, and act the whole 
episode over again and again in 
memory. 

And so would he fondly muse as 
the evening stole on, and the per- 
fume of the flowers Aer dear hands 
had gathered was wafted towards 
him, while twilight faded on the 
green swelling downs and on the 
distant tumbling sea, and the 
chimes were ringing so sweetly in 
the old square tower of the ivy- 
mantled village church. How de- 
licious was the complete conscious- 
ness that she loved him, even 
though she never might be his! 
And he thought of a song she had 
sung to him, 

‘ Those evening bells, those evening bells, 
How many a tale their music tells |’ 
and so forth. 

How, when, or where would the 
last link of that love idyl in the 
lane be taken up again? Each 
evening, more than any other time 
of the twenty-four hours, was full 
of such thoughts,—‘ evening, when,’ 
as Drake says in his Zvenings in 
Autumn, ‘the busy scenes of our 
existence are withdrawn, when the 
sun descending leaves the world to 
silence and to the soothing influ- 
ence of twilight, has ever been a 
favourite portion of the day with 
the wise and good; when there 
appears to be shed over the univer- 
sal face of nature a calmness and 
tranquillity, a peace and sanctity as 
it were, which almost insensibly 
steals into the breast of man, and 
disposes him to solitude and me- 
ditation. He naturally compares 
the decline of light and animation 
with that which attaches to human- 
ity; and the evening of the day 
and the evening of life become 
closely assimilated in his mind.’ 

But Tom’s reveries took, per- 
haps, more poetical turns than 
those referred to. 

The wild whirl and turmoil of 
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London life seemed far, far away 
from Thaneshurst. Through his 
open window stole the songs of 
birds, the rustle of leaves, the per- 
fume of flowers, the chimes of bells 
in the village spire, the hum of 
bees, the voices of children playing 
in the shady green lanes—all the 
subdued sounds of life in the 
country. 

If quietude and repose would 
restore him—if, when the time for 
it came to pass, the musing of dear 
Mabel Brooke could do so—Tom 
Seymour was soon in a fair way of 
being back at his desk in the City. 

As time stole on and his absence 
became protracted, his great fear 
was that he might forfeit his situa- 
tion. What if he were maimed for 
life! He had served long enough, 
young though he was, to obtain 
even a pension from the niggard 
Whigs; but on such he might starve 
after all. And these were cloudy 
thoughts to foster side by side with 
those of love and Mabel. And 


then there was her mother. 

‘I know the old lady despises 
me,’ said Tom one day to Stanley. 
‘I fear she won’t even confess 
that I have a share in “the great 
firm which, under the name of 
Adam & Co., has toiled so long 


and industriously. 
So the time stole on. The news- 
paper paragraphs concerning ‘ the 
late serious accidentatThaneshurst,’ 
the cards left again and again by 
Messrs. Comyn, Larkspur, Craven 
of the Hussars, and by friends and 
neighbours of the Brookes, were all 
unknown to Tom; while he pro- 
gressed towards convalescence. 
Prior to this, Stanley’s bugbear 
—for such he rather was—had left 
Thaneshurst to visit elsewhere. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PIQUE. 
‘ Goop-ByE, Captain Reynolds,’ 
said Milly as he bade her farewell 
VOL. XVIII. 
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at the conservatory door, when 
Mr. Mulbery announced the mail- 
phaeton awaited him. 

‘ Adieu, Miss Allingham ; and be 
assured that in the steeplechase I 
shall carry your colours to the fore.’ 

‘ And do let it be your last race, 
Captain Reynolds,’ she urged. 

‘Why ?’ asked the captain, ca- 
ressing his flyaway whiskers with a 
smile of surprise. 

‘ Because such things are so dan- 
gerous.’ 

He laughed, bowed himself out, 
and was gone, as he was engaged 
to shoot elsewhere on the 1st of 
September. The closest observa- 
tion failed to enlighten Stanley, 
who saw them separate then, how 
the Guardsman stood with Milly 
Allingham, as he had been equally 
attentive to Mabel, to Fanny Con- 
yers, and her sister, both of whom 
were very attractive girls. But 
neither could Stanley ascertain 
how he personally stood with her ; 
she was ever so provokingly serene 
and self-possessed. One fact be- 
came impressed upon him with 
unpleasant suspicion: that she 
never gave him, while Reynolds 
was at Thaneshurst, an opportunity 
—or perhapschance failed to afford 
it—of being alone with her fora 
moment; so there could be no re- 
sumption of the subject of that //fe- 
a-tétewhich had been so untowardly 
interrupted in town. 

Stanley, however, felt almost 
assured that there could be nothing 
in petto between her and Val Rey- 
nolds, their parting seemed so 
simply like that of every-day friends 
in the world. I say almost assured ; 
for, notwithstanding this apparent 
ease of manner, they might have 
their own great secret for all that 
he knew ; he might already have 
made a declaration, have proposed 
and been accepted. His good 
looks were undeniable, and his ex- 
pectations were—as Mrs. Brooke © 
so often said to Mabel—so great. 

BB 
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Well, he was gone now; but was 
to return in time for a ball, to be 
given by the Hussars before their 
departure from Brighton ; and thus, 
during his temporary absence, 
Stanley certainly had the field all 
to himself ; but with all his love 
for Milly, he shrank from again sub- 
jecting himselfto such a humiliation 
as he had encountered in London. 

But Milly deceived others, as she 
in some way deceived herself; for 
under a stratum of pride lay her real 
nature, allcheerfulness, warmth, and 
kindness. She was intelligent too, 
and a well-read girl, She hada 
profound love of books, and her 
taste for ancient lore was not the 
least remarkable feature in her 
character. Thus she was wont to 


amuse the young officer with odd 
scraps of quaint information about 
Lewes and Brighton, Thaneshurst 
and other places; and he found 
himself letting his cigar get cold 
between his fingers, whilst he gazed 
into her soft dark eyes and animat- 


ed face, and heard her telling of 
the Earls of Warren and the Priors 
of Lewes, of the Devil’s Dyke and 
the Poynings, who were lords of 
Poynings, with their famous ruby 
ring of inheritance; and so forth. 
Yet it suited her at times, when 
she felt piqued with her lover, to 
adopt a very different tone and 
manner; and of this he was un- 
pleasantly conscious soon after the 
departure of Reynolds. 

He had left Seymours room, 
and to avoid Foxley, whose society 
he at no time desired, had strolled 
into the garden, and resting him- 
self in the arbour, lit a cigar, and 
with its soothing aid, while half 
sunk in reverie, began to think 
over the whole situation and his 
chance of success with Milly, which, 
if ever again put to the issue, would 
require to be so ere long, as his 
leave of absence was fast coming 
to a close. 

He suddenly became aware that 
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Milly and Mabel, with Fanny Con- 
yers, were in his vicinity. The 
girls, with their arms entwined in 
that loving way peculiar to many 
young ladies when no rivalry is at 
work, were promenading to and 
fro on the grass of the croquet 
ground, between which and the 
arbour already mentioned there 
was a closely-clipped yew hedge, 
a relic of the older mansion of 
Thaneshurst. They were talking 
with gay anticipation of an archery 
meeting that was to take place some- 
where, of Lincoln-green jackets and 
Robin Hood hats with dersagliére 
plumes, of the Hussar band, dia- 
mond prizes from Hunt and Ros- 
kell’s, the luncheon from Fortnum 
and Mason’s, and flirtation ad 
libitum. 

‘These are all very well,’ said 
Milly after a pause; ‘but really I 
do not care to make the tips of 
my “fairy fingers” sore and my 
elbows weary by twanging a bow, 
when my arrows always go wide 
of the mark or vanish amid the 
gorse, and so forth. Tameas it is, 
I prefer croquet; it shows one’s 
skill in another way.’ 

‘And one’s insteps too, and the 
prettiness of our high-heeled boots,’ 
added Fanny Conyers. 

‘Talking of croquet, we must 
have a regular match,’ said Milly 
Allingham. ‘I wish, Mabel, your 
mamma would ask the new curate 
here, now that Val Reynolds has 
gone and the Hussars are so soon 
to move too.’ 

If aught in this speech could add 
to Stanley’s pique, apart from 
calling Reynolds by his Christian 
name (which was so unlike her 
usual etiquette), it was the memory 
of a certain passage in Mabel’s 
letter concerning the curate’s ad- 
miration for her friend. 

‘Though only the curate, he is 
a man of very high family,’ said 
Mabel, as her mamma’s aristocratic 
proclivities occurred to her. 
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‘There is to be service in the 
church this evening. Do let us 
drive over,’ said Milly. 

‘ But we seldom go to church in 
the evening,’ urged Mabel. 

* Well, dear, let us have the cu- 
rate here,’ said Milly, laughing. ‘I 
must have an a/faché of some kind, 
. and now that Captain Reynolds 
has gone I shall certainly flirt with 
the curate.’ 

‘Reynolds gone, the Hussars 
going ; so now she must amuse 
herself with the curate. / count for 
nothing,’ thought Stanley, with 
growing anger. ‘She isa heartless 
coquette, and- can neither care for 
me nor any man.’ 

He tossed aside his cigar, and, 
thinking he had overheard quite 
enough, walked softly away, little 
supposing that Milly was doing in- 
justice to herself, and that all this 
was mere rantipole, if one may use 
such a phrase with reference toa 
girl like her; but ere many hours 
elapsed he found means to pique 
her most effectually in return. 

It chanced that on this very 
evening teahad barely been brought 
into the drawing-room when the 
Reverend Alban Butterley was an- 
nounced, and was welcomed with 
much empressement by all, and by 
Milly with more than she would 
have displayed if she had possessed 
the least idea that Stanley had 
overheard her. 

After some inquiries regarding 
the progress of Tom Seymour to- 
wards recovery, the reverend gen- 
tleman seated himself beside Mrs. 
Brooke, and proceeded first to 
make himself especially agree- 
able to her. Stanley could see 
that he was a man not without 
several personal attractions, apart 
from hisknown eloquence, learning, 
and undoubtedly good position. 
He was tall and well made, pos- 
sessed a good figure and air of 
high breeding; but his eye was a 
roving and shifty one, that seldom 
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looked at any one long. He was 
scrupulously well dressed, his white 
cravat—cut as like a Roman collar 
as might be—was tied to perfec- 
tion, and he wore a long black 
frock-coat, serge waistcoat, and 
faultlessly-made patent boots. His 
hair was parted in the centre, he 
was closely shaven, and was the 
model of a drawing-room apostle ; 
yet his presence failed to excite 
the least alarm or jealousy in the 
breast of Stanley, to whom he ad- 
dressed most of his inquiries con- 
cerning the health of Tom Sey- 
mour. 

‘I can assure you, Mr. Butter- 
ley,’ said Mrs. Brooke, ‘ that Cap- 
tain Stanley seems to make a most 
excellent nurse, from all I can 
hear.’ 

‘He has quite mistaken his pro- 
fession, I think,’ added Mabel, with 
her eyes expressing intelligence 
and gratitude. 

‘Nursing seems rather an un- 
usual occupation for a young 
officer,’ said Mr. Butterley, playing 
with his cup and spoon, and sim- 
pering like a genteel apostle. 

‘Oh, not at all,’ urged Stanley. 
‘When on service up country, I 
have often had to doctor, and nurse 
too, the sick—soldiers, their wives, 
and children — when in places 
where there were neither hospitals 
nor medical aid. When men died 
in their tents of cholera, sun-stroke, 
or jungle fever; and when they 
were buried, perhaps with only a 
blanket round them, in a trench 
close by, it fell to me to read the 
Burial Service over them.’ 

‘You must have seen much ot 
suffering and death in that part of 
the world,’ said the Reverend Al- 
ban sententiously ; ‘but man is 
born to sorrow, even as the sparks 
fly upward. Another cup ; thanks, 
Miss Brooke.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Butterley,’ said Mr. 
Brooke ; ‘and I can assure you that 
this spill of my young friend Sey- 
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mour has proved a deuced annoy- 
ance to an old fellow such as I, 
who now prefers port to burgundy 
after dinner, and a nap over the 
money article in my easy-chair.’ 

‘Just this month, about this very 
day two years ago, a young brother 
officer died, I may almost say in 
my arms, under very gloomy cir- 
cumstances,’ said Stanley thought- 
fully. 

‘And where was this? asked 
Milly. 

‘In a land, far far away—a land 
almost unknown even by some in 
this country.’ 

As the preamble somewhat in- 
terested the ladies, Stanley was 
pressed to tell the story of his 
friend, and he frankly began at 
once, in the following words. 

But Rowland Stanley was a fair 
specimen of a thorough-going, mo- 
dest, and unpretending young Eng- 
lish officer ; thus he told his little 
narrative, all unconscious of the 
interest that having faced many 
perils in distant scenes gave him in 
the estimation of his fair audience. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
FROM BRIGHTON TO BHOTAN. 


‘| HAVE but a simple story to tell 
you,’ he began, ‘ with something of 
adventure but nothing of romance 
in it, though many thousands of 
miles distant, even as the crow 
flies, from the land of the South 
Downs and the region of Brighton. 
When our regiment was detailed 
as a portion of the field force under 
General Dunsford for service 
against the maurauding hill-tribes 
in Bhotan, we were placed in the 
column of Brigadier Mulcaster, and 
began our march in October, with 
orders to scour all that north- 
eastern quarter of India which ex- 
tends from the southern declivities 
of the Himalaya range to the level 
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ground which constitutes the 
northern boundary of the great 
valley of Assam, and to erect at 
certain places hill-forts or posts for 
the repression of the fierce Bho- 
teas, who had been making armed 
raids along our frontier and carry- 
ing off people and cattle, as the 
Moss-troopers were wont to do on 
our Borders long ago. 

‘ It was likely to prove a perilous 
and arduous duty, but the scene of 
operations was new to us ; we were 
all young, ardent, and eager for 
adventure ; and so we marched 
into the mighty recesses of those 
vast mountain-ranges with hearty 
good-will. 

‘I had in my company an en- 
sign, a fine and handsome young 
lad, little more than a boy in fact, 
who was a great favourite with all, 
he was so sweetly-tempered and 
amiable, and yet withal so ardent 
and hazardous. “ Little Wickets” 
we called him when he joined us 
fresh from Rugby, for he proved 
himself a prime bat and bowler, and 
speedily became captain of the 
regimental Eleven ; and from the 
mess-table the sobriquet became 
known among the rank and file, 
who always spoke of him among 
themselves as “ Little Mr. Wic- 
kets.” 

‘The lad had one strong and 
firm feature in his character—an 
intense love for his mother, and 
this pure sentiment kept him out 
of all the scrapes and follies in 
which our other youngsters were so 
prone to fall. Thus, though some 
of the subalterns were inclined to 
chaff Wickets for this, the sentiment 
—of which he never made any con- 
cealment—was ever commended 
by our seniors. When urged to 
bet, to gamble, to linger over his 
wine, or so forth, he invariably de- 
clined. 

‘“ Wickets, what a muff you 
are!” someone would say. “ Why?” 

*“Tt would grieve my mother 
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to think I did such things; more- 
over, I promised to her that I never 
would,” he would reply simply, 
and it seemed to me sweetly, heed- 
less of the laughter he sometimes 
elicited ; and when the lad spoke 
of his mother, who was far, far away 
in pleasant and peaceful Kent, as 
he often did to me when I became 
his chief chum and confidant, a 
chord came into his voice and his 
eyes lit up as if he was speaking of 
some young girl’s love ; but that is 
a feeble tie when compared with 
the love of a mother. 

‘After much toil, marching 
through jungles where only three 
miles’ progress might be made in a 
day, and where strong doses of 
quinine alone counteracted the 
effects of the malaria ; or through 
primeval woods, the abode of the 
ounce, the barking deer, the horned 
yak, the tiger, and the leopard, and 
where the trees had stems like the 
Duke of York’s Column in diameter, 
and as lofty ; through vast and long 
vistas of foliage where sunshine 
never penetrated, and where their 
depth and growth seemed to speak 
of centuries ; where the wild rho- 
dodendrons seemed as rosy weeds ; 
and after much severe fighting at 
times, especially at Julpigori, Am- 
biok, and in the Chamoorchee Pass, 
we found ourselves advancing to 
a place called Bishensing, where 
the feathery jungle grass grew so 
high that it quite concealed even 
the largest of our baggage ele- 
phants ; everywhere erecting posts, 
leaving detachments, and making 
arrangements for the civil govern- 
ment of the newly-annexed terri- 
tory by dividing it into districts 
under deputy commissioners, 
greatly to the disgust of the un- 
ruly Bhoteas. 

‘ Though the latter seemed to be 
effectually quelled and quieted 
now, they were nevertheless making 
secret preparations for a combined 
attack upon the whole line of hill- 
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posts we had established through- 
out their country. 

‘My company formed a portion 
of the little garrison at a post called 
Dewangiri, under Colonel Camp- 
bell, who had also with him six 
companies of the Assam Light In- 
fantry, a company of Roorkie Sap- 
pers, some artillery and Bengal 
police ; and it was while stationed 
there that some singular circum- 
stances occurred. 

‘On the rst of December we took 
up our quarters there, in a room of 
a stone-house that whilom had been 
the abode of a Lama priest, whom 
we ejected without much cere- 
mony, and he departed, muttering 
vengeance, but chiefly against 
Wickets, whom he detected making 
a caricature of him with a burned 
stick on the whitewashed wall, 
portraying him with his long gar- 
ments, goat-like beard, and high 
head-dress. 

‘That night I was captain of the 
main-guard, so Wickets had the 
room to himself, and, weary with 
our long march across the Ber- 
hampooter river, retired early to his 
camp charpoy or bed, and was soon 
—as he told me afterwards—- 
sound asleep. 

‘As the enemy were suspected 
of being in our vicinity, the inlying 
piquet, after parading at sunset, 
slept in their clothing and accoutre- 
ments, and I had to visit my senti- 
nels almost hourly to see that they 
were on the alert. About midnight, 
lingeringly, with a cigar in my 
mouth, I was returning from this 
duty, and I remember being on 
this occasion rather disposed to 
pause and survey the mountain 
scenery of the Himalayas, so varied 
and magnificent, with sharp and 
pointed peaks that soar sublimely 
from their vast and lofty bases. 

‘By day the size of these stu- 
pendous mountains, their appa- 
rently endless extent, the clearness 
of theirmost distant outlines against 
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the pale-blue sky, make a scene of 
wild and wonderful beauty ; but at 
midnight, as I saw them then, 
when myriads of diamond-like 
stars were twinkling in a sky whose 
blue depths were almost black, the 
pale snowy cones had an aspect of 
sublimity without parallel, and still 
grander becomes the effect when 
the first light of dawn tips these 
summits with fire, while darkness 
yet reigns in the distant plains and 
valleys of Assam. 

‘As I turned away, the ghurrie, 
or little gong at the main-guard, 
proclaimed midnight, and the last 
stroke had scarcely died away 
when I heard a succession of pistol- 
shots, a shout of pain; and two 
men, who dropped from the win- 
dow of my quarters in the house of 
the Lama priest, fled past me like 
hares, and vanished in the dis- 
tance. 

‘Accompanied by some of the 
guard, I drew my sword and pro- 
ceeded with lights to the room, 
where we found Wickets in a high 
state of excitement in his night- 
dress, with a recently-discharged 
revolver in his hand, and several 
marks of blood were visible on the 
floor and the sill of the open win- 
dow from which I had seen the 
men drop. 

‘When I dismissed the guard 
and he became more composed, he 
told me that he had just had a 
singular dream, in which he saw 
two men, of whom one was the 
Lama priest, armed each with a 
khandjur or Indian dagger, which 
he knew by instinct to be poisoned, 
enter the room stealthily by raising 
the green jalousy of the window. 
He saw with terrible distinctness 
their dark visages, their fierce 
gleaming eyes and white glistening 
teeth, but heard not a sound, so 
soft and muffled were all their 
movements, and snake-like or Thug- 
like mode of approaching him. 

‘ To add to the horrorand misery 
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of the crisis, while perspiration 
rolled over his temples, he felt as 
if deprived of all power of volition, 
and was unable to find the revol- 
ver, which, like all the rest of us, 
he kept loaded beneath his pillow. 
Another moment and he knew the 
poniards would be in his throat and 
heart. But a voice—a voice he 
could not fail to recognise—the 
voice of his mother, yet sounding 
strangely and seeming to come as 
if from a vast distance, cried : 

‘God aid my poor boy, or he 
will perish !” 

‘Then the spell seemed to break ; 
he awoke, grasped his pistol, and 
started up to see dimly through the 
mosquito curtains of his charpoy 
the very men of his dream close by. 

***T fired all the barrels in suc- 
cession, Stanley, giving three shots 
to each, Stanley,” said he, still all 
but breathless with fierce excite- 
ment, “and I must surely have 
winged at least one. Look at the 
blood there.” 

‘“ How can these fellows have 
eluded my sentries?” said I. 

** But about my mother’s voice. 
Was it not odd, Stanley ?” 

‘“A dream; and in danger 
you naturally thought of her.” 

*‘ But more odd did we think this 
episode when the next mail 
brought a letter from his mother 
to little Wickets, who showed it to 
me only. It was dated on the frst 
day of the new year, and described 
a painful dream she had on the 
preceding night, in which she had 
seen him in his sleep in a strange 
place, and on the point of assassi- 
nation by two natives, one of whom 
wore a high head-dress, a long 
beard, and robe ; and that in her 
terror a cry to heaven escaped her, 
so loud and piercing that she had 
roused all the household, and she 
concluded by imploring him to 
write or telegraph from the nearest 
station without delay, which we 
immediately did. 








‘“ But what are we to think of 
this strange double dream, Stan- 
ley?” he said more than once, 
after long thought. 

*“ T think we should say nothing 
about it to any of ours or of 
the Assam corps,” said I, “lest 
they take to chaffing you as a 
dreamer and ghost-seer.” 

‘But I must own the coinci- 
dence startled me till I had other 
things to think of, when, at dawn 
on the morning of the day I shall 
long remember, a sudden uproar 
in the midst of the cartonment 
roused all to arms—all at least save 
poor little Wickets, who was stricken 
down with fever, and had been on 
the sick-list for a week past. In 
the dark a body of Bhotanese had 
stolen past our sentinels and com- 
menced with sharp swords and 
axes to slash through the tent- 
ropes, while making a general 
attack on the inmates with match- 
locks, arrows, and slings. 

** Stand to your arms—fall in ! 
Gunners, stand by your guns! Lim- 
ber up !” 

‘Such were the shouts on every 
hand as we scrambled into our 
ranks in the gloom and obscurity; 
and while the Eurasian artillery 
rushed to their cannon, we, assisted 
by the inlying piquet, commenced 
rapid and independent file-firing 
in the direction where we supposed 
the Bhotanese to be, by the noise 
of their yells and by the red flashes 
of their clumsy old matchlocks 
through the gray morning haze. 
We kept them effectually in check, 
and as soon as the light was suffi- 
ciently in and their exact position 
ascertained, Colonel Campbell, 
who, like many others, was suffer- 
ing from fever, charged them at 
once with the 43rd and ours, and 
drove them completely off; but 
not before—led by the Lama priest 
in person—they made a vigorous 
attempt to storm his stone-house, 
in which were our quarters, and 
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the key to the position. We had 
a vast number killed and wounded, 
including Lieutenants Story and 
Urquhart, the latter mortally by a 
jingal ball, which severed his femo- 
ral artery. 

‘Inspired by the shouts, the din, 
and the firing, young Wickets, half 
dressed, had rushed out sword in 
hand, but only to be borne back to 
bed more feeble than ever; and 
when I returned that night from 
an expedition on which I had been 
sent in vain, to protect a bamboo 
aqueduct which supplied us with 
water, and which the Lama priest 
contrived to destroy, I found my 
little subaltern in adeplorable state. 
We had so effectually drubbed the 
enemy that we had peace for some 
days after this, and I was at leisure 
to attend to the sick boy—for he 
was, as I have said, a mere boy— 
but a genuine plucky English one. 

‘On my return from the front, 
when ascending to the room occu- 
pied by Wickets and me, I was 
met by our doctor, with a very 
perplexed and perturbed expression 
in his face. 

* « How is your patient, doctor ?” 
I asked. 

‘T)l, indeed, and quite delirious, 
and I feel inclined to become so 
too.” 

‘Why, Crawford ?” 

*“T can scarcely explain—I am 
so bewildered—but seem to have 
seen a ghost !” 

* “Seem to have seen a ghost !” 
I repeated, but without a smile, as 
I feared that our surgeon—a grave, 
sensible, and hard-working medical 
officer—was becoming, like many 
others, a victim of the grim fever 
king, whose abode was among the 
pestilent jungles there. 

‘« Listen to me,” said he, draw- 
ing me apart. “ All yesterday and 
all last night poor Wickets has 
been raving, calling out at times 
and weeping for his mother, more 

like a very child than the gallant 
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lad who led the skirmishers through 
the Chamoorchee Pass.” 

‘“He is intensely attached to 
her, I know, and she to him.” 

‘“ He has a photo of her under 
his pillow, and the likeness between 
them is marvellous; and though 
worn by age, her features are re- 
markably beautiful, pale, and regu- 
- added Crawford, with a shud- 

er. 

** What zs the matter with you, 
Crawford ?” I inquired, with grow- 
ing interest. 

‘The boy had replaced the 
photo under his pillow, and as I 
retired to the table to make up a 
draught for him, I saw there was 
stealing over his face that strange 
beauty which belongs not to earth; 
it was the calm, the sublime ex- 
pression of those who have got 
their ‘letter of readiness’ for an- 
other world than this. Then I 
heard him saying, in a low caress- 
ing voice, ‘Mother dear, do give 
me something to moisten my lips ; 
put your cool hand on my temples. 
I am your own little boy again, 
who will never, never leave you, 
mother; and we shall be long, long 
together now.’ 

*“T was about to approach him 
with the draught when I dropped 
the cup in terror and dismay. Dis- 
believe me if you will, Stanley, but 
do not mock me, when I tell you 
that, plainly as I now see you face 
to face, I saw bending over Ais bed, 
the wretched charpoy of canes, 
the figure of an elegant woman, 
with her face of wonderful bright- 
ness, her eyes full of a sublimity, 
a sweetness, and loving expression 
beyond my power of description; 
and I had only time to recognise 
in her the woman of the photograph, 
his mother, when the phantom, 
the spirit, or whatever it was, faded 
away.” 

‘Even while Crawford spoke 
there were drops of perspiration on 
his brow, and he added, 
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*“T was so awe-struck that, but 
for the entrance of a hospital 
orderly, I believe that I should 
have fainted; but say nothing of 
all this to any one, I beg of you.” 

‘I then told him of Wickets’ 
dream, and how he had escaped 
assassination the very moment he 
imagined that he heard his mother’s 
voice. 

‘“ All this is passing strange,” 
said he after a pause, in which he 
took some brandy-pawnee ; “ we 
can only refer it to coincidence, or 
that school of physics which is 
kept alive by tradition, and which, 
for lack of a better term, we call 
animal magnetism.” 

‘ Then, as if to explain what he 
had seen, or fancied he had seen, 
rather to himself than to me, he 
talked, as the Scots, like the Ger- 
mans, sometimes do, a deal about 
the wonderful fibre of physiological 
relations (whatever that may mean), 
and the manifestations of a Power 
that has in view ends far higher, 
keener, and more beautiful than we 
could see. 

‘Certainly I could not see it; but 
the episode, so recent, enhanced the 
interest I felt on entering the room 
where our young friend lay dying 
among strangers, so far, far away 
from his English home and all its 
English surroundings, the beloved 
Absalom of his mother ; and this 
thought came strongly upon me as 
I drew near him in that dingy im- 
promptu barrack-room. 

‘The furniture there was his camp- 
bed on one side, mine on the other, 
with a board-ship washing-stand 
which had served us both. In one 
corner stood some red Kedgeree 
pots for bathing purposes; in an- 
other some bottles rolled up in wet 
straw to keep the contents cool ; 
a couple of bullock trunks, swords 
and revolver cases, with cheroot 
boxes, were the rest of the furniture. 
On the table were vials, some 
linen soiled and stained with blood, 
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a plate of salt for disgorging 
leeches, some soda-water bottles, 
a quantity of rich brown curly 
hair, recently shorn from the head 
of the sufferer, the unfortunate 
fever-stricken lad, whose once round 
cheeks were hollow and ghastly 
now, whose head had been shaven 
by Crawford close to the scalp, and 
whose pale temples were spotted 
with red leech-marks. 

‘Though “there was but one step 
between him and death now” he 
was quite composed, and greeted 
me with a smile as I took his hand 
in mine, when Crawford left us. 

*“T am going home, Stanley. I 
am going home, old fellow. Give 
me a drink, please. Thanks. Ah, 
it is some of Crawford’s nasty stuff; 
he might give me bitter beer, as it 
matters little what I take now.” 
After a pause he added, in full 
corroboration of Crawford’s story, 
“T have had such a delightful 
dream about poor mother. I saw 


her so vividly, ‘so distinctly, and 


with a sweet smile on her face as 
she bent over me, with her hands on 
my brow ; and after kissing me she 
glided softly away. I hope to have 
such a dream again. And you 
licked those beggars at the aque- 
duct? How I wish I had been 
with you! though as sub, I am 
always content to play Horatio to 
your Hamlet, Stanley.” 

* Then his mind began to wander 
again, and with the full memory of 
Crawford’s recent communication 
before me, I sat—a little nervously 
I must admit—in the watches of 
the night, listening to the delirious 
mutterings of the dying lad, who 
seemed to see some one that I could 
not see, and to converse with one 
whose responses I could not hear. 

‘So the metal ghurries clanged, 
the reliefs went round from time to 
time, and the hot hours of the 
breathless Indian night stole on ; 
while occasionally I could hear the 
strange howl of the wild dog, and 
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the cry of the kyang or wild ass in 
the adjacent jungles. Fitful lights 
seemed to gleam redly out of the 
darkness too; but whether they 
were fire-flies close by, or torches 
lit bythe Bhotanese in the distance, 
I was too preoccupied to consider 
or care about them. 

‘ Heoftenimagined himself in the 
playing-fields at Rugby ; then he 
would talk to his sisters, and ever 
and anon, in fancy and in the most 
endearing terms, to his mother, tell- 
ing her that she was an angel of 
goodness, and if he went to heaven 
it would be through her merits and 
not his own. 

‘He seemed totally unconscious 
of my presence, and, somewhat 
hardened though I was by field 
service, I felt how painful it must 
be, even to accustomed watchers of 
the sick, as a writer says, “ when 
the mind wanders—when the soul 
goes on some wild journey of its 
own, away from direct human as- 
sociation, yearning for impossible 
delights, living among flickering 
shadows, distorted and amazing 
pictures that have their origin in 
some faint magic-lantern of past or 
present life—when the eyes look at 
you and do not know you, is there 
any human sensation of fear that 
equals the heart-throb that beats 
under those glances ?” 

‘At last there stole over his face 
that weird and wistful look which 
comes only once in life—the expres- 
sion of the death that is so close— 
the last long earnest glance that is 
given, as the tongue and lips be- 
come powerless and mute, unable 
to tell either of love, of sorrow, or of 
repentance. Ithas been mychance, 
by land and sea, to behold death 
in many shapes—in every stage of 
pain and fear—in all that can ren- 
der it terrible ; but that poor boy’s 
end affected me keenly. Just as 
the morning gun pealed through the 
cantonment, and when the white 
peaks ofthe Himalayas gleamedlike 
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cones of fire against the dark-blue 
sky, the poor lad expired ; and as 
our post was to be abandoned in 
haste, no time was lost in having 
him interred. The hospital order- 
lies rolled him in blankets, his 
mother’s miniature was placed in 
his breast by Crawford’s directions, 
and just as the sun rose we buried 
him amid a clump of giant rhodo- 
dendrons, and I read the funeral 
service. We had not a firing party, 
for gunpowder was scarce, like the 
other good things of this world, at 
Dewangiri. 

‘So severely were we pressed by 
the enemy, and the general failing 
to send us succour, we abandoned 
the post at nightfall, and began 
our retreat towards the plains of 
Assam by the Libra Pass; and as 
we entered it, I remember looking 
sadly back to the grave where our 
young comrade lay, and thinking 
how solemn and lonely was such a 
tomb ; and so, while the planets 
and the great moon, clear and sil- 
very, came out of the blue depths 
of the Indian sky to shine over 
vast tracts of jungle, where the 
tiger and wild ass lurked, over the 
domes of Bhotan temples, rivers, 
and green wildernesses, to us un- 
known, we pushed on our retreat, 
which became a calamitous one. 
When the moon waned and dark- 
ness came amid the wildest and 
most stupendous mountain scenery 
in the world, a panic somehow 
seized our men. 

‘The column lost its way, con- 
fusion ensued, and the wounded 
were left behind to the mercy of 
the Bhotanese. 

‘ The guns were next abandoned, 
as the Eurasians were unable to 
drag them; so they were flung 
down a &fud, as those tremendous 
ravines ofthe Himalayas are named. 
Our rear-guard kept up a brisk fire 
on the Bhotanese, who replied 
heavily with matchlocks, jingals, 
and arrows. So many of our fel- 
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lows were hit that, without the 
fear of being knocked on the head, 
one could not help speculating 
on the chances of coming out of 
the field with the regulation num- 
ber of human limbs ; but after the 
Lama priest—who was foremost in 
the fray—was shot down, we were 
allowed to continue our way un- 
molested. 

‘But I am diverging from my 
story. ‘Two months afterwards, 
when we were cantoned at the foot 
of the hills, Crawford entered my 
tent. 

*“ You remember the night 
when little Wickets died,” said he, 
‘and all that occurred ?” 

« « But too well,” I replied. 

*“ Well, here is a letter for him, 
which I opened ex officio as an ex- 
ecutor. It is from the curate of 
their place in Kent, and it would 
seem that, on the very night and at 
the very hour he died, Ais mother 
died too.” 

‘“ Another most singular coinci- 
dence!” I exclaimed. “Poor little 
Wilmot !”’ 

‘Who did you say?’ cried Miss 
Conyers, in a very startled voice, 
as her eyes filled with tears. 

Now Stanley had gradually been 
becoming conscious, while proceed- 
ing with his simple little story, that 
the soft eyes of Fanny and her sis- 
ter had been fixed on him with a 
concern more deep and eager than 
it seemed to merit; but he had 
‘scored it down’ to the interest 
that girls usually take in red coats 
and all the adventures of the 
wearers thereof. 

‘O Captain Stanley, who did 

ou say?’ she repeated. 

*Wilmot—Bob Wilmot, whom 
the mess called Wickets.’ 

‘Of the —th Regiment ?” 

‘Yes ; I was then in that corps.’ 

‘Oh, sir, he was our only bro- 
ther! exclaimed the two girls at 
once. 

‘Your brother, Miss Conyers !’ 
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* We have since taken that name 
from an uncle ; that of our family 
is Wilmot. We were at school in 
Brussels when all these things you 
have related took place: we only 
heard vaguely that poor Bob had 
died somewhere “ up country.”’ 

‘He often mentioned a sister 
whom he loved very dearly ; but I 
never could catch her name in his 
mutterings.’ 

‘’*Twas I,’ said Fanny sadly ; ‘we 
were nearly of an age, and were 
great companions. How can we 
thank you for all the tender com- 
miseration and more than brotherly 
kindness you have unconsciously 
told us our poor boy received at 
your hands! Oh, that dear mamma 
were alive to thank you!’ ex- 
claimed the girl, while choked in 
tears she took Stanley’s hand in 
hers and, somewhat to his confu- 
sion, kissed it. 

‘How very romantic — quite 
touching, in fact !’ was the sneer- 
ing comment of Alf Foxley, who 
stood with his back to the mantel- 
piece, regarding the scene with a 
twinkle in his shifty eyes, and 
genuinely astonished to see that 
tears were dimming the eyes of 
Mabel in sympathy with her friend. 

‘ And you—aw—read the Burial 
Service?’ lisped the Reverend 
Alban Butterley, lying back in his 
chair, with the tips of his white 
fingers meeting prayerfully, as if he 
very much pitied the poor Chris- 
tian who had it done by one per- 
haps so unworthy. But Stanley 
merely bowed to the well-bred 
‘apostle,’ and wondered how his 
reverence might have read it while 
within reach of the jagged bullets 
and poisoned arrows of the Bho- 
tanese. 

Fanny Conyers seemed to feel 
something of this too, for after his 
departure she said smilingly to 
Stanley : 

‘Mr. Butterley is a most agree- 
able clergyman, who—though you 
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will never meet him, like some, 
riding straight in the hunting-field, 
at cover, or shooting well on the 
1st—excels in the mild excitements 
of croquet and afternoon tea.’ 

Little Fanny Conyers was a tak- 
ing creature, winning in manner 
and attractive in person, with bright 
laughing hazel eyes, cheeks round 
and soft as peaches, with three 
dimples, one in each and one in 
her chin, veritable fossettes d’amour, 
that seemed to invite the lips of 
those who looked on them; and 
these won for her the name of ‘ Dim- 
ples’ from Foxley, in his saucy way, 
when among men in the smoking- 
room or elsewhere. 

Stanley, somewhat touched by her 
emotion and the joint interest so 
suddenly awakened in each other, 
making them seem quite old friends 
in fact, gazed more particularly on 
Fanny, and began to discover that 
her soft lash-shadowed eyes of 
golden hazel were full of beauty, 
and that her neck, on which her 
handsome head was so perfectly 
poised, was fair and slender. 

‘ By Jove!’ thought he, ‘but poor 
Wicket’s sister zs a deuced pretty 
girl, with something almost infant- 
ine in the innocence of her expres- 
sion and manner.’ 

Perhaps the empressement with 
which the lovely lips had touched 
his hand was influencing our officer, 
who was not displeased to detect 
a gathering cloud in the eyes of 
Milly Allingham. All that even- 
ing, and repeatedly on the follow- 
ing, the two sisters in general, but 
Fanny in particular, monopolised 
Stanley, they naturally had so much 
to ask and to hear; and to Milly 
it seemed that with wonderful ra- 
pidity ‘they had become frightfully 
intimate ;’ and from that time her 
bearing seemed alternately to be 
colder, haughtier, and prouder than 
ever. 

Was she jealous of little Fanny 
and all her sfirituelle ways? 
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Rowland Stanley, in somewhat 
of a vengeful spirit, certainly hoped 
so, and yet she was often so pret- 
tily petulant that Stanley’s heart 
beat happily at the prospect of 
taming her or luring her like a 
love-bird to her cage. 


CHAPTER XV. 
COUSIN ALF MAKES UP HIS MIND. 


MatrTers were still in the ba- 
lance between our military hero 
and the object of his wishes ; but 
the tables were somewhat turned on 
the latter now. Her supposed ad- 
mirer, Reynolds, was gone. Row- 
land Stanley seemed rather to affect 
Fanny Conyers, who coquettishly 
sang to him more than once in her 
clear bird-like voice, 

‘ He thinks I do not love him ;’ 


and it was especially provoking to 
see them acting charades with 
great piquancy and empressement. 

Fanny Conyers clung much to 
Stanley now: she had a hundred 
questions to ask concerning her 
dead brother, and confidences to 
make. Friendship with a girl so 
attractive was perilous work, and 
but for the preoccupation of his 
heart he might have found in her 
an excellent counterfoil for the real 
or pretended indifference of Milly 
Allingham. Though conscious of 
the advantage perhaps to be de- 
rived from her growing pique, he 
had no desire to widen the kind 
of breach between himself and 
the latter. 

‘Is it platonic affection that is 
springing up between them?’ she 
asked herself. ‘ No ; Iam not idiot 
enough to believe in that. It never 
existed genuinely between even the 
married, and is not likely to do so 
in this instance.’ So Milly was 
restless, for, though she would not 
acknowledge it even to herself, he 
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had established an influence over 
her. 

She had failed to have even the 
curate, Alban Butterley, for an 
attaché as she had said, that 
reverend personage having to visit 
town on some prolonged clerical 
business ; and save when some of 
the Hussars, especially Larkspur, 
with his turfy talk and Bell’s-Life 
phrases, rode out from Brighton to 
leave their cards for Seymour, she 
began to think Thaneshurst some- 
what of a ‘slow’ place after all, 
and her thoughts began to flit after 
her mother to Wiesbaden and the 
daily and nightly gaieties of the 
Kursaal ; forthere nowin the sa/ons, 
where rouge-et-noir and roulette 
emptied the pockets of many, the 
dancers whirl in the waltz, and in 
the lovely gardens where the losers 
blew out their brains, flirtation to 
any amount is in full progress, with 
all ‘the subtlety imported by the 
experience of the season’ in Lon- 
don or at Berlin. 

She felt in her heart that she ad- 
mired no man more than she did 
Rowland Stanley. How different 
he was from empty Val Reynolds, 
with his namby-pamby well-bred 
talk, and from most of the other 
men she had met in that mystic 
circle called ‘ society’! How much 
more interesting, anecdotical, and 
engrossing | She was charmed with 
everything he talked about, parti- 
cularly his Indian reminiscences. 
But then Fanny Conyers was en- 
chanted with them too; and Milly 
most seriously wished that the epi- 
sode of ‘ Little Wickets’ had never 
come on the /afis. 

Besides, Stanley, popular every- 
where, was especially so among 
the little circle at Thaneshurst. Dr. 
Clavicle and Alban Butterley con- 
sidered him quite intellectual, won- 
derfully so for a soldier. Then why 
had she refused him? And now 
his leave of absence would soon 
be coming to an end. He had 
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already hinted that he would be 
going soon after a ball that was to 
be given by the Hussars. 

Cousin Alf about this time made 
up his mind. 

If he had a genuine fancy in this 
world, it was for Aimée de Bohun. 
With her saucy fast ways, her ciga- 
rettes, hersealskin jacket and made- 
up masses of golden hair; her chaff- 
ing conversation, often bordering 
on slang; her green-room anec- 
dotes and raffish companions,— 
albeit she was such a lovely- 
looking creature, with all her 
‘making-up,’ she was much more 
his style of woman than Mabel 
Brooke. But Mabel’s money was 
to him her greatest attraction, and 
he had all the prestige of cousin- 
ship, combined with bis uncle’s 
great regard for him, on which to 
base his hopes of success, could 
Seymour be put aside or weeded 
out of her head and heart. 

Moreover, her money would en- 
able him to keep secretly ‘on the 
square’ with Aimée; for he knew 
many a fellow in town who found 
it very pleasant to serve ‘under 
two flags.’ His ideas were very 
extravagant, his habits luxurious, 
and money was thus an imperious 
necessity with him. 

Foxley, now that his fit of alarm 
had subsided and Tom Seymour 
was slowly progressing towards 
convalescence, felt his old ran- 
corous hate return in all its 
strength, with a regret that in ‘the 
spill’ at the lane his rival had not 
received some almost mortal in- 
jury—something more serious any- 
way than a dislocated shoulder. 
If he feared and detested him be- 
fore, he detested and feared him 
more than ever now. ‘Conscience 
makes cowards of us all; but con- 
science did not quite make one of 
Alf Foxley, though the police might. 

He had hoped to bring ridicule, 
contempt, suffering, and mutilation 
upon him. Now all the deep-laid 
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scheme, so carefully and secretly 
carried out, had only ended in 
making Tom an object of deeper 
solicitude to Mabel and of interest 
to all—to all at least except Mrs. 
Brooke. 

When he occasionally visited the 
invalid, how little could the latter, 
or the gallant and soldierly Stanley, 
guess the secret and real thoughts 
of his heart! Yet he would say, 
cheerily and kindly to all appear- 
ance, while seeking to hide a secret 
undercurrent of ill-veiled suspicion, 
knowledge, and reserve : 

‘Glad to see you looking so 
well, old fellow. Smoke, Seymour, 
smoke; you are dying for a cheroot. 
Ah, your game arm! Allow me 
to apply the light for you; and so 
forth. 

‘ Every one is very attentive to 
me,’ said Seymour, speaking with 
an effort. 

‘Old Clavicle, “my dear sir,” 
to use his own perpetual phrase, 
is certainly pulling you through, 
though he is only one of the red- 
lamp-and-vaccination-gratis lot of 
sawbones ; yet he is a wonderful 
fellow, Clavicle ; clear-sighted; can 
see his way through a millstone, 
uncle Brooke says. Yet I sawa 
fellow get a worse spill than you 
some weeks ago.’ 

‘Where ?” 

‘At Brighton races. I was then 
escorting Mabel, of course, on Rey- 
nolds’s drag : 

‘ “ And there on a high box-seat we sat, 

Together my last beloved and I ; 

My gaze was fixed on her dainty hat, 

And hers was bent on the wine hard by,”"” 

As he sang this verse, Stanley 
and Seymour exchanged a covert 
smile, and the upper lip of the lat- 
ter quivered with anger, though he 
cared little for the imsouciance of 
Foxley now. And often, when all 
were abed and probably asleep, 
Tom would lie awake for hours, 
while the clock on the mantel- 
piece ticked monotonously and the 
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night-light in a Bohemian-glass 
vase shed rays of feeble light that 
made the shadows in his room 
seem ghastly. But he thought of 
Mabel with a delight that bordered 
upon rapture and love—the love 
he could return so freely ; and he 
strove in vain to dream of her, as 
the charm of her presence was 
there, for Mr. Mulbery had in- 
formed him that the room had 
once been hers ; thus, perhaps, 
her soft and peach-like cheek had 
pressed the very pillow upon which 
he now lay; and the last nightly 
murmur on his lips was ever of 
her. 

In his ardour he felt that, even 
were he to die of his injuries, 
Mabel’s love for him would soften 
the terrors of death. But there was 
no fear of the latter; he felt him- 
self languid indeed, but daily grow- 
ing stronger, and with health would 
come departure and separation. 

Though his rival, Foxley, laugh- 
ed in his heart at what he termed 
‘the superstition of matrimony,’ in 
the present instance he made up 
his mind to adopt it. 

‘By Jove! thought he, ‘I'll 
make my running while the course 
is free and she is no longer under 
the immediate influence of that 
cad’s society, the despatch-box 
and red-tape quill-driver. To- 
morrow I shall propose to Mabel, 
come what may. Mere hints, like 
some I have given, won’t do now,’ 
he exclaimed aloud, while survey- 
ing himself in the mirror and per- 
forming heavily, almost viciously, 
on his somewhat obstinate red 
hair with a pair of ivory-handled 
brushes. 

Foxley had gone in for a heavier 
book than usual upon certain races. 
To use his own phraseology, he 
had ‘put a pot of money on three 
good platers, one of which came 
in second, the others nowhere ; so 
he would propose for Mabel in 
form. Nunky Brooke was a kind 
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old pump and would back him up 
to any amount, as all was yet 
kept dark about Aimée and her 
brougham.’ 

Accordingly next day, when 
luncheon was over and the family 
circle was separating, he followed 
Mabel into the library, whither, 
luckily for his purpose, she had 
gone alone in search of a book, 
and without much preamble, in an 
anxious and exceedingly clumsy 
way, he asked her to be his wife, 
adding that he was sure such a 
union would give satisfaction to 
both families—to uncle Brooke 
especially. 

We shall not detail this inter- 
view, save in so far as to say that 
Mabel, though irritated and yet 
excessively amused, was not sur- 
prised, as much of cousin Alf’s pre- 
vious line of conduct had led her 
to expect the declaration he had 
just made. 

‘Please, Alf, don’t make a fool 
of yourself, and never speak on 
this subject to me again. It is 
impossible ; and though I can 
never, never love you in the 
fashion you wish, I know you too 
well to think that you will act 
“the blighted being” in conse- 
quence of my most decided re- 
jection.’ 

Extricating her right hand, of 
which he had possessed himself, 
she forgot all about the book for 
which she had come ; and leaving 
Alfred Foxley with unuttered curses 
on his quivering lips—describing 
her as ‘acursed hard nut to crack, 
a fool,’ and so forth, ‘ only fit for 
Hanwell !’—ran laughingly and yet 
with a palpitating heart out of the 
library. Foxley’s declaration and 
proposal failed to excite either 
gratitude or pity, even in the small- 
est degree, in the heart of Mabel. 
Five words will explain this. 

With all her beauty and charms 
of manner Ae did not love her,—in 
truth, he loved no one but himself, 
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—and hence the true ring of passion 
was not in his voice when he ad- 
dressed her. He had no love for 
her, but he would have had a 
great deal of pride in presenting 
such a wife to the world on one 
hand, while seeking, no doubt in 
vain, to make the fair Aimée be- 
lieve that he had been compelled 
by circumstances, his father’s will 
and so forth, to marry her. 

Pausing at the door of the con- 
servatory, and fearing he might fol- 
low her and renew the scene in 
the library, she pondered over 
her cousin’s abrupt proposal, and 
thought tenderly of the poor fellow 
up-stairs to whom she had given 
her whole heart—her own gentle- 
voiced and gentle-eyed Tom ; and 
at the moment Milly joined her. 

‘Mabel darling,’ exclaimed the 
latter, surveying her with some sur- 
prise, ‘ why are you so agitated ? 

*O Milly, how can I tell you! 
said Mabel, with a little hysterical 
laugh. ‘I have just had a proposal!’ 

‘A proposal ?” 

‘Yes; and you will never guess 
from whom.’ 

‘Not from—from Captain Stan- 
ley?’ she asked, with a too palpable 
change of colour. 

‘Oh, fie, no, Milly? 

‘From whom, then ?” 

‘Cousin Alf.’ 
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‘ And you accepted him! Then 
I shall figure as a bridesmaid. But 
what about poor Mr. Seymour ?’ 

‘Milly, how can you jest so! 
But come this way ; here is Captain 
Stanley, and I am so excited,’ she 
added, putting an arm round the 
waist of her friend, who said, laugh- 
ing, 

* As for me, I shall not think of 
matrimony till Iam spoken of as 
a ci-devant pretty woman—for I 
daresay I am pretty—reduced, as 
Miss Pardoe says, to 2 four de téte 
and metallic teeth.’ 

And as they passed into the 
conservatory, Stanley, while ap- 
proaching, heard the mocking sur- 
mise, which he knew well was 
meant for his particular ear. 

‘I do hope Alf won’t worry me 
again !’ exclaimed Mabel, as she 
rehearsed to her friend all he had 
said. But Alf made all his ar- 
rangements, ordered Pupkins to 
have the mail-phaeton ready, Mul- 
bery to have his traps packed, was 
off from Thaneshurst before his 
absence at the dinner-table was re- 
marked, and took the evening train 
to town to visit /a de//e Aimée, pro- 
mising his uncle, however, to be 
back in time for the 1st of Septem- 
ber, leaving—he thought of it with 
double hate and fury—the field en- 
tirely to Tom Seymour. 


[To be continued, ] 











LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 
III, LOVE'S PLEASURE-PAINS. 
By OTTO OF THE ARROW, MARGRAVE OF BRANDENBURG,* 


(/n the original metre.) 
> 


PLAcE for the beauteous lady of my love— 
In vision clear I see that fairy form ;* 
The sight might earthly monarchs fitly move, 
And to a kindred admiration warm. 
Prostrate I bow before those charms divine, 
Which all this lower world so far outshine, 
And pray towards her home as some most sacred shrine. 


Goddess of love, to that blest temple bear 
The adoration of my inmost soul ; 
Tell her I love no other lady fair, 
But all existence owns her soft control. 
Oh, pray from her the boon of charity ; 
Could I upon her face one kind smile see, 
My heart from all its care for ever would be free. 


Without that smile my life no pleasure yields. 
So wither flowers on the spangled plain, 
When cruel winter veils in snow the fields, 
Till springtide smile them into joy again. 
She to my heart is potent Nemesis. 
Ah, could her being own a spell like this, 
How sweet to share with her love’s agonising bliss ! 


MAURICE DAVIES. 


* This song is taken from the Parisian codex of the works of 140 Minneszenger, pub- 
lished in two vols. 4to, Zurich, 1758. The manuscript is in the National Library, Paris, 
Surrey seems to have imitated the above poem in one of his own ; as also the ‘uncertaine 
auctor’ of the song in Tottel’s A//sced/any, beginning ‘ Give place, ye ladies, and be gone,’ 





